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In this volume we have—to adopt the author’s own words— 
“a specimen of his pastoral labours,” in the course of an incum- 
bency, which will long be remembered with gratitude and venera- 
tion in the Parish of Bishopsgate. It is no part of our critical 
duty or privilege, to speak of men in any other character than 
that of authors. As individuals, however, deeply interested in 
the cause of our national religion and Church, we cannot for- 
bear to express the delight with which we have witnessed the 
estimation in which those pastoral labours appear to have been 
held by the people to whose moral and spiritual welfare they 
were directed. Every true son of the Church, we apprehend, 
must have exulted in learning, that on his Lordship’s removal 
from his late parish, to his present exalted station, the sentiments 
of his parishioners towards him were embodied in the form of a 
splendid and costly memorial, which will be honourable and 
precious in the sight of his children’s children to the latest gene- 
ration. We have, in this one fact, a criticism on the present, 
and on all other pastoral exertions of the late rector of Bishops- 
gate, incomparably more valuable than could be pronounced by | 
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any mere literary tribunal on earth. And we advert to it, not for 
the purpose of following him to his elevation with our incense, or 
our acclamations, but for a much higher and worthier reason. 
We advert to it, because it affords an irresistible proof that the 
Establishment is still strong in the affections of the people ; that 
they are ready to reward with their attachment and esteem all her 
most faithful and zealous ministers ; and that little is wanting to 
give full efficacy to her powers, but the exercise of honesty and 
care in the distribution of her most important preferments. 

The volume before us contains two series of lectures. That 
which stands first consists of twelve lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles, delivered on Wednesdays, during the season of Lent, in 
the years 1827 and 1828. They are printed in compliance with 
the wish of the congregation who heard them. he author 
appears anxious to have it understood that nothing is to be ex- 
pected, in these discourses, of “ learned disquisition on matters 
of criticism, or on disputed points of interpretation; nor much 
of dogmatical theology. They are neither more nor less than 
the result of an endeavour to render a portion of Scripture mter- 
esting and instructive to a congregation, chiefly consisting of 
persons with little leisure for research, by placing its principal 
features in a strikivg light, exhibiting their mutual bearing and 
connection, and pointing out the practical inferences to be drawn 
from them.”—(Pref. p. vi.) The Second Course consists of 
five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, printed originally in 
1823 ; and now reprinted, after having passed through three edi- 
tions. 


Pastoral and unambitious as these discourses are, it is impos- 


sible to be otherwise than cordially rejoiced that the gratitude of 


the hearers has rescued them from oblivion, and converted them 
into a permanent and public possession. We were the more de- 
lighted at this, because on their first publication, we were led to 
apprehend, from the language of his preface, that it might be a 
considerable time before we should again meet his Lordship as 
‘a writer; for he there intimates, that “ the continual and labo- 
rious duties of his rectory, and his diocese (of Chester,) had long 
deprived him of the leisure, without which he could not ho 

greatly to benefit the cause of sacred literature, nor to acquire 
that credit as an author, which is a legitimate, though secondary 
object of ambition, to the Christian mimster.”—(Pref. p. vii.) His 
Lordship’s subsequent advancement to the See of London, how- 
ever, induces us now to hope, that a more ample command of lei- 


‘sure will enable him, in the course of a very few years, to make a 


selection from those copious stores of homiletic divinity, which 
have been the produce of his meditations since his first establish- 
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ment in a London parish ; and which, doubtless, would furnish a 
noble and lasting monument of bis various learning and minis- 
terial faithfulness. ‘The arduous responsibilities of his new - 
station may for a time, indeed, disable him for a revision of his 
past labours. In the course of a very moderate period, however, 
these formidable engagements will, we doubt not, have been sub- 
dued by him into such system and regularity, as to leave many 
valuable hours to the cause of sacred literature, and to the claims 
of his Lordship’s eminent reputation as a scholar and a divine. 
The style and manner of these Lectures are such as become a 
sedate, and yet an earnest and affectionate expositor of Scripture. 
They are, however, enlivened by many animated and glowing 
passages, which show, that the lips and heart of the preacher are 
touched with the purest fires of the altar. He never, for instance, 
speaks of the awful weight, and heavenly dignity of the minis- 
terial office, and of the faithfulness and self-devotion which it 
demands, without seeming to feel his spirit kindle, and his heart 
melt within him; as will be seen from the following extract, every 
word of which is worthy of a shepherd and bishop of immortal 


souls :— 


* How beautiful and holy, in all its perfectness of obligation, is the 
spiritual connexion which subsists between a faithful minister of Christ, 
and the flock which he is appointed to feed with the pure word of God. 
How many are the mtthate bs which that bond of affection may be more 
closely drawn. How various are the ways, in which a faithful and vi- 
gilant pastor may apply himself to the consciences of men, and promote 
their spiritual welfure ; administering instruction, reproof, consolation ; 
becoming all things to all men, that by all means he may save some :* al- 
ways on the watch for opportunities of seasonably interposing the great 
truths and warnings of the Gospel ; anxiously alive to the symptoms of 
religious improvement in his flock, and looking to that as his strong 
encouragement and rich reward. Many an anxious care does he expe- 
rience for the welfare of those who are endeared to him by the sacred 
sympathies of spiritual affinity; many a sorrow for failures, in whieh 
the world thinks be has no interest; many a joy also for a 
which he alone perceives descending upon the heads of those whom hé 
loves in the Lord. And such a shepherd is not without his recompense — 
even in this world; the sheep Roa Ms voice, and he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and he leadeth them out, and goeth before them ; and the sheep 

ollow him ; for they know his voice.t 

** Such, my brethren, were the Apostles ; such were the first pastors 
and teachers of the Church of Christ; such have been many holy 
fathers of that Church, who imbibed the true spirit of that Gospel whic 
it is intended to uphold and propagate: and in proportion as all its mi- 
nisters, by the aid of that Spirit, who is ieiaieal to them an abiding and 
a sanctifying Spirit, can assimilate themselves to that perfect of 


* I Cor. ix, 22, + John, x. 4. 
Bg 
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self-devotion and disinterestedness ; of ardent zeal for the salvation of 
mankind ; and of singleness of intention as preachers of the Gospel 
only ; in that proportion will they be burning and paving. lights, to 
illuminate and to purify the world ; and in that proportion will the king- 
dom of Christ on earth be set forward, and his great designs of mercy 
carried on towards their accomplishment.”—pp. 114—116. 3 


To the above we cannot forbear to add the following para-— 
graph, in which the death of Stephen is beautifully applied to 
scenes, which are sometimes witnessed in the chamber of the 
expiring Christian. We select this specimen, because it shows 
what is the true character of that eloquence which springs, 
unbidden, from feelings excited by the contemplation of holy 
examples, and by meditations on the life and death of men, of 
whom the world was not worthy! Having described the tri- 
umphant visions which made the last moments of the Martyr un- 
speakably glorious, he proceeds thus :— 


“ Let us pause here for a moment to remark, that the energy of a 
lively faith, and an ardent spirit of devotion in this holy man, were able, 
while the fear of death was before him, to transport him beyond the 
confines of mortality, into that eternal sphere of glory, where the Re- 
deemer stands at the right hand of, his Almighty Father, making inter- 
cession for the faithful, and waiting to receive them to himself. It is 
true, that in the instance before us, it was a faith, strengthened and en- 
lightened by the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit: but will the assist- 
ance of the same Spirit be withbolden from any true disciple, at his most 
trying hour of need? Surely not. Has it never, my friends, fallen to 
your lot to witness something of the same kind, taking place in the soul 
of the dying Christian? At that awful moment, when the spirit is dis- 
engaging itself from its fleshly tabernacle, and is held to earth only by 
one slender thread of vitality, its vision seems to be purified and bright- 
ened, and to extend its glance into the world of spirits. While weeping 
friends stand round the bed of the departing saivt, trembling and sor- 
rowing, that they shall see his face no more, his eyes glisten with un- 
wonted fire: his words are as the words of one baving authority: he 
loses sight of the world ; and, pointing towards heaven, he proclaims 
his present enjoyment of the beatific vision, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God. 

** Whoever has been present at such a scene, has witnessed the most 
sublime and touching exemplification of the power of Christian faith ; 
and hard indeed must be the heart, which is not moved by such a spec- 
tacle to holy meditations and pious wishes ; Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his !""*—pp. 42, 43. 


From Lecture V. p. 84, we learn that his Lordship decidedly 
adopts that interpretation of our Saviour’s words in Matth. xvi, 
18, which designates Peter as the rock on which the Church was 


* Numb. xxiii, 10. 
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to be built; an interpretation which has the sanction of so many 
distinguished Protestant names,* that the apprehensions of Papal. 
Supremacy need hardly frighten us out of it. In order to form 
a correct judgment as to the truth of this interpretation, we 
should, for the time, dismiss from our thoughts the language of 
the Greek Testament, in which something of a puzzle is occa- 
sioned by the different genders of the two words IIETPOS and 
TIETPA. We should remember that the words of our Saviour, 
though to us recorded in Greek, were originally spoken by him 
in a language, in which no such ambiguity existed: and we 
should, further, keep in mind that the appellative Peter 
(TIETPOS or KH®A®) was appropriated to Simon by our 
Lord, long before the words. recorded by Matthew were spoken. 
Let us, then, for a moment imagine that we had before us the 
whole account of this matter in English, collected from John and 
Matthew, and formed into one statement to the following effect : 
—‘ In the early part of his ministry a man called Simon was 
introduced to Jesus; who, immediately on seeing him, said, 
Thou art Simon the Son of Jona; but, henceforth, thou shalt be 
called Rock.t About two years after this, in answer to the ques- 
tion put by Jesus to his disciples, Whom say ye that [ am?— 
the same person instantly replied, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. Upon which Jesus said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven: and I say 
unto thee, that as I have already given thee the name of Rock, so 
now it shall appear that thou art Rock indeed: and upon this 
Rock will I build my Church: and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.”{ Let us suppose this account of the matter 
to be presented, for the first time, to a man of plain understand- 
ing, ignorant that a syllable of controversy had ever been ex- 
pended on the subject. Would he be able to muster up a doubt 
as to its true interpretation? Would he not instantly conclude 
that our Saviour intended to pronounce Simon Bar-jona worthy 
to be made the foundation on which the Church should be raised; 
and that he expressed this judgment by a significant allusion to 
the name which he himself had given to the man two years be- 
fore? And would not this persuasion be confirmed, if he were 
apprized that such allusions were far from uncommon, even on 
grave occasions, at the time in which the conversation in question 
took place? Now it can scarcely, we apprehend, be doubted, 
that the transaction, if related in the Syriac spoken by our Lord, 


* Pearson, Beveridge, Pearce, Hurd, Horsley, and Marsh; Hammond, Whitby, 
Wells, Clarke; Doddridge, Campbell, Macknight. 


+ John, i. 42. ¢ Matth, xvi, 15—18. 
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would read much in the same manner as the English statement 
of it we have given above: the same word, Kepha, being used 
both for METPOS and MIETPA; and there being, consequently, 
none of that difficulty and perplexity which unavoidedly arises in 
the Greek account, from the impossibility of applying to Simon 
the femiuine appellative Petra. 

But, secondly, is this explanation found to be actually con- 


formable with historical truth? We answer in the words of the 
Bishop :— 


“* It does in fact appear, from the sacred historian, that Peter may 
justly be said to have laid, under Christ, the first foundations of that 
universal Church, which was destined to embrace all mankind within 
the pale of divine mercy. By the preaching of Peter, the first eight 
thousand Jewish converts were added to the infant Church of Christ ; 
and although, by reason of the magnitude of the task, Paul was mira- 
culously called and set apart, to deliver the word of salvation to the idol- 
atrous Gentiles, and is therefore commonly designated the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles ; yet it was Peter, by whose ministry the wall of parti- 
fion between Jew and Gentile was first broken down, when the devout 
Cornelius and his household were baptized. He first declared to the 
Apostles and brethren, who doubted, when they heard of that transaction, 
that God had granted to the Gentiles also repentance unto life:* and all 
this took place before the Holy Ghost had directed the Apostles to sepa- 
rate Barnabas and Paul for the work whereunto he had called them.t 
Accordingly Peter himself declared, in the apostolic council at Jerusa- 
lem, Men and brethren, ye know how that a good while ago God made 
chowe amongst us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of 
the Gospel and believe ;{ a distinct assertion of the priority of his own 
claim to that of any other Apostle, as the founder of Christ’s Church 
amongst the Gentiles. Yet he was only the founder; the opener, as it 
were, of the divine commission to those, who bad renounced idolatry, 


and worshipped the true God, although not according to all the forms of 
the Jewish religion.”—-pp. 85, 86. 


Lastly, is there any thing to be apprehended from the conces- 
sion that Peter was, on some account or other, esteemed worthy 
to be the foundation of the Church of Christ?) Are we bound 
to perpetuate the alarm which prompied many. of the divines of 
the Reformation to deny this honour to the Apostle, and to main- 
tain that Jesus spake only of himself as the Rock on which the 
Church was to be erected; and that he must have made this evi- 
dent to his hearers, by pointing to himself when he uttered these 
words? For ourselves, we confess that we are at a loss to dis- 
cern the peril that must attend the admission that this Rock was 
Peter. We are wholly unable to perceive how it would follow, 
that the Bishop of Rome is now the spiritual governor of all 


* Acts, xi. 18. + Acts, xiii, @. + Acts, xv. 7. 
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Christendom, even if it could be proved that the founder of the 
whole primitive Church once occupied that see. And surely we 
cannot be justified in adhering to an erroneous explanation of 
Scripture, because the corrupters of the Gospel have perverted 
and abused the right one. | 

On the whole, therefore, we are disposed to acquiesce in the 
determination of that eminent company of divines whom we have 
enumerated, and to which may now be added the name and au- 
thority of Bishop Blomfield. Whether the honour and atgreose | 
in question belonged to Peter, by virtue of his peculiar streng 
of character, or of that illustrious confession of faith, which formed, 
of itself, a sort of foundation stone to the whole fabric of the 
Christian doctrine, it is not here necessary to inquire. All we 
now contend for is, that the words in question were seme 
not with reference to Jesus, but with reference to Peter;* and 
that the distinction they conferred on him was personal to himself: 
not so exclusively personal, indeed, as to set aside the services, or 
impair the honours, of the other Apostles; but, most assuredly, 
so far personal, that his successors in the see of Rome, if ever he 
had been bishop there, would be entitled to claim neither part, 
nor lot, nor interest in that distinction. 

If it should be asserted, that Peter cannot be the Rock which 
supports the fabric of the Church, this being an honour which 
belongs exclusively to Christ himself; it may be replied, that to 
argue thus, is to bring figurative language to a test much more 
rigorous than it ever was designed to bear. The Saviour is, him- 
self, undoubtedly the only true foundation on which his own 
dispensation can rest. Other foundation than this can no man 
fay. And yet it may be true that the constancy and the energy 
of one of his Apostles might be so potently instrumental in the 
first establishment of the Church, as justly to earn for him— 
(though in a less exalted sense)—the title of founder of that 
Church, or the still more emphatic designation of the Rock on 
which the Church was built. And we should greatly distrust the 
soundness of that criticism which could raise a difficulty out of this 
free and varied application of the same metaphorical expressions. 

In Lecture VIL. p. 134, &c. we have an admirable description 
of the rise and progress of the spirit of religious formalism; of 
the process by which such numbers decline into that state, in 
which “ the very armour of righteousness becomes an incum- 
brance, instead of an instrument of protection and defence.” ‘The 
whole passage, to the end of the lecture, is worthy of the deepest 


* The reader may find this subject fully and ably discussed by Bishop Marsh, in 


Note (D) of the Appendix to the second Edition of bis Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and of Rome. ; 
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attention, though it is too long to be inserted. We transcribe, 
however, a small portion of the concluding paragraph, which, 
plain and simple as it is, contains a truth which seems to be much 
too generally forgotten :— 

“It is not enough that we bring men to the knowledge of Christ, 
unless they are afterwards, by the usual process of instruction, rooted, 
and grounded, and built up in it. They are not made Christians once and 


Jor coer ; but must grow in spiritual strength and grace, from the infancy 


of the life of God in the Soul, to a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.”—p. 141. 3 
We heartily commend this statement to the attention of those 
arents who make Christians of their children, merely by bring- 
ing them to the font, and, perhaps, by teaching them to recite a 
few of the forms, and to practise a few of the decencies of their 
profession, but who afterwards leave the gift of God to decay and 
perish; or, if the seed should survive such neglect, are content 
that it should continue to take its chance, and grow up, a man™ 
knows not how, and cares not, when! We likewise commend it to 
the meditation of those, who may imagine, not only that there is 
a certain moment in the life of every man who shall be saved, at 
which bis spiritual animation or quickening commences, but that 
this moment may be separated by any interval from his baptism ; 
that previous to that moment he is, essentially, in a state of hea- 
thenism; and that subsequently to it, his state, notwithstanding 
dubious appearances and formidable vicissitudes, is essentially 
and secure/y Christian: in short, that the man is then a Christian 
once and for ever. ‘The formalist, if he thinks at all about the 
matter, can hardly put much serious trust in his own method of 
making men Christians, unless by Christianity he means the mere 
negation of every other religious profession. On the other hand, 
they who presume wholly to separate the water and the spirit, are, 
surely, relying on a very adventurous scheme of theology; a 
scheme too which, it is to be feared, often sends up dangerous 
fumes into the brain; which tends to make the believer drunk 
with spiritual arrogance, and to turn into gall the sincere milk of 
Christian charity within him. They who rest in either of these 
extremes have, in truth, much to learn: and we know not where 
they can learn it better, than in the school of Bishop Blomfield ; 
a school of the most vigilant caution and sobriety, and which, yet, 
no mortal can fairly charge with a defect of warmth, or energy, 
or zeal, 
The ninth Lecture contains a judicious and satisfactory expla- 
nation of the conduct of St.Paul in the circumcision of Timothy, 
because of the Jews which were in those quarters ;* while Titus, 


* Acts avi. 5. 
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being a Greek, was not competled to be circumcised.* We have 
somewhere, met with a few lines of Augustine, in which the whole 
of this matter seems to be completely summed up. ‘“ Non ex 
simulatione Paulus aut Timotheum circumceidit, aut ipse que- 
dam ritu Judaico sacramenta celebravit; sed ex illA libertate qua 
preedicavit nec gentibus prodesse circumcisionem, nec Judai 
obesse.” St.Paul, as the Bishop justly remarks, though he was the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, “ directed his first attention to the Jews 
in every city that he visited.” It was, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that his chosen companion and fellow-worker should 
not be disqualified for effective co-operation with him -in this 
department of his labours. Now, the neglect of St. Paul’s 
precaution would, probably, have excluded ‘Timothy from any 
beneficial intercourse with the Jews; for his father was notori- 
ously a Greek, and thence it would naturally be inferred, that he 
never had undergone the Jewish rite. On the other hand, as his 
mother was a Jewess, he would not be considered as altogether a 
Gentile: and the rite of circumcision might therefore be regarded, 
not asa step necessary to his salvation, but as an act of proper 
and innocent conformity with the religion of one of his parents. 
The case of Titus was different: he, we are told, was himself a 
Greek; that is, a Gentile by both parents. He therefore, could 
hardly have been circumcised, without appearing to compromise 
the principle laid down by the Apostolic Council, that circum- 
cision was not to be required of the Gentiles. | 

We cannot forbear to pause here, for one moment, and to re- 
flect on the strange and unconquerable perverseness of attachment 
with which the sons of Israel clung to this and other ancient. 
ordinances, the more fondly as the period of their ruin a 
proached, and even after the day of desolation had passed over 
them. 


** After the destruction of Jerusalem,” we are told by Lightfoot, “ the 
women of rank among the Jews wore a golden crown, wrought in the 
fashion of a city, which they called the golden city: a strange fantastic 
way of mourning by pride; tocarry Jerusalem on their heads, when Je- 
rusalem lay in ashes at their feet! Much like this did they with their 
traditions and ceremonies. When, at the ruin of their city, they should, 
by right, have all been buried in ashes with it, they enhanced them, and 


made them more high and gallant than ever.” —Lightfoot's Fall of Jeru- | 
salem. 


The same infatuation seems to have long maintained itself even 
among the Jewish Christians. 


“« Circumcision,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ was part of the load com- 
plained of on the behalf of the Jews; and yet as soon as it was forbid- 


* Gal. ii. 3. 
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den, they were as fond of it as of their pleasures. Fifteen bishops of 


Jerusalem in succession were all circumcised ; and no arguments or au- 
thority could hinder them.” 

Of all the Lectures in this volume, the tenth is, perhaps, that 
in which the resources of the author are exhibited to the most 
striking advantage. And this will not be thought surprising, 
when we add, that the subject of that lecture is the preaching of 
St. Paul at Athens. It will not appear at all strange, that this 
eminent scholar, the accomplished editor of A%schylus, should 
feel his powers more than usually excited by the high and solemn 
interest- of an Apostle’s presence upon Attic ground,—of the first 
scene of Missionary labour in the land of Poets and Philosophers, 
the unrivalled School of Science and Art—the intellectual Me- 
tropolis of the World! It is impossible by extracts to do justice 
to this most instructive and masterly discourse ; in which all the 
classic information appropriate to the subject is unostentatiously 
brought together, and is produced with such perspicuity and 
force, as must have placed it within the reach of the plainest un- 
derstandings in the congregation. 

A note appended to the first Lecture contains some pointed 
animadversions on the method of deciding doubtful matters by 
lot, especially as practised by the Wesleyan Methodists in par- 
ticular instances, which the Bishop produces to illustrate the 
danger of misapplying the example of the eleven Apostles, re- 
lated in the first chapter of the Acts. ‘These strictures, it sneme, 
have called forth an explanatory answer from one of that body :* 
from which it would appear that long before the death of Mr. 
Wesley, as well as after that event, a question was agitated among 
them, “ whether the Methodist preachers had any scriptural au- 
thority to administer the holy communion ;” and that about the 
year 1792, a proposal was made that the administration of that 
Sacrament should be suspended for a twelvemonth; in order, we 
presume, to give time for dispassionate consideration of the ge- 
neral question, with a view to its final decision at the end of that 
period. ‘This proposal of a year’s delay, seems to have been the 
subject of so much tedious debate, that it was, at last, agreed to 
determine the question by lot; and the answer thus obtained was, 
* You shall not administer the Sacrament the ensuing year.”— 
This response at once put an end to all contention, and a minute 
was drawn up conformably to it. In this minute, however, 
London was excepted; and the reason of this exception was, 
that the London societies had no concern in the decision, three 
Episcopal clergymen having before been appointed to the London 


* Wesleyan Methodist's Magazine for September 1828, 
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circuit; of whose competency to administer the communion no 
question had ever arisen. Such is the account of this matter 
which is given by the Wesleyans: and their complaint against the 
observations of the Bishop is twofold. First, that he has repre- 
sented this body as committing to the decision by lot,—not the 
subordinate question of a year’s suspension of the communion,— 
but the general question respecting the scriptural authority of 
their preachers to administer it: Secondly, that his Lordship has 
charged them with “ gross inconsistency” and “ profane pre- 
sumption,” in. making an exception from the divine decision in 
favour of London. 

It is not within our province to pronounce any decision upon 
this affair, as involving a mere question of facts. Upon that 
part of the subject we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
saying, that, if the above statement should satisfy the Bishop that | 
he has been misinformed as to any of the circumstances of this 
case, no man living, we are fully persuaded, will be more ready 
than he to allow them the full benefit of their explanation. We 
cannot forbear, however, to avow our opinion, that their own re- 

resentation of this matter, taking it precisely as they have given 
it us, is hardly sufficient to turn the edge of his Lordship’s ani- 
madversion. For what is the case, as related by their own 
apologist? Being unable to agree among themselves upon the 
expediency of postponing for a twelvemonth the final settlement 
of a point of Church discipline, they resolve, at last, to commit the 
momentous question of de/ay or no delay, to Almighty God; re- 
membering that the lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth 
between the mighty; and considering that they had the example 
of the Apostles themselves in a matter which they thought, all 
things considered, of less importance!!! And, accordingly, while 
the lots were preparing, we are told, that God was surely pre- 
sent, yea, that his glory filled the room: and that all the preachers 
were in tears, and felt an undoubted assurance that God himself 
would decide !* And decide what?) Whether, or not, a doubt- 
ful practice should be discontinued for a twelvemonth! Now, 
if it is the pleasure of these gentlemen to determine their obscure 
questions of mere expediency by the cast ofa lot, or by the toss of 
a farthing, rather than by the more obvious and‘usual method of 
an enumeration of noses, it is a fancy with which, assuredly, 
no human being has any right to interfere. But when they pub- 
licly represent such questions as more important than the supply 
of a vacancy in the Apostolic College;—more worthy of the 
divine interference than the choice of one who was to join in 


* See Mr. Mather’s Letter in the Bishop's Appendix. 
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sending the sound of the Everlasting Gospel to the ends of the 
earth; and when they relate the transaction with almost as much 
solemnity as the Scriptures relate the consecration of the ‘Temple 
by Solomon,—it is, really, rather difficult to suppress a varied. 
conflict of feelings, such as we will not venture to describe. 
With us, we confess, sorrow is, most decidedly, the predominant 
emotion: for we cannot but indulge certain powerful yearnings 
of brotherly kindness towards the Wesleyans, as a class whose 
alienation from the Church bears an aspect of less menacing hos- 
tility than that of many other sects. And, besides, it gives us no 
delight to see any denomination of Christians expose themselves 
to the derision of the world, by the slightest approach to super- 
stitious vanities. We would gladly see them renounce all such 
affectations. Our common Christianity suffers by them; and 
therefore no faithful member of the Establishment can ever look 
upon such exhibitions without the deepest concern. 

Before we quit the consideration of these Lectures, we cannot 
forbear to remark, that in the first of them the Bishop has intro- 
duced a paragraph from Ernesti,* which, to say the honest truth, 
appears to us scarcely worthy of the honour he has conferred 
upon it, by giving ita place inhis own pages. The substance of 
this remark is, that sight and hearing are the two channels by which 
divine truth is conveyed to the mind; that each has its appropriate 
office and department; that the visible world leads to the religion 
of nature; the invisible world, through hearing, to the religion of 
grace; that the latter method of acquiring knowledge is to be 
valued above the former, since preternatural sights cannot enlighten 
the mind, whereas a simple exposition of the Gospel from the 
mouth of an Apostle, could make thousands wise unto salvation. 
Now to us, we confess, that there is an air of solemn trifling in this 
specimen of German exposition. ‘The observation, even if just, 
would be of very little importance: its justness, however, is open 
to reasonable doubt. All the senses, without exception, convey 
to us intelligence respecting the material world; and it cannot be 
questioned that a knowledge of the spiritual world may be ob- 
tained by persons to whom the sense of hearing is denied. ‘That 
the visible, audible, and tangible world leads to the religion of 
nature, and the invisible and impalpable world to the religion of 
grace, may be true; but it is not true that the eye or the ear are 

veculiarly or exclusively consecrated to the service of either. 

‘hen St. Paul says that the invisible things of God may be 
understood from the works of creation, he obviously means by the 
word invisible, to denote those things which are inaccessible to 
our corporeal senses generally, though one sense only is expressed : 


* De dono Linguarum: Opusc. Theol. p. 457. 
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and when he tells us that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God, he can only mean that no man can believe with- 
out instruction as to the things to be believed; and that the ma- 
terials of spiritual instruction are to be derived solely from Reve- 
lation. It never was in his thoughts to assign to the auditory 
faculty any superior or exclusive privilege, for he must have known 
that a man might obtain religious instruction from letters or from 
books, without ever hearing a lecture or a sermon. As for the 
frequent failure of miraculous evidence to produce conviction, 
this cannot reasonably be ascribed to any peculiarity in the sense 
of vision; the failure might be as complete if evidence were ad- 
dressed to any other sense. ‘The true comparison is,—not between 
the different channels of communication—not between miracles 
seen and instruction heard—but between interruptions of the 
order-of nature, which ‘‘ overpower the reason,” and the force of 
divine truth, which, however conveyed, convinces the understanding 
and takes the affections captive. We do, therefore, most respec- 
fully submit that this conceit of Ernesti is fantastic and nugatory, 
and not worthy to be interwoven into his Lordship’s meditations. 
And if, on reflection, it should appear so to him, we doubt not 
that he will adopt, respecting it, the language used by old Latimer 
on a different matter, and say, “ It isa fond thing: I will not tarry 
in it.” : 

Our opinion of the Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John is 
already before the public. ‘Their re-appearance in this volume, 
however, tempts us to indulge ourselves with one or two additional 
observations. On our recent perusal of them, we were much 
struck with the opening passage of the first Lecture, as affording 
a most valuable suggestion to those who would have access to all 
the treasures contained in the New ‘Testament. | 


“‘ There is scarcely any part of the sacred volume, especially of the 
New Testament, how often soever he may have read it, which will not, 
upon a careful re-perusal, furnish a Christian with new matter of in- 
struction and reflexion. If those persons, who have leisure and abilit 
for the pursuit, would frequently read the Gospel History, each time wit 
a view to some particular point of inquiry, they would find their labour 
amply repaid, by a clearer insight into the force and consistency of all its 
eden For instance, I would at one time study the narratives of the 

“vangelists, with a view to the peculiar opinions which the Jews enter- 
tained concerning their expected Messiah. I would read them again, 
with reference to the personal character and conduct of our Saviour; at 
another time, for the purpose of comparing all the parables which speak 
of the kingdom of heaven; at another, with an eye to the fulfilment, or 
abrogation, of the Mosaic law; and lastly, with a particular attention 
to that important and capital feature of the Gospel dispensation, the 
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office and nature of our blessed Saviour. In pursuing our inquiries on 
this head, we shall find our attention particularly drawn towards the 
Gospel of St. John; which tells us a great many things, about which 
the other Evangelists are silent, and takes but little notice of others, 
upon which they enlarge.” —pp. 249, 250. 

We have been led to the more particular notice of this valuable 
recommendation, by the recollection of a circumstance which we 
once heard related, and which illustrates powerfully the usefulness 
of sitting down to the perusal of Scripture with a view to the 
elucidation of some one point. A believer in the doctrine of the 
Trinity happened to be attended in his last illness by a Socinian 
physician, and frequent discussions arose between them respecting 
the office and person of the Saviour. As the end of the Christian 
was approaching, he told his medical friend that he was no longer 
able to endure the fatigue and exhaustion occasioned by. these 
long arguments, and that he must therefore finally close their reli-- 
gious conferences with one suggestion, which was to be considered 
as his latest and most solemn counsel. He adjured the inquirer 
to peruse the Gospel of St. John, attentively and repeatedly, 
without note or, comment, and to retain closely in his mind, 
throughout thesé perusals, the following sentence—* Jesus Christ 
was nothing more than the son of Mary—a mere mortal man,” 
By this method, said the dying patient, the Socinian hypothesis 
will be brought into perpetual collision with the sacred text; and 
if their incessant conflict does not satisfy you, that either the Soci- 
nians or St. John are in error, [ should totally despair of your 
conviction. What was the result of this advice, in that particular 
case, we are not informed; but we are unable to imagine how 
such a contest could well be carried on beyond the first fourteen 
verses of the first chapter. For we might ask, with the Bishop— 
“ Would an Evangelist, holding the Unitarian opinions of the 
present day, open the Gospel as St. John does?”* We have here 
a question which throws a strong light on the value of the counsel 
given to the Unitarian physician; and to us it appears that the 
mind which could escape from its assault, must be utterly impas- 
sive to every weapon or implement in the magazines of reason. 
Even though St. John himself should rise again from the dead, 
and wield the sword of the Spirit, such an intellect would remain 
invulnerable ! 

In Lect. IV.is considered the remarkable text in John, viii. 58, 
in which Jesus uses the words Before Abraham was, I am; an 
assertion which is usually regarded as conclusive, as to the pre- 
existence of the Saviour. ‘The Unitarians, however, deny that 
this inference is necessary. In order to understand how they 

P. 273. 
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elude the force of the text, it will be necessary to transcribe it in 
Greek. The words are, Auiy, duiy, AG vyeverdas, 
EQ EIMI;—which they render thus, “ Before Abraham was 
born, | am he.” In support of this version, they produce two 
passages from this same chapter. The first of these isin verse 24, 
where our Saviour says, yde pa ors ETQ EIMI, 
amoSaveicbe Tals which is thus rendered in our 
version: For if ye believe not that I am ue, ye shall die in your 
sins. The other passage is in v. 28, where the following words 
occur—tére ors ETQ EIMI-—and these again are simi- 
larly rendered— Then shall ye know that I am he.* ‘The Unita- 
rians therefore contend, that if the words ETQ EIMI may be 
translated by the words—ZJ am he—in the 24th and 28th verses, 
it is perfectly reasonable so to render them in v. 58. And they 
further maintain that our Saviour never intended to assert his own 
personal pre-existence, but merely to declare that, in the counsel 
and design of God, he was the Messiah ages ago; that his mis- 
sion in that character was determined upon before the birth of 
Abraham. 

It must be allowed that this interpretation is not wholly de- 
ficient in plausibility or ingenuity; and we are not quite certain . 
that the question is completely disposed of by the following brief 
answer, to which the limits of a discourse unavoidably confined 
his lordship 


* It is evident that the Jews did not conceive Jesus to assert that he 
was the Messiah, till he made the declaration in the text; and the text 
contains no such assertion, unless it be taken to imply a pre-existence.” 
—p. 303. 


Now, whether or not the words of our Lord, in the verses 24 
and 28, were understood by the Jews to imply an assertion that 
he was the Messiah, it is not necessary to determine. It is, how- 
ever, quite undeniable that our Lord himself intended to convey 
that notion, when he used the words ETQ EIMI, whether they 
were so understood by the hearers or not. If, then, these words 
were fit for that purpose in the 24th and 28th verses, why (it may 
be asked) should they be without the same power and significa- 
tion in the 58th verse? And if Jesus could claim the office of 
Messiah, in the 24th and 28th verses, without using expressions 
which imply pre-existence, why should it be presumed that he 
must have intended to imply pre-existence in the language 
ascribed to him in vy. 58? 

Should it be said that the question is determined by the con- 
duct of the Jews, who suffered the language in the former verses 


* See also Matth. xxvi. 22. 25. bye thas, Lord, am I he? 
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(24. 28,) to pass with impunity, but who took up stones for his 
destruction the moment the words in v. 58 had passed his lips,— 
it would, probably, be replied by the adversary, that “ the con- 
duct of the Jews proves nothing, but that they were themselves 
almost as deeply in error respecting this matter as the modern 
Trinitarians: and that, being possessed with the notion of their 
Messiah’s pre-existence, their suspicious bigotry gave a corre- 
sponding import to the somewhat ambiguous language of the 
supposed impostor before them: but it cannot follow that the 
language of Jesus of itself necessarily implies his pre-existence, 
merely because the Jews were in a state of mind which disposed 
them to give it that signification.” 

We desire to have it understood, that we have not the faintest 
doubt that this text is justly alleged as furnishing a strong testi- 
mony to the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ. But, in 
argument with a Unitarian, who should reason in the manner 
stated above, we should prefer relying upoa the words taken with 
reference to the context, rather than upon the necessary force 
and import supposed to belong to the words taken by themselves. 
Let it then, for the sake of argument merely, be conceded to the 
Unitarian, that v. 58 does not, ex vi terminorum, establish the 
alationer tags of the speaker, but that it might, if taken by itself, 

e capable of the meaning contended for by them; and then let 
us see whether that meaning be such as the tenor of the con- 
ference could possibly lead our Saviour to express. ‘The Jews, 
be it remembered, had proclaimed their astonishment at certain 
expressions uttered by Jesus, which seemed to intimate that he 
and Abraham had, personally, been in the presence of each other ; 
they said unto him, thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham? Now the answer of Jesus, as it appears in the 
authorized version, is pertinent and natural; and, substantially, 
it amounts to this: “ Are you surprized at the notion of my 
having seen Abraham? I will tell you something yet more asto- 
nishing than this: for, verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham was, Iam. ‘The existence I now have, was long pre- 
vious to the appearance of the patriarch, and it continues ever 
invariably the same.” Now this reply is precisely such as the 
objections and inquiries of his adversaries was fitted to call forth. 
But how will the dialogue proceed, if the Unitarian version be 
accepted? ‘The Jews ask Jesus how he could have seen Abra- 
ham? and to this question Jesus replies, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, in the purpose of God my designation to the office of 
Messiah was fixed long before the patriarch came into the world! 
And what, we may ask, would this reply do to allay the astonish- 
ment and perplexity of his hearers? The decree of God might, 
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ages ago, have determined that Jesus should, at the proper time, 
come into the world, and should then sustain the character of 
the Christ: and yet it would remain just as unaccountable as 
ever that, when Sart did appear, he Should speak of himself as 
if he were contemporary with one who lived nineteen centuries 
before him. The Unitarian interpretation, therefore, might con- 
fidently be rejected, solely on the ground, that it puts an evasive, 
unmeaning, and nugatory answer into the mouth of Him, who 
spake, as never man spake. 

The concession which, for the sake of argument, we have above 
made to the Socinians, we now so far retract, as to maintain, 
that the language of v. 58, if it does not, by absolute necessity, 
imply a pre-existence, is yet such as most readily and naturally 
to suggest that notion. This, we apprehend, few candid Unita- 
rians would attempt to deny. We therefore earnestly adjure that 
sect to consider ehithse it is imaginable that Jesus should have 
used such language, if, all the while, he knew that notion to be 
utterly unfounded? If he were conscious of first coming into 
existence within a period of fifty years, would he have spoken of 
himself in words which could, by possibility, lead his hearers to 
infer that he was in existence before the father of the faithful? 
Jesus was well aware that the Jews entertained high and tran- 
scendent, though probably very indistinct, notions respecting the 
person and office of their Messiah; that they claimed for him, 
not only pre-existence, but superhuman dignity and power. We 
ask then, can it be conceived that he would ever so express him- 
self as to raise the slightest suspicion that he claimed those celes- 
tial honours, if he were conscious of being nothing greater than 
a mortal teacher, commissioned to awaken sinners to thoughts 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment? Is it credible that, 
under such circumstances, any man of common sense or common 
integrity would allow himself the use even of an ambiguous ex- 
pression? that he would give utterance to a syllable which might 
tend unduly to exalt himself in the estimation of his hearers? 
And if these things are not credible, how can we avoid the 
inference which this, together with a vast mass of other testimony, 
seems to force upon us, that our Lord was not simply the son of 
Mary—not the creature of yesterday—but that he was in existence 
before Abraham, before Adam, before the foundations of the 
world; that he was one with the Father, not only by unity of 
will and counsel, but also by an unspeakable communion of 
essence and of attributes. 

We now close this volume, with sentiments of the deepest 
— for the powers and the feelings which gave it birth, and 
with cordial exultation at the advancement of its author to so 
commanding a post of usefulness as the see of London. 

NO, IX.—JAN. 1829. c 
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Art. I1.—Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, e Vaticanis Co- 
dicibus edita, ab Angelo Maio, Bibliotheca Vaticane Prefecto, 
ad Leonem XII. Pontificem Maximum. 2 vol, 4to. Rome, 
1825—1827. 


Ir has fallen to the lot of no person, since the revival of letters, 
to make so many discoveries in ancient literature, as to Angelo 
Maio, the editor of the two bulky volumes now before us; who 
at present is librarian of the Vatican, but when he first distin- 
guished himself as a finder and publisher of books, oceupied the 
same station in the Ambrosian library at Milan. Italy, whatever 
we may think of it now, in the department of scholarship and 
criticism, was once decidedly pre-eminent in promoting classical 
learning; and it is to that country, that we are indebted for the 
preservation or discovery of most of the classics, as well as for 
the monuments of ancient art. It was a glorious time for litera- 
ture, and one upon which we may well look back with enthusiasm 
and regret, when Popes and Cardinals devoted their enormous 
revenues to the purchase of manuscripts; and when every petty 

tentate of Italy made his court an asylum for the unhappy 

recian exiles, Petrarca and Boccaccio should perhaps have 
the credit of setting the example in the 14th century; their thirst 
for ancient authors was insatiable; and they were men to whom 
a new book was far more valuable than “ princes’ favours.” Pe- 
trarca amused himself, when a new classic was brought to him, 
with inditing letters to the author: thus he addressed Quintilian 
upon the ae of his writings; and having been led to expect 
a copy of Varro, in which he was disappointed, he wrote an 
epistle to that ancient Roman, expressive of bis regret. We are 
happy to find that much of this classical enthusiasm is inherited 
by Signor Maio; and some of his exclamations, upon finding 
uncial characters under more modern writing, would rejoice the 
heart of Petrarca, if he could but hear them. 

The publications of Angelo Maio already amount to several 
volumes, and it is truly astonishing how he and the Italian 
het can get through so much work in the course of a year. 

us we find him publishing fragments of Fronto, Plautus, 
Iseus, and Symmachus in 1815: in the following years he put 
forth others of Themistius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Philo 
Judeus, and Porphyrius. He continued nearly at this rate, 
bringing to light the unknown treasures of the Ambrosian library, 
till he was summoned to Rome by the Pope to superintend the 


enormous collection of the Vatican; and the first result of his 


labours was the publication of a considerable portion of Cicero's 
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treatise de Republica, the discovery of which would alone have 
been sufficient to immortalize his name. In 1823 he entered 
upon an entirely new branch of learning, by giving to the world 
some unpublished fragments of Roman law; and since that time 
he has put out two immense quarto volumes, such as printers or 
readers seldom contemplate, olo: viv Bporol containing perhaps 
the most valuable relics of any which he has discovered. 

This indefatigable editor has been fortunate in having had the 
superintendance of two such libraries, as the Ambrosian at Milan 
and the Vatican at Rome. The latter is the richest in the world; 
and the former is in Italy second only to the Vatican. Our readers 
will perhaps not think it irrelevant, if we give a brief history of 
both these collections. 

Nothing seems to be known of the papal library till the 14th 
century; but there must have been a collection of books before 
that time ; since upon the removal of the papal see to Avignon, it 
is expressly mentioned that the library travelled also. When 
Rome once more became the residence of the Popes in 1417, 
the books returned; but some Italian writers have hinted that 
a few volumes were detained at Avignon, of whose history no- 
thing has ever been heard. However this may be, we have an 
account of the libraries at Rome in 1432, when Ambrogio Ca- 
maldolese visited that city; and he speaks of one which belonged 
to the Pope, and another to St. Peter. How the Apostle came 
not to leave his books, as well as his keys, to his successor, is not 
stated. We may conjecture, perhaps, that one of the libraries 
belonged to the See, and the other had been collected by Mar- 
tin V., who was Pope at that time. Ambrogio however did not 
see much in any of the shelves. ‘The first commencement of a 
new era in the Vatican library was made by Nicolas V., who 
would probably have done much, but his plans were frustrated 
by his death in 1458. Sextus 1V., who reigned from 1484 to 
1492, went on with the design, and added considerably both to 
the books and the building. ‘The MSS. are stated to have been 
very numerous at that time. Julius I1. was too much engaged 
in unprofessional pursuits to think of the library: but his suc- 
cessor, Leo X., who, with all his faults, was a munificent prince 
and a gentleman, spent his money profusely in collecting literary — 
treasures for the Vatican. ‘There never perhaps was a period 
more favourable to a virtuoso or a bibliomaniac; and a pope of 
the house of Medici knew well how to employ emissaries in every 

arter where talent was to be found, or MSS. to be purchased. 

he classical labours of Leo were well nigh being all wasted, 

when Rome was taken and eae by the Imperial forces in 

1527. The library of the Vatican shared the misfortunes of 
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the rest of the city; and some of its treasures were irretrievably 
lost. It began to recover itself under the next Pope, Paul LII.; 
and Sextus V., if he had lived longer, would have left it in a state 
of great magnificence. As it was, he held the see for barely six 
years; and in one year he rebuilt the library under the direction 
of the celebrated architect Fontana: Paul V., who reigned from 
1605 to 1626, added many Greek and Latin MSS. as well as 
two new rooms to the building. When Maximilian Duke of 
Bavaria conquered the Palatinate in 1622, he made a present of 
the famous library of Heidelberg to Pope Gregory XV. ‘This 
collection of books was the most considerable in Germany ; and 
in the time of Joseph Scaliger was considered by that eminent 
scholar to be more valuable than the Vatican library itself. When 
Maximilian gave it to the Pope, the MSS. alone were estimated 
at 80,000 crowns; and the precious cargo was conveyed to 
Rome under the direction of the learned and celebrated Leo 
Allatius. ‘The whole collection however did not reach Rome; 
for when Heidelberg was taken by the army of General ‘Tilly, 
the usual consequence of such an event extended to the library, 
and many of the MSS. were torn or lost. The Pope, to whom 
this treasure had been given, did not live to see it placed in the 
Vatican; but his successor, Urban VIII., a pontiff of great 
munificence, received the collection with the honours which it 


— merited, and built a separate room to contain it. Some notiou 


imay be formed of the value of these MSS. when it is stated, that 
out of 500 MSS. which the commissioners of the French Re- 
wublic carried off from the Vatican in 1797, 38 belonged to the 
leidelberg collection; and when the French were made to dis- 
gorge their stolen works of art in 1815, the Bavarian government 
put in its claim to these 388 MSS., and was fortunate enough to 
recover them for their ancient residence at Heidelberg. ‘The 
Vatican received several large accessions subsequent to the pre- 
sent of the Duke of Bavaria. Alexander VII.; who rei 
from 1655 to 1667, removed thither the library which had been 
till then at Urbino: and Christina, Queen of Sweden, in addi- 
tion to many other tokens of her fondness for the papal see, 
bequeathed 1900 MSS. of considerable value to Alexander VIIT. 
We have not time to notice the smaller augmentations, which the 
Vatican has received at various subsequent periods. In the de- 
partment of MSS. it is universally allowed to be the richest in 
the world; and from the specimens which Angelo Maio has 
already given of its unpublished stores, no person can venture to 
say what discoveries may not yet be made there. His present 
Holiness, Leo XII1., is not unworthy of such an indefatigable 
librarian: and we rejoice to hear, that he has lately enriched the 
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shelves of the Vatican with 5000 volumes, which were the pro- 
perty of the Cavaliere Cicognara. 
The other library, in which the labours of Signor Maio.were 
first employed and distinguished by so many discoveries, is that 
at Milan, which is known by the name of the Ambrosian, In 
the time of Mabillon, who wrote in 1685, it was considered. to 
be decidedly the first collection after that of the Vatican; and 
the. books and MSS. together were computed to amount to 
40,000. ‘The founder of this magnificent library was Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo, cousin and successor to Saint Charles of 
that name. The Cardinal was Bishop of Milan from 1595, to 
1631, and was himself a very voluminous author. The pains 
which he took to collect books for his new institution, were 
worthy of the illustrious family to which he belonged; and after 
employing learned men in various parts of the world to purchase 
books and MSS. he opened the library in 1609. His modesty 
was perhaps as remarkable as his liberality; and instead of 
calling it by his own family name, he bestowed upon it that of 
St. Ambrose, the patron saint of his city. The Ambrosian col- 
lege was also founded by him, as an appendage to the library ; 
and he endowed it with an income for sixteen dottori, a 
a division of labour were to superintend different branches of 
literature. Angelo Maio was one of these sixteen dottori; and 
he continued in this capacity, till he was invited, as we haye 
already stated, to take upon himself the management of the still 
more ample stores in the Vatican. sas tas 
It has, perhaps, not fallen to the lot of any person for some 
centuries to inspect so many works which were before unknow 
as to Signor Maio: and though his classical learning and. critica 
acumen have been treated rather slightingly by some scholars 
who have republished his discoveries, we must not forget that in 
a few years he has done vastly more than any librarian who has 
preceded him. The Vatican and the Ambrosian libranes have 
had several learned men for their Custodi and Prefetti:, but the 
MSS. still slept upon their shelves, unexamined, or at least un- 
peat and the art of decyphering palimpsests is so decidedly 
aio’s own, and his eyes seem to possess a perspicacity for that 
work so perfectly lyncean, that whatever may be his deficiencies, 
and whatever errors he may have committed through ignorance 
or haste, he may certainly be reckoned librariorum facile princeps, 
whether we take /ibrarius in its. usual sense,.or by a license 
pronounce it to be Latin for librarian.. 
_ The two volumes, which. are now before us, not, only contain 
many more fragments than he had ever before published, but,they 
also relate to authors, whose works .are most valuable, .. The 
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mere fact of seeing ninety-four quarto pages of unpublished frag- 
ments of Polybius is almost enough to reconcile us for ever with, 
the Pope, who has encouraged the publication of them. ‘Toge- 
ther with these we have 131 pages of Diodorus Siculus, 111 of 
Dio Cassius, 61 of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, &c. &c. Ke., all 
rag now for the first time from the Vatican; and if Angelo 
aio is blest with a long life, we may hope to see these quarto 
volumes issue from the Roane press as rapidly and as larly, 
as our forefathers used to receive the thunders of the Vatican. 
We hope to make our readers acquainted with these interesting 
fragments, which at present are but little known in England: but 
since many other of Signor Maio’s labours have not met in this 
country with the notice which they deserve, we shall not render 
an unprofitable or unamusing service to our readers, if we sub- 
join a list of all his publications, and add such information as 
may serve to show the extent of his discoveries. We shall name 
the works according to the order of publication, and give so 
much of the title of each as is necessary to indicate the contents. 

Isocratis Oratio de Permutatione, cujus pars ingens primum 
Grece edita ab Andrea Mystoxide nunc primum Latine exhibetur 
ab anonymo interprete, qui et notas et appendices adjunxit. Me- 
diolani, 1813. 

This, which we believe to be the first classical publication of 
Signor Maio, and to which he did not think proper to affix his 
name, was not an original work, but a Latin translation of a 
fragment of Isocrates, which had been published at Milan in the 
preceding year by Andrew Mystoxidas. This author, whose 
name is perhaps unknown to most of our readers, was a young 
Greek of great promise; and we regret that we have not heard 
more of him since the publication of this fragment. He was 
then a corresponding member of the French Institute, and His- 
toriographer of the Lonian islands: to which latter station he 
seems to have been particularly suited, and to have felt an en- 
thusiasm for the intellectual improvement of his countrymen, 
which was worthy of happier days. Being an admirer of Isocra- 
tes, he made the works of that orator the special object of his 
search, in a visit which he paid to several Italian libraries: and in 
the Laurentian library at Florence, as well as in the Ambrosian 
at Milan, he was rewarded by finding a MS. which enabled him 
to supply a considerable lacuna in the Oration de Permutatione. 
This speech had always been published in a very imperfect state ; 
though it now appears that there are several MSS. which 
contain it entire: for beside the two already mentioned, it has 
been found also in two others in the Vatican. ‘The importance 
of the fragment discovered by Mystoxidas may be perceived, 
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when it is stated by him in the title, that it occupies eighty pages. 
He printed the whole of the Oration, and took it exclusively from 
the Ambrosian MS. which, he informs us, once belonged to 
Michael Sophianus, a refugee Greek, who came to Italy in the 
15th century. The Laurentian MS. which contains this frag- 
ment is of the 13th century, and the Ambrosian is more recent 
by two centuries: but our readers must not be angry with the 
editor for choosing to print from the latter, when they find him as- 
signing as a reason, that “ Isocrates was printed for the first time 
at Milan by countrymen of Isocrates.” He alludes to the editio 
princeps which was printed at Milan in 1493, under the direction 
of Demetrius Chalcondylas, a native of Athens; and the patri- 
otism, which led Mystoxidas to select the Milan MS. and the 
Milan press, is worthy of much admiration. At the end he sub- 
joins various readings from the Laurentian MS., but he excuses 
himself from adding notes or a Latin translation, because he in- 
tended the work for the use of his countrymen! In the year 
after the publication of this volume, Angelo Maio published a 
Latin translation of the Oration de Permutatione, the unpublished 
part being apparently translated by himself; and of course he 
was the first person who had rendered this service. ' 
M. Tullii Ciceronis trium Orationum, pro Scauro, pro Tullio, 
pro Flacco, partes inedita, cum antiquo Scholiaste item inedito ad 
orationem pro Scauro. Mediolani, 1814. 
These fragments, which consist in all of thirty-six octavo pages, 
were found in a palimpsest MS. which came originally from Bobbio 
in Liguria. A monastery was founded there by S. Columbanus 
in 612, and Muratori has published a catalogue of its library, 
which is supposed to have been drawn up in the 10th century, 
The collection of books was one of the most valuable, of which 
we have any account in the middle ages; and there are reasons 
for believing, that some of them were presented to S. Columba- 
nus by Dungalus (probably Douglas) a native of Scotland. At 
the beginning of the 17th century, Cardinal Frederic Borromeo 
purchased the most valuable of the MSS. and removed them to 
the library, which he had lately founded in Milan. On one of | 
them, which contained the poems of Sedulius, Maio perceived 
traces of some ancient characters, which had been rubbed out to 
make room for the more recent writing. These half-defaced 
letters turned out to belong to some orations of Cicero, and the 
learned decypherer of them conjectures that they were written in 
the second or third century. He supposes the poems of Sedulius 
to have been made to usurp their place in the 8th century; and 
at the same time the parchment which had originally been folded 
in quarto, was converted into an octavo. Notwithstanding the 
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erasures and dislocations of this unfortunate MS. the indefatigable 
Maio succeeded in making out a considerable part of the oration 

Scauro, of which hardly any fragments were in existence ; and 
which, according to the author of the Dialogue de causis corrupte 

entia, was delivered in a cause which excited the interest of 
the whole city of Rome. ‘This oration has also some scholia, 
which are written, like the text, in uncial characters; and Maio 
considers them to be the production of Asconius Pedianus, who 
wrote before the end of the first century. Eight pages of this 
volume contain fragments of the oration pro M. Tullio, of which 
not much more than twenty lines had been collected before from 
different grammarians. Maio has recovered part of the erordium, 
and nearly the whole of the narratio. Of the third oration men- 
tioned in the title, that pro L. Flacco, we have but.a very small 
portion. In the printed editions of Cicero, this speech has a con- 
siderable /acuna between the second and third chapters, and ano- 
ther between the eighth and ninth. Maio’s fragment does not 
belong to the part which has already been printed, and he thinks 
that it ought tobe placed before the third chapter. The palimp- 
sest also contained a portion of the oration pro Celio, the whole 
of which is in the printed editions: the editor, therefore, only 
subjoins the various readings. 

‘This volume was reprinted at Rome in the same year; and as 
if it was not enough to have discovered fragments of three un- 
published speeches of Cicero, the highly favoured Maio brought 
to light some portions of three more orations, and actually pub- 
lished them in the same year with the following title. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis trium Orationum, in Clodium et Curionem, 
de wre alieno Milonis, de Rege Alexandrino, fragmenta inedita. 
Item ad tres predictas orationes, et ad alias Tullianas quatuor 
editas, Commentarius antiquus ineditus, qui videtur Asconit Pe- 
diam. Scholia insuper antiqua et inedita, que videntur excerpta 
e Commentario deperdito ejusdem Asconti Pediani ad alias rursus 
quatuor Ciceronis editas orationes. Mediolani, 1814. 

These fragments were also found in a palimpsest MS. in the 
Ambrosian library, which came originally from Bobbio. The 
work, which had been written over them, was an account of the 
Council of Chalcedon; and the editor conjectures that the mis- 
chief was done in the eighth century. The second of these frag- 
ments, which belongs to the oration de ere alieno Milonis, is par- 
ticularly valuable, since no such speech was hitherto known to 
have been spoken by Cicero. The Commentary, which Maio 
conjectures to be the work of Asconius, relates to the orations 
already published, pro Archia, pro Sylla, pro Plancio' et in Vati- 
nium: it contains some historical allusions, and some new Latin 
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words, beside acquainting us with two works of Cicero, of which 
nothing had been known, Epistola ad instar voluminis de con- 
sulatu suo ad Pompeium, and Edictum L. Racilii Tr. Pl. in 
Invectionem P. Clodii. A new fragment of the comic author 
Afranius, and part of a speech of C. Gracchus, are also con- 
tained in this Commentary. The Scholia, which are announced 
in the title, relate to the four published orations, Quarta Catih- 
naria, pro Marcello, pro Ligario, and pro Rege Deiotaro, The 
editor has prefixed a dissertation, in which he gives his.reagons 
for ascribing both these annotations to Asconius, as well as.an 
elaborate inquiry into the life of that grammarian. haven gor 

We are rather anticipating the order of time, but the subject 
appears to justify it, when we state, that this most industrious of 
librarians had not yet done with Cicero: and after the interludes 
of several more discoveries, with which our readers will shortly 
be acquainted, he published, in 1817, another volume with the 
following title : 

M. Tullit Ciceronis VI. Orationum partes ante nostram atatem 
inedite ; cum antiquo Int te, ante nostram item atatem inedito, 
gui videtur Asconius Pedianus, ad Tullianas VII. Orationes. 
Accedunt scholia minora vetera. Lditio altera, quam ad, Codices 
Ambrosianos recensuit, emendavit et auxit, ac descriptione Codicum 
CXLIX. vita Ciceronis, aliisque additamentis instrurit Angelus 
Maius. Mediolani, 1817. 

The reader will have perceived, that this was a republication 
of the fragments contained in the two last-mentioned works; and 
the editor informs us that he had corrected the text in more, than 
one hundred places, and entirely recomposed his notes. He also 
searched all the 149 MSS. mentioned in the title, in the hope of 
being able to supply some of the lacunez: but in this instance his 
labour was not rewarded. We may add, that, previous to this 
second edition, the fragments had been reprinted at Frankfort in 
1815, and at Kiel in 1816; and German editors are useful per- 
sons to follow such a man as Angelo Maio. 

M. Cornelii Frontonis opera inedita cum epistulis item ineditis 
Antonini Pii, M. Aurelii, L. Veri et Appiani, necnon aliorum 
veterum fragmentis. Mediolani, 1815. 

This is one of the most interesting discoveries which Maio has 
as yet made, since it relates to an author who was so celebrated 
in his day, but of whose works so little has come down to us. 
Aulus Gellius has preserved some fragments; and these, with 
some precepts which appear in the editions of the ancient gram- 
marians, formed nearly the whole of what time had spared from 
the writings of M. Cornelius Fronto, It was well known from 


history, that he was preceptor to the Emperors M. Aurelius and 
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L.. Verus; and as to his oratory, we may infer something of its 
excellence, when Macrobius mentions four styles, the copious, 
of which Cicero was at the head; the brief, in which Sallust 
excelled ; the dry, which is ascribed to Fronto; and the rich and 
florid, in which the younger Pliny indulged. ‘Thus Fronto was 
placed atthe head of a particular style of oratory; and Eumenius, 
in his Panegyric upon Constantius, goes so far as to say, Fronto 
Romane eloquentia non secundum sed alterumdecus. ‘The learned 
may now form some opinion as to the truth of these praises, 
since A. Maio has brought to light the following works from a 
palimpsest MS. at Milan. One book, containing 13 Epistles 
to Antoninus Pius; two books of Epistles to M. Aurelius; two 
books of Epistles to L. Verus; and two of Epistles to his friends; 
a treatise de Feriis Alsiensibus, or upon the festivals of Alsium, 
a town in Etruria; de Nepote amisso, a work upon the death of 
Decimanus, the son of Aufidius Victorinus and Fronto’s daughter ; 
two books, de orationibus, addressed to M. Antoninus; fragments 
of speeches and letters; fragments of a history of the Parthian 
war, which he wrote to console the Emperor M. Aurelius upon 
the losses in Parthia; Principia historia, being a history of the 
Parthian war against Vologeesus, the third of that name; some 
ludicrous works, such as, the praises of dust and smoke, the 
praises of negligence, and Arion. Beside these numerous 
works, which are all in Latin, we have also portions of seven 
Greek epistles. It will be seen from the title, that the volume 
also contains some letters of Appian, and of the three Emperors, 
Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, and L. Verus. In a literary point 
of view, the work is a great curiosity; but it also supplies us with 
some historical notices, which we did not possess before. ‘That 
Fronto himself was an African, may perhaps be considered of 
no great importance: but the fact had been disputed; and we 
now learn for certain, that the orator was’ born in that country, 
and in the city of Certa. His work upon the Parthian war also 
throws considerable light upon the campaign in which Armenia 
was recovered by L. Verus, and the crown of it bestowed upon 
Sohemus, the former king. ‘To a classical reader it will be 
interesting to meet with unpublished fragments from several 
ancient authors; such as Ennius, Plautus, Nevins, Levius, (as 
it is here written, not Livius or Lavius,) Caecilius, Laberius, 
Cato, Sallust, Theodorus, (a rhetorician, who is thought by Maio 
to be the same mentioned by Cicero, Brut. 12, and Orator. 12, 
but who probably lived much later,) Chrysippus, a Stoic, (v. Cic. 
de Fin, iv. 3.) and Dionysius, surnamed Aemrrés or Tenuior, who 
was Fronto’s master. All the works, which are here printed for 
the first time, are, as might be expected, in a very mutilated state : 
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they were taken from the same parchment MS. contaming the 
acts of the Council of Chalcedon, which we have already men- 
tioned, when speaking of the fragments of Cicero; so that the 
monk, or whoever he was, who was hired in the eighth century 
to rub out old writing, seems to have had the spoiling of a valu- 
able library. It is a singular circumstance, that part of this MS, 
is preserved at Milan, and part at Rome. Maio conjectures that 
the works of Fronto were written upon it in the fourth century, 
or at least not later. ‘The words are joined together, but the 
terminations of sentences are marked by a sort of comma at the 
top of the line *. ‘The volume is put forth in extremely good 
style, with engravings of the emperors and other embellishments. 
The editor gives an account of all the works of Fronto, which 
are known to have existed; and also a list of 37 Latin words, 
and four Greek, which do not occur in any other author; toge- 
ther with remarkable phrases, which are used in the course of 
the volume. 

These fragments were reprinted at Frankfort in 1816, and at 
Berlin in the same year, with notes of Niebuhr, Butman, and 
Herndorf; but we must again anticipate the chronological order 
of this account by stating, that Maio himself, in 1823, published 
an entirely new edition of the works of Fronto. ‘The title is as 
follows :— | 

M. Cornelii Frontonis et M. Aurelit Imperatoris Epistule, L. 
Veri et Antonini et Appiani Epistularum reliquie, fragmenta 
Frontonis, et scripta grammatica: editio prima Romana, plus 
centum epistulis aucta ex codice rescripto Bibl. P. Vaticane. 
Rome, 1823. 

We are sorry that Signor Maio thinks it proper to write Epis- 
tule, which is a piece of affectation unworthy of so indefatigable 
an editor. He ought not to have time even to think of such 
pedantry. We have not been so fortunate as to see this volume; 
but if it contains all the literary notices and embellishments which 
appear in the first edition, it entirely destroys the value of it; 
for the present one contains upwards of 100 new letters of Fronto, 
which have been found in the Vatican; probably in the other 
part of the MS. which came from Bobbio. 

M. Acci Plauti inedita ; item ad P. Terentium 
Commentationes et Picture inedite. Mediolani, 1815. 

‘These fragments of Plautus were found in a palimpsest MS. 
which was used a second time to receive the Latin translation of 
the Old Testament in the seventh century. ‘The original writing 


* It is worthy of remark, that Fronto himself pointed the works of Cicero. For 
the marks of punctuation used by the ancients, see Lips. Epist. 39, ad Audeiantiaum. 
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appears to be not later than the age of the Antonines; and the 
MS. contained all the published plays, except the Amphitryo, 
Asinaria, Aulularia, and Curculio. In addition to these it con- 
tained the Vidularia, the loss of which has long been deplored 
by the learned: but only two leaves of this play are now remain- 
ing, upon which there were eighty verses, and these in a very 
mutilated and almost illegible state. ‘These fragments of Plautus 
are in fact so few, and what there is, is in so imperfect a con- 
dition, that they may perhaps be pronounced the least valuable of 
all Maio’s discoveries. He holds out hopes to the admirers of 
Plautus, that he may probably give an edition of all the plays, in 
which advantage will be taken of the best MSS. which Italy may 
supply. But we should be rather sorry to see this indefatigable 
editor abandon his peculiar province of discovery for that of cri- 
ticism. He has no competitor in the one; in the other there 
are hundreds of scholars who could and would exult in his 
deficiencies. 

The remainder of this small volume is occupied with a com- 
mentary upon Terence, taken from a MS. of the eighth century. 
The scholia appear to have been hitherto unpublished, as were 
also some drawings of masks, contained in the same MS. Some 
of them partly agree with those which were published in 1736 
from a Vatican Ms. by Moainardus. ‘This is the only sort of 
service which Maio can hope to render to Terence. Palimpsests 
will in this case be of no avail; except perhaps to give some 
various readings: for ‘Terence appears to have only written six 
plays; and unluckily for the modesty of our school-boys and the 
discoveries of Angelo Maio, all the six are in existence. He 
translated 108 from Menander, but they were all wrecked and 
lost. 

Isai Oratio de Hereditate Cleonymi, nunc primum duplo auc- 
tior. Mediolani, 1815. 

A MS. of the fourteenth century, in the Ambrosian library, 
contains two orations of Iseus, de He@reditate Cleonymi and de 
Hereditate Meneclis. The former had always been printed with 
many Jacune and corruptions, The present MS, contains it in 
a perfect state, and has enabled the editor to lengthen the speech 
by more than one half. He also subjoins a Latin translation : 
but with respect to the other oration, de [Hereditate Meneclis, 
(which was not in Reisk’s collection, but was printed for the first 
time in London about the year 1785, again with notes at Gottin- 
gen in 1788, and again by Orellius in 1814 at Zurich,) Maio 
has not thought it necessary to print the original speech; but he 
has collated his MS. with all the three editions, and published 
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the various readings; so that in fact we are in possession of all 
which the Milan MS. contains. 

Q. Aurelii Summachi V.C. octo orationum ineditarum partes, 
invenit notisyue declaravit A. Maius. Accedunt additamenta 
quedam. Mediolani, 1815. 

It will be observed, that the name of this author is here written 
Summachus ; and Maio informs us that his MS. always writes it 
in that way, or Summacus, which is still worse. ‘There are few 
editors who would not have taken it upon themselves to write it 
correctly, Symmachus. But whatever may have been his own 
fancy, or that of his secretaries, as to the orthography of his 
name, he was certainly a distinguished orator; and Macrobius 
finishes the quotation given above, in which he praised Cicero, 
Sallust, Fronto, and the younger Pliny, by adding, ‘ and now 
our countryman Symmachus has reached a luxuriance of style 
inferior to none of the ancients.” He was consul in the year 
391, and lived about 20 years later. Ten books of his Epistles 
were already extant: but the orations, which gained him his cele- 
brity, were all lost. Maio has discovered parts of eight orations, and 
published them from the same MS, of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which had already furnished fragments of Cicero and Fronto, 
The original writing of Symmachus appears to be of the sixth 
century: and to complete the account of this author, we may 
add, that in 1823 Maio published a second edition of these eight 
orations, together with a ninth, which he found at Rome in the 
remaining part of the same MS. Only two pairs of leaves con- 
taining Symmachus are in the Vatican; the rest are in the 
Ambrosian library. In this second edition Maio gives a detailed 
account of the family of Symmachus, and a list of all the 
speeches which he is known to have delivered. ‘The names of 
the nine contained in this volume are as follow: Laudes in Valen- 
tinianum I.; Laudes in Valentinianum [I.; Laudes in Gratianum; 
Laudes in Patres; Pro Patre; Pro Trygetio; Pro Synesio; Pro 
Fl. Severo; Pro Valerio Fortunato. ‘The last is the one disco- 
vered at Rome: and that every part of this prolific palimpsest 
may be duly appreciated, we are informed, that even the second 
writing, which relates to the Council of Chalcedon, is valuable, 
and might be collated with advantage by the editors of councils. 
Maio subjoins some various readings from it: and we should 
also mention, that at the end of the first edition he gives the 
collation of three leaves of this MS. which contained the pane- 
gyric of Pliny upon Trajan. Some of the variations from the 
printed copies are very remarkable. The orations of Symmachus 


had previously been reprinted at Frankfort in 1816, and also at 
Berlin in the same year. 
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Philonis Judai de Virtute ejusque Partibus, invenit et inter- 
pretatus est A. Maius. Preponitur Dissertatio cum descrip- 
tione librorum aliquot incognitorum Philonis, cumque partibus 
nonnullis Chronici inediti Eusebii Pamphili, et aliorum operum 
notitia e codicibus Armeniacis petita. Mediolani, 1816. 

The zeal, which prompied our indefatigable editor to print a 
treatise of Philo Judaus, while he was already almost over- 
whelmed with newly-discovered classics, is truly laudable. But 
in the present instance his good genius forsook him, and he was 
rather premature in crying evgyxe. It seems, that a MS. in the 
Ambrosian library contains some works of Philo Judeus, and 
among them that which is in all the printed editions, entitled 
mavta omovdaioy elvas ‘This was unmediately preceded 
by another, with the name of Philo prefixed to it, and with the 
litle Gri mis ‘There is no such work as this 
in the printed editions of Philo: but there is abundant evidence, 
both from himself, and from Eusebius, Jerom, &Xc. that he wrote 
a work with that title, or rather with one resembling it, ravre 
Gavrov bodAov sivas. It would appear from the Ambrosian MS. 
that this lost treatise was at length discovered. But Maio had 
penetration enough to see, that the title is incorrectly affixed ; 
and he has printed it not only as an unpublished work of Philo, 
but with a title, of which nobody as yet had ever heard, zegi 
ager’ xal tav tavrys pogiwy. ‘This ttle is taken from the 15th 
chapter of the treatise: and we give the editor credit for his in- 
genuity and boldness: but unfortunately some person provok- 
ingly conversant with Greek writers has found out, that this new 
treatise of Philo Judeus is the real and indisputable property of 
one Georgius Gemistus Pletho, who studied philosophy and his- 
tory at Constantinople just about 1,400 years after the time of 
Philo. Pletho’s treatise de Virtulibus was printed for the first 
time at Antwerp in 1575; and though copies of it are not very 
scarce, we could readily have excused Signor Maio, in the midst 
of his numerous avocations, for not having studied the works of 
Gemistus Pletho. But unluckily he will make excursions into 
the regions of criticism; and boldly pronounces that “ from the 
style and sentiment of the work it cannot be thought to be written 
by any one else than Philo.” It is at least extremely improbable, 
that two authors should so closely resemble each other “ in style 
and sentiment,” with so great an interval between them: but it 
is tolerably apparent, that Maio has never read Philo Judeus 
at all; or he would not have said that he wrote Allico sermonis 
genere, and that he was called alter Plato verborum optimorum 
ornatu sententiarumque majestate. We were well aware of the 
proverb, vel Plato Philonizat, vel Philo Platonizat: and no per- 
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son can read Philo, without seeing that he had drunk deep at the 
fountains of Platonism: but we conceive it to be only within the 
precincts of the Ambrosian library, that the language of Philo is 
said to be Attic, or his style to resemble that of Plato. It is 

lain, that the scribe, who was employed upon the works of 

hilo, being aware that there was a treatise missing, took one 
from the writings of Pletho, and thought that with the right ttle 
it would look quite as well. How delighted would he be, and 
at the same time astonished, if he could know that his artifice had 
succeeded with the Pope’s principal librarian! We must not, 
however, leave our readers with an impression of disappointment 
concerning Philo Judeus. Much has yet been done; and our 
thanks are in some measure to be given to Angelo Maio. As 
soon as he had discovered the treasure, as he supposed it to be, 
of the long-lost work of Philo Judeus, he wrote to John Zohra- 
bus, a learned Armenian at Venice, to know whether this treatise 
was contained in an Armenian MS. which was reported to con- 
tain many unpublished works of Philo. He received for answer, 
that the MS. did not contain half of Philo’s works, nor the one 
in question: (it would have been strange indeed, if it had been 
there:) but that it had many which are not known to exist in the 
Greek. This John Zohrabus is a man of great enterprize, and 
to whom the learned are already much indebted. He made a 
journey into Poland purposely to search for Armenian MSS.: 
for it was well known, that when many of his countrymen took 
refuge in Poland about 800 years ago from the invasions of the 
Saracens, they carried with them copies of those works, which 
had been translated into the Armenian language in the fifth cen- 
tury. Zohrabus was fortunate enough to find in a neglected 
room, near the Armenian church at Lemburg, a parchment MS. 
containing some works of Philo Judeus. ‘The monks would not 
sell it, but allowed him to carry it with him to Venice, and have it 
copied there. He then found, that several leaves of it were 
wanting ; but by a succession of good luck he met with a similar 
MS. in the Patriarch’s library at Constantinople. The age of 
both of them was nearly the same; the date of that which came 
from Poland being 1296; that of the other 1298: and he con- 
jectures, that the translation was made in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury; probably by the celebrated Moses Chorenensis himself: but 
of this there seems very little evidence. The MS., however, 
contains, thirteen works of Philo in the Armenian language ; 
eight of which are not known to exist in the Greek. Maio gives 
a list of these eight works: but since there is a prospect of our 
seeing them all printed in a Latin translation, we will copy the 
title of a volume which has lately been published at Venice. 
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Philonis Judai Paralipomena Armena: libri videlicet quatuor in 
Genesin; libri duo in Exodum; Sermo unus de Sampsone ; alter 
de Jona: tertius de tribus Angelis Abrahamo apparentibus: opera 
hactenus inedita, ev Armena versione antiquissima nunc primum 
im Latinum translata per J. B. Aucher. Venetiis 1828, Vol. L. 
The last of these treatises does not appear in the list given by 
Angelo Maio, unless he has confounded it with another: but he 
also mentions the following, which we hope will appear ma 
second volume. 1. De Sacerdotibus ; that which is printed being 
very defective. 2. Quod Deus ob suam beneficentiam ignis con- 
sumens nominetur in visione trium puerorum. 3. De Providen- 
tia, ad Alevandrum, libriduo. 4. Bruta quoque animalia ratione 
esse pradita. 

Themistii Philosophi Oratio_in eos, a quibus ob prafecturam 
susceplam fuerat vituperalus. Mediolani, 1816. 

Themistius was a contemporary of Symmachus, and lived from 
the reign of Constantius to that of Theodosius. The edition of 
his works by Harduin coutains thirty-three orations: and it ap- 
pears from Photius, that thirty-six were formerly in existence. 
Maio has discovered another in the Ambrosian library, the title 
of which is given above. The object of it is partly to defend 
himself, and partly to praise the Emperor Theodosius. The 

same MS. contained a preface to the twentieth oration, (Or. 
funebris in| Patrem,) which does not appear in the printed edi- 
tions. It is published at the end of this volume by Maio. ‘The 
newly-dicovered oration has been edited a second time by Jacobs 
at Leipsic, with various readings upon the orations of ‘Themistius, 
supplied from MSS. at Munich and Milan. 

Dionysti Halicarnassei Romanarum Antiquitatum pars hactenus 
desiderata, nunc denique ope codicum Ambrosianorum restituta, &c. 
Mediolan, 18i6.. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as is well known, wrote the history 
of Rome in twenty books, from the origin of the city to the be- 
cinning of the first Punic war. Of these twenty books, only the 
ten first, and half of the eleventh, have come down to us entire ; 
and we had nothing of the remainder, except what Ursinus pub- 
lished in 1582, in the Excerpta de Legationibus, and Valesius in 
1634 in the Excerpta de Virtutibus et Vitus. ‘These were all 
the fragments which we had of the nine last books and a half, 
till Augelo Maio published the present volume, He found m 
two Ambrosian MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
what he then thought to be an epitome of the whole history, 
made by Dionysius himself, in tive volumes or books. It is cer- 
tain, that Photius and Stephanus of Byzantium speak of such an 
epitome; but nevertheless Maio has changed his opinion since 
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the publication of the present volume; and he is now convinced 
that the two Ambrosian MSS. contain ercerpta from the original 
work itself, similar to those which were edited by Ursinus and 
Valesius. ‘The Ambrosian MSS. indeed contain many of the 
fragments, which these two learned men had already brought to 
light: a fact which seems sufficiently to prove the genuineness of 
Maio’s discovery: and he has made his work of great value and 
utility, by bringing together all the fragments of the nie last 
books, whether discovered lately by himself, or published before 
by Ursinus and Valesius ; so that this volume contains everything 
which is known to exist of the Roman History of Dionysius, 
subsequent to the first ten books and a half. ‘The two Ambro- 
sian MSS. were unfortunately in a very bad state: several lacuna 
occur; and the trouble of decyphering them, and arranging the 
fragments, was so great, that Maio has not published any part 
of the ten first books. His own fragments begin with the punish- 
ment of Sp. Melius. He prints the text in capitals, for which 
we cannot quite see the reason; and at the end he gives an 
Index Greeitatis which presents some new words. We shall 
have occasion to return to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, when we 
notice the contents of the two volumes, whose title 1s at the head 
of this article: and the reader will perceive, that interesting as 
was the publication of the present fragments, the same editor has 
done still more for this ancient historian. 

Porphyrti Philosophi ad Marcellam, &c. Accedit ejusdem Por- 
phyrit Poeticum Fragmentum. Mediolam, 1816. 

[t is singular, that the point should not yet be decided, whe- 
ther Porphyry, the most learned and zealous opponent of Chiis- 
tianity in the third century, had ever been a believer in the Gos- 
pel or no. Cave quotes Nicephorus as stating the affirmative on 
the authority of Eusebius; and though the fact does not appear 
in any of the existing works of Eusebius, yet Cave might have 

uoted Socrates, as making the same appeal to Eusebius, and he 
lived 800 years before Nicephorus. However this may be, the 
Christians succeeded very effectually in destroying the works of 
Porphyry. Constantine speaks of them as being nearly extinct 
in his time: (apud Socrat. i. 9.) and Theodosius ordered the 
sreat work against the Christians in fifteen books to be publicly 
burnt. Eusebius, however, has preserved some fragments of it; 
and the treatise de abstinentia ab esu animalium has come down 
tous. A few other scattered relics have also escaped; and Maio 
has now rescued another of Porphyry’s works from oblivion, 
which is mentioned by Eunapius and Cyril of Alexandria. It 
seems that the philosopher had married Marcella, the widow of a 


friend, who was a Christian; and at the end of ten months, being 
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obliged to take a journey, he wrote the little work, which has 
now been brought to light from a MS. in the Ambrosian library. 
The true title of the poetical fragment, which accompanies this 
work, is weg) tis éx Aoyiwy gidorogias, though in the MS. it is 
written didovogias, as it 1s also corrupted by 
Julius Firmicus: but Eusebius, Theodoret and Augustin confirm 
the other reading. ‘The MS. also proves that the poem, of which 
this is a portion, consisted of ten books. This treatise of Por- 
phyry has since been published by Orellius in his Opuscula 
Gracorum Veterum Sententiosa, Lips. 1811; where he tells us, 
that he retained Maio’s hasty Latin translation, though he cor- 
rected it in some places. 

ViBvrans Adyos 8. Sibylle liber viv. editore et interprete A. 
Maio. Additur sextus liber et pars octavi, cum multa vocum et 
versuum varietate. Mediolam, 1817. 

It is not our intention to enter into any detail of the various 
impostures, which have appeared at different times under the 
name of Sibylline verses, nor of the collections which have been 
made of them by different editors. We shall only mention, that 
Maio has found a MS. at Milan, which will be valuable to per- 
sons, who take an interest in those compositions. In the sixth 
and eighth books it differs very much from the printed editions : 
and a fourteenth book is now published for the first time with a 
Latin poetical translation, the work, as it appears, of this multi- 
farious artist. 


Itinerarium Alexandri, ad Constantium Augustum Constantini 
M. fiium. Mediolani, 1817. 


Julii Valerti VCL res geste Alexandri Macedonis, translate 
ev Asopo Greco. Mediolani, 1817. 

‘These two works were found in the same MS. which belongs 
to the Ambrosian library, and appears to be of the ninth or tenth 
century. ‘Their subjects are similar; and they may be considered 
of considerable interest, not only as works, which have been 
hitherto unpublished, but which were not even known ever to 
have existed. ‘The former is anonymous, and was composed by 
some person, who amused himself with investigating the life and 
campaigns of Alexander, at the time that Constantine was about 
to send his son Constantius into Persia at the head of the im- 
perial forces. ‘The work contains the history of Alexander from 
his birth to his death ; and it may be mentioned, that the author 
attributes the latter event, not to poison, but to the king’s in- 
temperance at the table of Medius. His agreement with Arrian 
in many points, as Maio remarks, serves to confirm his veracity ; 
while he differs from him in so many others, that his work has its 
value as an independent document, It appears from the dedica- 
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tion, that he also investigated the campaigns of —_— in the 
east; but that part of his work is lost. He appears to have been 
a Pagan; and in point of date may be classed with Symmachus 
and Ammianus 

The second work, whose title is given above, was translated 
by J. Valerius from the Greek of AZsopus: but beyond the mere 
names, we know as little of these two others, as of the anonymous 
compiler of the former history. Maio infers, that Zsopus could 
not have lived later than the fourth century; and he may have 
been earlier, because his translator Valerius appears to have 
lived about that period. It seems probable, that the latter was 
an African, and that /Esopus himself composed his work in 
Alexandria. It is said to have some resemblance to the account 
which is entitled de pralits magni Alevandri Macedonis; but the 
author was evidently not averse to the fabulous. ‘The MS. con- 
taining it is by no means complete. Of three books, into which 
the work is divided, the first and part of the second are missing : 
but Maio has been fortunate enough to find in the same hbrary 
an abridgemcut of the work, which supplies the contents of the 
lost part. | 

Philonis Judai de cophini festo—et de colendis parentibus, 
cum brevi scripto de Jona. Mediolani, 1818. 

Signor Maio has been more fortunate in his present attempt 
to gratify the readers of Philo Judzus, than in the volume which 
he published in 1816. Gemistus Pletho cannot, we conceive, 
put in any right or title to these newly discovered treatises. ‘The 
editor, having met with a MS. of Philo in the Laurentian library 
at Florence, collated it with Mangey’s edition, and found that it 
contained two works, which no editor as yet had printed. ‘The 
first, which is entitled de cophini festo, had never been noticed, 
as far as we are aware, by any writer. ‘The fragments at the end 
of Mangey’s edition take no notice of it: and since Philo wrote 
a special treatise upon the Jewish festivals, which has come down 
to us, but in which no mention is made of the festum cophini, there 
is some room for suspicion as to the genuineness of this piece. 
We have already seen, that the writers of MSS. were capable of 
intermixing other people’s works with those of Philo; and, there- 
fore, although the other unpublished work in the same MS. has 
much more to be said in its favour, we must suspend our judg- 
ment for the present concerning the festum cophini. ‘The other 
treatise, which Maio has published from the Laurentian MS, is 
entitled de colendis parentibus; and appears to be that part of 
Philo’s great work upon the decalogue, which related to the fifth 
commandment. Mangey and other editors have long deplored 
the loss of this commentary; and Mato has more than redeemed 
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his credit by making this valuable addition to the works of Philo, 
He has added a Latin translation of the two treatises, and notes. 
At the end of the volume is a fragment of a work de Jona, which 
is translated from an Armenian MS. of Philo, by Zohrabus.. 
But we have already spoken of this MS. and its learned pos- 
sessor; when we stated that the treatise de Jona, together with 
four other works, had been translated into Latin, and oy iuted at 
Venice in 1828. 

P. Virgilit Maronis interpretes veteres: Asper, Cornutus, Ha- 
terianus, Longus, Nisus, Probus, Scaurus, Sulpicius et Anony- 
mus. Mediolani, 1818. 

We shall not detain our readers long with an account of this 
work ; though an unpublished commentary of the fourth century 
must always carry with it considerable value. Maio made the 
present discovery at Verona; where under the works of Gregory 
the Great, which were transcribed in the ninth century, he dis- 
cerned some older writing, which turned out to be part of Virgil, 
with Scholia of the grammarians mentioned in the title. He 
has only published those which had not hitherto been printed ; 
and as usual, he prefixes some useful literary notices. When we 
remember the charges which are brought against Pope Gregory 
the Great, who was remarkable, according to Jortin’s civil lan- 
guage, “for running down human learning and polite literature, 
for burning classic authors, and patronizing ignorance and stu- 
pidity,” we could hardly quote a greater instance of poetical 


justice, than that he has actually been the means of preserving an 


illustration of Virgil; and the librarian of Pope Leo XII. has 
pulled the works of Pope Gregory to pieces, that he may deci- 
pher a few fragments of some old grammarians. We are aware 
that Bayle, who certainly was not an ultra-papist, expressed him- 
self in doubt as to the anti-classical mania of Gregory; and 
Tiraboschi has advanced some very strong arguments in defence 
of the Pontiff. We therefore do not wish to repeat calumnies: 
but it is perhaps lawful to say, that we give our plenary absolu- 
tion to Signor Maio for defacing the works of Gregory, if he 
can bring to light even a few pages of an unknown author, 
Eusebii Pamphili Chronicorum Canonum Libri duo. US EX 
Haicano codice a Doctore Johanne Zohrabo Collegii Armeniaci 
Venetiarum alumno diligenter expressum et castigatum Angelus 
Maius et Johannes Zohrabus nunc primum conjunctis curis Latini- 
tate donatum notisque illustratum additis Baas reliquiis edi- 
derunt. Mediolani, 1818. 
At the end of the volume containing the treatise of the 
Pseudo-Philo de Virtute, Maio added a specimen of the Chro- 
nicle of Eusebius, taken from an Armenian MS. In the present 
year he assisted in publishing the work itself, as will be seen in 
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the above title. ‘The history of this Armenian translation of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius has been so often told, that we shall merely 
remind our readers, that the work was originally divided by Eu- 
sebius into two books, of which the first 1s lost, and the second 
has only come down to us in Jerom’s Latin translation. When 
Villefroy published an account of Armenian MSS. at Paris 80 
years ago, he informed the learned world, that the Chronicle of 
Eusebius existed in Armenian: but nothing definite was known 
concerning it, till an Armenian, named George, made it known in 
1792, that the work was preserved at Constantinople. Zohra- 
bus, of whom we have already spoken, was then in that city, and 
prevailed upon George to copy it forhim. He carried this copy 

with him to Venice in 1794: and it seems to have been in conse- 
quence of Maio’s application to him about the works of Philo in 
1816, that he undertook to publish. The result was the joint 
publication, of which we have given the title ; and Zohrabus ap- 
pears to have translated the work from Armenian into Italian, 
from which language Maio again turned it into Latin. ‘The 
intention and industry of Maio in furthering this work, which is 
not exactly within his province, (though the limits of that pro- 
vince are rather undefined) are certainly very commendable: and 
perhaps his character is not really open to any imputation, for 
either stealing another man’s goods, or for manufacturing them in 
an awkward or clumsy manner. He may possibly have thought, 
that every thing was fair and for the best: but unfortunately in 
the same year, 1818, a much better edition appeared at Venice 
of the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius, published by J. Bap- 
tista Aucher, who in the preface expresses himself as follows 
concerning Messrs. Maio and Zohrabus. “ ‘This would be the 
place to speak of a very recent edition, printed at Milan, and 
borrowed from this Armeno- Latin-Greek copy of ours: but since 
the reader, who is anxious to do so, may compare it with our 
genuine text, it seems to us superfluous to take trouble about 
a matter which is evident. It will be enough at present to state, 
that it was made from that first copy, which we have spoken of 
as being interpolated by George, who transcribed it, and which 
was carried to Milan without our knowledge, while I was absent 
from Venice, but corrected in some places from the other more 

perfect copy, which we afterwards received from the same 
George.” —Pref. p. xxxvi. There is an appearance of fairness 
and confidence in this statement, which entitles it to attention: 

and since we really feel much indebted to Signor Maio, we would 
rather make no comment upon it: but one thing seems certain 
beyond dispute, that Aucher’s edition is the one to be purchased, 
and not that of Messrs. Maio and Zohrabus. : 
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Samuelis Presbyteri Aniensis Temporum usque ad suam atatem 
ratio, e libris Historicorum summatim collecta: opus ex Haicanis 
quinque codicibus ab Johanne Zohrabo Doctore Armenio diligenter 
exscriptum atque emendatum Johannes Zohrabus et A. Maius 
nunc primum conjunctis curis Latinigate donatum notisque illus- 
tratum ediderunt. Mediolani, 1818. 

This work is published at the end of the last, to which it forms 
a very suitable appendix : and if the joint editors were guilty of 
any literary delinquency in publishing the Chronicon, they may 
almost be considered to have atoned for it, in translating this 
work of Samuel, the Presbyter, or Priesbyter, as it is here 
printed. The author was an Armenian, a native of Ania, a town 
on the river Achurius in Siracia. He undertook the work at the 
request of the Patriarch Gregory, whom Maio conjectures to 
have been Gregory Junior, who was raised to that dignity in 
1176. He abridged the first book of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
and made the second more useful for reference, by affixing the 
years of the Christian era, and by adding many particulars omit- 
ted by Eusebius. He also continued the Chronicle from the 
twentieth year of Constantine, where Eusebius ended, to the 
forty-fifth of Manuel Comnenus ; and all his additions are parti- 
ticularly useful for matters relating to Armenia. The work was 
never before printed: and though the value of it is diminished by 
the real Chronicle being now translated from the Armenian, yet 
the supplemental parts, which Samuel has furnished, will often be 
found useful to the investigators of ancient history. 

Iliadis Fragmenta, cum picturis; item Scholia Vetera ad 
Odysseam. Mediolani, 1819.—This is by far the most splendid 
work which Angelo Maio has yet published: indeed it would be 
difficult to name any volume which surpasses it, for the sumptu- 
ousness of its decorations and the beauty of the execution, It 
comprises two distinct works, as the title expresses: 1. Fragments 
of the Lliad, with engravings of subjects connected with that poem, 
taken from an Ambrosian MS. 2. Scholia upon the Odyssey, 
also taken from different MSS. in the same library. We must 
first acquaint our readers, how the inestimable treasure, from 
which these fragments are taken, came to Milan. ‘The fame of 
the Pinelli library has reached the ears of most scholars; and 
Mr. Dibdin’s language, in his most enthusiastic moments, is cold 
and tame compared with what it would have been, if he had seen 
those books brought to the hammer. Gianvincenzo Pinelli was 
of a Genoese family, and born in Naples, in the year 1535. At 
the age of twenty-three, he removed to Padua, having already a 
considerable character in the literary world. At Padua he spent 
the remainder of his days, and died there in 1601, having devoted 
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his whole life to collecting books and MSS., and what is not 
always the case with collectors, to making a good use of them 
also. His family being still settled at Naples, the books which 
Pinelli had devoted nearly forty years to getting together, were 
stowed in an hundred chests, and put on board three vessels, to 
make their voyage to Naples. The whole collection, however, 
was not embarked, for a servant had purloined several volumes 
during his master’s last illness; and the Venetian senate laid its 
suspicious hands upon 200 MSS. through fear of cme some 
state-secrets divulged, if these documents became public. 
hope that what was most valuable to the Doge and his conscience- 
stricken council, would be of least interest to the classical or 
aonb reader. But we must return to the three ships, which 
omer himself, if Angelo Maio could resuscitate him, might 
truly call dexexaxous. 
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The angry gods, or the Doge of Venice, put it into the head 
of a Turkish pirate to attack this classical flotilla, and one vessel, 
laden with three chests of libri Pinelliani, fell into the hands of 
the barbarians, who were probably much Senppoene when they 
found the nature of their prize. It is said that they threw some 
of the cargo into the sea; and the vessel, which was suffered to 
drift with the remainder, ran ashore near the coast of Fermo. 
The whole shore is stated to have been covered with books and 
papers for some miles, and the fishermen used them to stop the 
crevices of their boats, while their wives put them to the same 
ignoble office in their windows. At length the Bishop of Fermo 
heard of the wreck, and succeeded in recovering as much as would 
fill twenty-two chests. These at length rejoined their former 
companions at Naples, though many of them were the worse for 
their disaster, and the marks of sea-water may still be seen upon 
some of them. Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, of whom we have 
already spoken, at length purchased the greater part of this inva- 
luable collection; and for the sum of 3,400 golden crowns, he trans- 
ferred to his newly-founded Ambrosian library, as many books 
and MSS. as filled seventy chests. Among the latter was the 
Homer, from which the present fragments and designs are taken; 
and if the MS. had been preserved entire, there would perhaps 
be no treasure in the classical world which could be compared 
with it. Unfortunately, but a very small portion of it remains. 
It appears originally to have contained the whole of the Iliad, 
written in square and beautiful characters, with coloured drawings, 
illustrative of some scene in the poem, upon every page. Maio 
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compares it to the Virgil and Terence, which are preserved in the 
Vatican. After the lapse of some centuries, the MS. appears to 
have come into the possession of some one who valued it only for 
the pictures; and his taste in them was not very great; for he 
cut the parchment, on which they were drawn, Into various forms, 
without at all regarding the poetry belonging to them, Thus the 
greater part of the letter-press, as we should now cal! it, was lost; 
and at a later period, probably about the thirteenth century, some 
other person, who cared rather more about Homer, injured the 
MS. still more by thinking to benefit it. ‘The large uncial letters 
were perhaps puzzling to him, and therefore he pasted paper on 
the back of each page; but since this very process defaced the 
poetry belonging to each picture, he wrote upon the paper such 
scholia and remarks as he thought related to the subject. Maio, 
by dint of great labour, detached this paper from the back of 
parchment, and all the verses which he has thus been able to 
recover, amount to about 800. The number of pages is 58, and 
consequently there are as many pictures, but many of them are 
sadly mutilated. It cost the artist, who was employed to copy 
them, I’. EX. Schottus, the best part of two years to complete hi: 
task; and they are engraved with the most scrupulous attention 
to neither adding to, or diminishing, the original designs. Maio 
conjectures that the drawings were made, and the accompanying 
text was written, in the fourth or fifth century, which gives it, 
according to his statement, a precedence in age over every other 
MS. of the [had by five or six hundred years. ‘The Scholia, which 
were written on paper at the back of the page, are mostly the 
sume which have often appeared in print, and Maio therefore has 
not published them. | 

The remainder of the volume is occupied, as we stated, with 
Scholia upon the Odyssey. ‘The zeal and ambition of Maio seem 
to have been singularly excited by the celebrated Venetian Scholia 
upon the Iliad, published by Villoison; and he appears to have 
been anxious, that the Ambrosian library should be found to con- 
tain as valuable treasures as that at Venice. He informs us, that 
Villoison made diligent inquiry im the East for any MSS. with 
Scholia upon the Odyssey, but without success. ‘The Ambrosian 
library contains five MSS. of the Odyssey, three of which have 
Scholia. ‘The collation of these has supplied many various read- 
ings in the text; and Maio wishes to persuade himself and his 
readers, that the Scholia were the work of the same person who 
wrote the Venetian Scholia upon the Iliad. This 1s, perhaps, 
un instance of what is vulgarly called, riding one’s hobby too 
hard. At least Butman, who published a collection of Scholia 
upon the Odyssey, in 1821, at Berlin, and who is certainly a 
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better judge of these matters than Maio, gives it as his opinion, 
that the Ambrosian Scholia are not worth much, and are cer- 
tainly not the production of the same person who wrote those 
published by Villoison. Maio, however, has done all he can, 
not only to raise the character of his own Scholia, but to make 
them as useful as possible to general readers; for he has sub- 


joined an index of matters contained in them, and he informs us 


that they would supply a copious list of new words, Nor 
have his labours been confined to MSS. of the Odyssey only. 
‘This same volume contains an account of all the MSS. of the 
Iliad in the Ambrosian library, none of which is older than the 
tenth century; and the patience of this most extraordinary libra- 
rian is proved by the fact, which he here states, that he had col- 
lated all these MSS., as far as the seventh book, with Wolf’s 
edition. ‘There is reason to suspect that he still meditates some 
great work connected with Homer: though how he finds time 
even to think of such stupendous undertakings, much less to 
make preparations, while he is almost monthly discovering some 
new classic, 1s what we cannot possibly understand. 


Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite, Graii, 
Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade. 


This may, indeed, be said with great truth, if the splendid dream 
should ever be realized, with which Maio has amused himself in 
contemplating an edition of Homer: and our readers will, per- 
haps, not be angry, if we lay before them what is Signor Maio’s 
beau ideal of an edition of the prince of poets.” The text is to 
be taken from the Ambrosian fragments, the Venetian MSS., 
the Commentary of Eustathius, and the editio princeps printed at 
Florence in 1488*. Underneath the text are to be the various 
readings; and in the margin (which is to be of most luxuriant 
dimensions) are to be the Venetian and Ambrosian Scholia, as 
well as the lesser ones printed at Rome, and the Commentary of 
Eustathius. All this will not occupy more than six folio volumes 
of the largest size, three for the lliad, and three for the Odyssey. 
A Latin prose translation will fill another volume; after which 
as many more may be added as will suffice to contain Apollonii 
Lexicon Homericum; the different Claves Homerica ; Homerice 
Allegoria Heraclidis Pontici, Joannis Pediasimi, et J. Tzetza; 
cure Isaaci Porphyrogeniti et aliorum Gracorum, &c. &c. &c. 
There is no calculation of the number of volumes which these 
appendices will occupy: but we should recommend Signor Maio, 
who from his employments at Milan and Rome must have 


* Typis Bernardi ct Nerii Tanaidis Nerlii Florentinorum, nono mensis Decembris, 
auno 1488, See Maittaire, Annal, Typogr. vol. i. part 1, p. 49. 
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influence with the Emperor and the Pope, to obtain the consent 
of those two personages for the formation of a joint stock com- 
pany, to carry on this stupendous work. ‘The Universities of 
this country would doubtless form a committee, and send depu- 
ties to some central place, where learned men should assemble 
from different parts of Europe. ‘The sovereigns might easily 
agree that all hostilities should be suspended while this edition 
was In progress; and as other critics will from time to time be 
adding new commentaries upon Homer, the company should be 
empowered to publish additional folio volumes as often as is 
necessary; and the profit arising from the sale may be devoted 
to excavating Herculaneum and Pompeii, draining the Lacus 
Asphaltitis, rebuilding Palmyra, or any other antiquarian work, 
the expense of which may not exceed the sum raised by the sale 
of Angelo Maio’s Homer. 

At the end of this volume he has published a work, with 
which probably few of our readers are acquainted, Didymi Alex- 
andrint Marmorum et Lignorum quorumvis mensure. It is taken 
from a MS. of the sixteenth century. 

Ul/phile Partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab 
A. Maio repertarum Specimen, conjunctis curis ejusdem Maiti et 
Caroli Octavii Castillionai editum. Mediolani, 1819. 

If the last volume was the most splendid of any which Maio 
has published, the present one, perhaps, contains the account of 
a discovery, which is as curious and interesting as any which he 
has hitherto made. Many of our readers are familiar with the 
fragments of the Gothic version of the Scriptures, which was 
made by Ulphilas, the celebrated bishop of the Mzso-Goths, in 
the fourth century: and we need only mention, that previous | to 
Maio’s discoveries, there were but two Mss. known to exist, 
which contained any portions of this version. |The Codex Argen- 
teus, (so called from its silver letters, which are written on vellum 
of a violet colour,) was found at the Abbey of Werden, in West- 
phalia, and is now preserved at Upsal, | in Sweden.’ It contains 
the four Gospels, but by no means in a perfect state. The 
principal dacune are as follow: 


Matthew i. 1 —v. 15. Mark xiv. 16—4]. 
vi. 33—vii. 12. xvi. 12—end. 
x. 1 —23. Luke x. 30—xiv. 9. 
xi. 25—xxvi. 71. xvi, 24—xvii. 3. 
xxvii. 19 —42, xx. 37—end. 
xxviil. | —end. John i. 1 —v. 45. 
Mark vi. 31—53. 47—xii. 1. 
vii. 17—20. xii, 49—xiii. 1]. 
xii. 88—xiii. 16. xix. 13—end. 


xiii. 29—xiv, 4. 
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In 1756, Knittel discovered some fragments of St. Paul’s 
Epistles in the library of the Duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiit- 
tel. The Gothic characters had been almost defaced, and the 
origines of Isidorus Hispalensis written over them in the eighth 
or ninth century. The Gothic version was originally accompa- 
nied with a Latin translation; and Knittel decyphered as much 
of both of them as he was able, and published them in 1762. 
The fragments only contain the following passages :— 


Romans xi. 38—36. 
xii, 1—5. 17—21. 


xiii, 1—5. 
xiv. 9—20. 
3. 


Several editions have been given of all these fragments of Ulphi- 
las, but the best is that of Zahn, published at Weissenfels in 
1805. Maio’s discoveries are much more numerous; and it is 
rather pleasing than otherwise to observe the same patriotic feel- 
ing which we have already noticed in him, and which leads him 
to remark, that though the Codex Argenteus and Knittel’s frag- 
ments were found in Germany, yet both the MSS. were written 
in Italy. He was engaged in his usual investigation of palimp- 
sests, when he observed by accident the vestiges of Gothic cha- 
racters: and the fragments which he has thus brought to light 
are so numerous and so valuable, that we must mention each 
MS. separately. 

1. A MS. Containing the Homilies of St. Gregory upon 
Ezechiel. It consists of 204 pages, and beneath the Homilies 
the following Epistles have been discovered in Gothic cha- 
racters: Rom.; 1,2, Cor.; Gal.; Eph.; Philip.; Coloss.; 1, 2, 
Tim.; Titus; Philem.; also a fragment of a Gothic calendar. 
The epistles are not all perfect. 

2. A MS. containing Jerom’s commentary upon Isaiah, writ- 
ten probably in the eighth or ninth century: underneath it are 
the following epistles, which occupy 156 pages: 1, 2, Cor.; Gal.; 
Eph.; Philip.; Coloss.; 1,2, Thess.; 1, 2, Tim.; Titus. Maio 
pronounces the translation to be the same in both these MSS. 
but they present some various readings; and the one often sup- 
plies the deficiencies of the other; so that nearly the whole of 
St. Paul’s Epistles has been recovered. 

3. This only contains three leaves; and under some works of 
Plautus, Seneca, and other writers, are two pages of the book 
of Ezra, and four of Nehemiah. Maio has also ascertained that 
Gibbon was not correct in asserting that Ulphilas had not trans- 
lated the books of Kings. 
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4. At the end of a very old Latin MS. of the Gospels is one 
folded into four pages, which contains the last chapter of 
Matthew, which is missing in the Codex Argenteus, and also 

mh of the twenty-seventh chapter. 

5. Inthe same MS. of the Council of Chalcedon, which we 
have already mentioned, there are ten pages, in which the origi- 
nal writing contained a theological treatise in the Gothic lan- 
guage, in which the Gospels are occasionally quoted. This is 
the first Mwso-Gothic work which has yet been discovered 
beside the Scriptures. 

From all these sources put together, the language which was 
spoken by Ulphilas, and for w hich he invented the characters, is 
fully laid open to the biblical student. It will be seen that the four 
Gospels, and ali St. Paul’s Epistles, except that to the Hebrews, 
are in part recovered ; and it is to be hoped that the enterprising 
spirit of Signor Maio will not suffer them to be long unpublished, 
if he does not feel himself equal to the task. ‘The present volume 
only contains specimens of the different fragments; and the 
editor gives us no critical information concerning the text, except 
that the disputed passage, Rom. ix. 5, is the same in this version 
as in all other MSS. It would be strange indeed if it were not: 
for there never yet has been any various Pveading ji in this text dis- 
covered in any MS.; and Maio can only mean, “that the Gothic 
version excludes the possibility of that new and unwarranted 
punctuation which the Unitarians have introduced, but which 
was never so much as heard of till the days of Erasmus. It may 
be surmised, that Maio’s coadjutor, c.2. Castillioni, has sup- 
plied most part of the information concerning the Gothic lan- 
guage; and a curious fact is mentioned in this volume, for which 
we should not have been prepared, that this language continued 
to be spoken, or at least to be written, in Italy so late as the 
fifteenth century; for a Gothic inscription was sent to the editors 
from Brescia, which records the name of a painter, Gulielmus 
Caius, who lived in 1482. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Republica, que supersunt, edente Angelo 
Maio, Vaticane Bibliotheca Prafecto. Rome, 1822. 

‘This volume is the first fruits of Maio’s removal to the Vatican, 
and a most fortunate omen it is for his future labours. Having 
already given an account of the discovery in our eighth number, 
(page 400,) we have only to refer our readers to what was there 
said. ‘The work has already been reprinted in London and other 
places. 

Juris Civilis, et Symmachi Orationum partes. C. Julii Vic- 
toris ars rhetorica. Cecilti Minutiant Apulew fragmenta de 
orthographia: cum appendictbus et tabults nets. 
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This is only a general title to a volume, which contains several 
new discoveries. The first of them has the following ttle: 

Juris Civilis Antejustinianei reliquie inedita, ex codice rescripto 
Bibliothece Pontificia Vaticane. Rome, 1823. 

We find Angelo Maio appearing here once more in a new 
capacity. He has already applied himself to historians, orators, 
poets, and their scholiasts, chronologists, the Armenian and 
Gothic languages, the Scriptures, &c. &c., and we now find 
him entering, as if it was a work of mere amusement, a kind of 
hors dwuvre, upon the endless and uninviting field of civil law. 
The Vatican library had already sharpened his appetite for this 
study, by having supplied Zirardini and Amaduzzi with some un- 
published novels, aud his predecessor Marini with some diplo- 
mata, which were likewise new. ‘These, however, were taken 
from ordinary MSS., and only required ordinary eyes and ordinary 
labour; but Maio has enriched this part of antiquarian learning 
by the means which are so peculiarly his own, the decyphering of 
palimpsests : and in no instance does he appear to have restored so 
successfully what the unfeeling scribe had mangled and misplaced. 
He made his discovery ina MS. containing a work of Cassianus 
upon the anchorites of Egypt. Even this second writing is very 
old, being in square characters, and probably of the eighth cen- 
tury. ‘The work has been published; but the Vatican MS. con- 
tains some various readings. Maio has no doubt that it belonged 
originally to the library of Bobbio, of which we have already 
spoken. It consists of 100 sheets: 43 of them had not been 
written upon before ; but when these were filled, the writer laid 
his hands upon three volumes of civil law; and having well rubbed 
and scrubbed them, to obliterate what had before been written, 
he cut and folded the pages so as to suit his own purpose and that 
of Cassianus. 

‘* Atque ita divellit, divulsaque membra per agros 
Dissipat in multis invenienda locis.”—Ovid. Trist, iii. 9, 27. 

Maio, however, was like the king of Colchos, and not to be de- 
terred from picking up the scattered fragments: and he had the 
singular pleasure, which can only befall a radimpecrocuppagos, 
(pace Aristophanis dixerimus, ) to restore the leaves so completely 
to their proper order, that he sometimes joined words together 
again, which had been cut through. By these means he reco- 
vered fifty-six pages, thirty-six of which are entire. ‘The collec- 
tion of laws appears to have been made between the publication 
of what are called the Hermogenian ‘and Theodosian codes, or 
between the years 336 and 458. The date of the latest law is 
369. Some of them have been published before, and the text 
may occasionally be corrected from this MS,, but many of them 
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are printed now for the first time. Maio conjectures the writing 
to be of the fifth or sixth century. The same relentless scribe, 
after he had scraped and mutilated these volumes, continued his 
ravages upon the civil law, and took eleven leaves from a large 
volume of the ‘Theodosian Code, which appears to have been writ- 
ten in the seventh century. Maio does not publish these, but only 
some various readings; and as a specimen of their utility, he men- 
tions that there was a /acuna in Gothofred’s MSS., where, out of 
the words pa......tamen, that learned editor composed the bar- 
barous word patamen. ‘The Vatican MSS. fill up the dacuna; 
and the intruder may in future be banished from Du Cange’s 
Glossary. In addition to these palimpsestic fragments, Maio has 
added from the margin of a MS. of the Theodosian Code some 
summaries of laws, which have never before been published. 
The MS. itself was the same, which was used by Cujacius, and 
formed part of the donation of Queen Christina. It was written 
before the tenth century. 

The second work in this volume is the improved edition of 
Symmachus, of which we have already spoken, as adding another 
oration to the eight which were already discovered and printed 
at Milan in 1815. 

The third work is entitled C. Julii Victoris Ars Rhetorica, and 
is published from a Vatican MS. of the twelfth century. This 
Victor is an unknown person, and probably was never of much 
celebrity, or his name would have at least found its way into some 
Index. He speaks of having studied under different rhetoricians ; 
and Maio conjectures, that one of them, Hermagoras, is the per- 
son who is so much praised by Cicero and Quintilian. If so, we 
learn something of the date of this Victor, as well as of some 
other persons, whom he names as his preceptors, but who are 
equally unknown. 

The title of the third work is L. Caecilii Minutiani Apuleu 
Fragmenta de Orthographia. Maio had observed the name of 
Cecilius Minutianus Apuleius, as the author of a work upon or- 
thography, in the Antique Lectiones of Ceelius Rhodiginus; and 
he found a treatise upon the same subject, by an author of the 
same name, in the Riccardi library at Florence, and in the Va- 
tican; but both these were works of much later date. He at 
length found the one of which he was in search, in the library 
attached to the church of St. Maria in Vallicellain Rome. The 
MS. was written by Achilles Statius, a Portuguese, who was the 
friend of St. Filippo Neri, the founder of that monastery, and who 
left his library to him. It is difficult to decide who this Apuleius 
was. Maio thinks that he may have been the one mentioned by 
Suetomus, de Gramm., and that he was an African. If another 
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MS. should be found of this work, it may be of some value; since 
in this there are several blank spaces, which are evidently left for 
quotations; and these might perhaps supply some unpublished 
fragments. As itis, the work is of little interest. 

In the same volume Maio gives an account of a MS. in the 
Vatican of Julianus Laodicensis, and a specimen of the work 
itself, which was presented by the author to the Emperor M. 
Aurelius, when he was setting out upon his campaign against the 
Marcomanni. It is filled with astrology and the most insufferable 
nonsense. ‘The same MS. from Bobbio, which has furnished so 
much, also contains one leaf of Galen de alimentorum facultati- 
bus, (lib. ii. c. 1, 2,) and even in this short space there are some 
remarkable various readings. 

We come now to the two large volumes, of which we have 

iven the title at the head of this article, and which, notwithstand- 
ing all that had been previously done by their indefatigable editor, 
may be said perhaps to contain more valuable stores, both in 
quantity and quality, than any which he had before brought to 
hight. ‘The Vadlown, as has often been conjectured, 1s evidently 
full of many literary treasures which are wholly unknown; and 
Maio is exactly the man to give them to the world. ‘The Am- 
brosian library at Milan was an excellent place for him to begin 
in; and the learned world is greatly indebted to him and to the 
library: but he would probably now say to any of his former com- 
panions at Milan, 

“ Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibeee, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostre similem.”—Virg. Bucol. i. 20. 

The two volumes now before us are of prodigious size, and 
filled with most interesting matter: but there seems no reason why 
the Scriptorum veterum nova collectio should not swell out to 
much ampler dimensions; and we may soon have only to ask for 
some lost classic, and the librarian of the Vatican will find it. 

The first volume consists principally of ecclesiastical writers; 
but the same laudable ambition is preserved throughout, of only 
printing those works which have not hitherto appeared. Euse- 
bius leads the van, and the first work is entitled Questiones 
Evangelice ad Stephanum. It was known from Eusebius him- 
self, as well as from Jerom and others, that such a work had ex- 
isted; and there is evidence of a MS. which contained it being 
seen in Sicily in the sixteenth century. Maio very properly re- 
minds us in his preface, that though this treasure has been irre- 
coverably lost, yet Ceres was equally unsuccessful in the same 
country in searching for her daughter Proserpine! Possevinus 
and Sylburgius, who drew up a catalogue of the Palatine librar 
at Heidelberg, mention a MS. containing this work: and this is 
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the identical MS. which went afterwards to Rome, as we men- 
tioned above, and from which Maio has now printed his edition. 
It is singular that Cave, where he mentions the lost works of Eu- 
sebius, (vol. i. p. 182,) names Ad Stephanum de Evangeliorum 
dissonantia, which is the work now under discussion, and which is 
dedicated to Stephanus; but it is difficult to conjecture bow this 
fact was made known to Cave; for the Heidelberg Catalogue 
does not mention the name of Stephanus; and it would seem as 
if Cave must have received some account of the MS, itself. The 
work originally consisted of three books, the two first dedicated 
to Stephanus, the last to Marinus. Unfortunately the Vatican 
MS. only contains selections from the work: but they are suffi- 
client to occupy 81 pages, and Maio has added a few supplements 
from other quarters. ‘The MS. is of the tenth century, and con- 
tains several other works beside this of Eusebius. 

The Quastiones Evangelice are followed by an unpublished 
Commentary of Eusebius upon St. Luke. It is taken from two 
rather recent MSS. contaming Caten@ of different fathers upon 
this Evangelist. Maio only prints the annotations of Eusebius. 
One of the Cater@ was compiled by Nicetas, who was bishop of 
Sere in Macedonia, and afterwards of Heraclea in Thrace, in the 
eleventh century. 

The last work relating to Eusebius is taken from a MS. of the 
eleventh century, and consists of a Chronicle, which is professedly 
composed from that of Eusebius. The first part presents nothing 
new, and therefore has not been printed; but the second part 
contains many additions to Eusebius, and was brought down by 
the compiler to his own time, which was about the ninth century. 
It may therefore be compared with the work of Samuel the Pres- 
byter, of which we have already given an account: and Maio ac- 
quaints us with the interesting fact, that in the Barberini Library 
there is another Chronicle, brought down so late as the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, which appears to have been com- 
piled by a man who had seen the Chronicle of Eusebius in Greek. 

The next work consists of a few fragments taken from the 
Commentary of Apollinarius upon St. Luke. Maio does not 
mention the source from whence he took them; but they probably 
came from the same Caten@, in which he found the commentary 
of Eusebius upon the same Evangelist. Apollinarius was bishop 
of Laodicea, and flourished about the year 370; but his greatest 
celebrity was from his giving name to a heresy, which disturbed 
the Church for many years concerning the human nature of 
Christ. The whole of his commentary does not exceed ten pages. 

Eusebius is succeeded by Photius, the celebrated Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who died soon after the year 886. We first have 
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a few pages of his Conimentary upoti St. Luke, taken appa- 
rently from the same Cafene: but Maio has done most for this 
voluminous author by publishing part of the work entitled Am- 
philochian Questions. Several MSS. of this work are in exist- 
ence: thatin the Vatican is of the thirteenth century, and we learn 
from it, that there were 313 Questiotis or Subjects in all. Of 
these, seventy-four had been published by different editors, and 
Maio has printed twenty more, having generally selected the 
longest: and he informs us, that about half of the whole work still 
remains inedited. He has given a Latin translation, which, ac- 
cording to his own confession, was made in a most prodigious 
hurry, 

Having rendered this service to Photius, he searched for more 
of his works; and in a MS. which had first been used for some 
treatises of Leontius, he found among the second writing five 
epistles of Photius in answer to some questions put to him by 
Leo, Archbishop of Calabria. The papal librarian is evidently 
much distressed at the palpable and acknowledged fact, that the 
see of Calabria was subject to the jurisdiction of the Constanti- 
nopolitan Patriarch; and it is rather shabby of him to express a 
doubt whether this Calabria might not be the island of that name, 
or Calauria, in which Demosthenes met his death; for he knew 
very well, that this island never was an archbishop’s see; and 
what is more, he knew, that the Italian Calabria was intended. 
These quibbles, however, may be excused, if, after all, we can 
recover any works of Photius; and Maio has shown considerable 
research in giving a list of the unpublished works of this author. 
It is to be hoped, that he will fulfil the expectation which he has 
raised, of rescuing more of them from oblivion; and though he 
deems an apology necessary for editing the works of Photius at 
all, who was such a decided enemy to the see of Rome, yet he 
has sheltered himself under such a host of authorities for this un- 
dertaking, that we hope he may proceed in the task, without being 
convicted of a deadly siu. 

After these valuable fragments of Photius, we find five pages 
of Anastasius Sinaita, who lived in the sixth century; and we are 
happy to find that Maio contemplates publishing more of this 
author in the volumes which are yet to come. At present he has 
only given a portion of the treatise de vite termino, which is con 
nected with a subject in the Amphilochian questions of Photius ; 
a very short tract upon the state of the soul after death, and six 
questions which were published in 1589 by Hervetus in Latin, 
= are now edited for the first time in Greek from a Vatican 
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Bishop of Mopsyestia in Cilicia, in the fifth century. Some 
writers have amused themselves with repeating that he composed 
ten thousand books: but Maio shews satisfactorily that the mis- 
take arose from an expression being taken literally, which was 
only intended to signify that he was a voluminous writer. He adds 
a catalogue of the known works of Theodorus, of which very few 
have been published. What he now prints, is part of a Commen- 
tary upon the twelve lesser prophets; but he has only selected 
Jonah, Obadiah, and Nahum, with the prefaces to the com- 
ments upon Amos, Zachariah, Haggai, and Hosea. He pro- 
mises that the rest shall follow, and acknowledges that he had no 
regular method in selecting what is here printed. The matter 
seems to have been arranged in too great haste; and it will sound 
strange to an English reader, that the librarian of the Vatican 
actually found himself inconvenienced by the scarcity of Greek 
types in Rome! 

Mheodorus is very properly followed by his brother Polychro- 
nius, who after leading a life of monastic austerity, was made 
Bishop of Apamea, though his name is omitted by Lequien in 
his list of bishops of that see. He appears to have died between 
the years 427 and 431. ‘There is reason to think that he wrote 
commentaries upon all the books of the Old ‘Testament, and some 
of his annotations form part of the catena upon Job, which was 
published by Junius in 1637. But there was part of the com- 
mentary, which that editor could not procure; and Maio informs 
us, that it exists in a Vatican MS. written in uncial letters. 
‘There are also two MSS. containing caten@ upon the prophets, 
one of which once belonged to the Emperor Andronicus Paleo- 
logus. ‘The quantity of these annotations appeared so great, that 
Maio decided to publish only those upon Daniel, and at first he 
meant to confine himself to Polychronius; but he seems to have 
repented even while the press was at work upon Polychronius, 
and he afterwards transcribed the whole of the commentary upon 
Daniel, and printed it. He informs us that the notes of Poly- 
chronius will be found valuable in illustrating the history of the 
Seleucide. The writers, whose works are quoted in this calene, 
are sixteen in all. We have already mentioned Polychronius, 
whose notes are printed separately; and those of Chrysostom are 
omitted, because they have all been published before. The 
names of the other commentators are as follow: Ammonius a 
presbyter of Alexandria in the fifth century; Athanasius, who is 
very seldom quoted; Apollinarius of Laodicea, of whom we 
have already spoken; Basil, Cyril, (of both these last there 
is very little;) Eudoxius, who is supposed by Maio to be the 
Arian Patriarch of Constantinople in the fourth century; Eu- 
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sebius; Hesychius, the celebrated Patriarch of Constantinople 
in the seventh century; Hippolytus, of whose notes Maio only 
publishes those which have not been given by Fabricius; Origen, 
of whom there is very little; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch in 
the sixth century; Titus, Bishop of Bostra in Arabia, in the 
fourth century. Victor, of Antioch, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury: and one who is anonymous. 

This catena is followed by two short appendices. The first is 
the first leaf of the Paschal or Constantinopolitan Chronicle, 
which Maio has now published for the first time from a MS. in 
the Vatican, For when Du Cange had the same MS. examined, 
preparatory to his edition of the Chronicle, the monks whom he 
employed performed their task in a hasty manner, and took no 
notice of the first leaf, because it was torn and difficult to read. 
Maio has also published the last leaf, which had been neglected 
for the same reason; but there is no line in it which can be read 
continuously. ‘The second Appendix is a fragment of the Com- 
mentary of Hippolytus upon Daniel, which was published in 
Latin only by Fabricius, (vol. i. p. 269,) and is now printed for 
the first time in Greek from a catena in the Vatican. : 

We have already given some proofs, that this volume was put 
together in a most prodigious hurry; and it really seems as if the 
editor had sent to the press .whatever materials came first to his 
hand, without any selection or arrangement. As a specimen of 
this, the next author, whose works he prints, after all these fathers, 
is Aristides the rhetorician: he then returns to ecclesiastical 
writers, and ends the volume with Leontius and John the Monk. 
It is plain, that Aristides had no businers in this Christian and 
clerical company; and we shall take the liberty of putting him in 
the back ground, and of restoring the order, which Maio has 
neglected. The last work then in this volume belonging to the 
fathers is entitled Libri Sacri, and was the compilation of Leon- 
tius of Constantinople and John the Monk. Leontius lived at 
the end of the sixth century, and was considered by Vossius to be 
the same with Leontius, who was Bishop of Cyprus. His co- 
adjutor John the Monk is supposed to be the same, whose 
writings are often referred to by Mangey the editor of Philo 
Judzus; but nothing seems to be known of his age or country. 
Cave mentions several writers of the name of John; but if he 
was a contemporary of Leontius, the only one who would be 
likely to be called John the Monk, was one who lived at Antioch, 
and wrote a chronological history from the beginning of the 
world to his own times. Cave places him in the year 620. The 
work, which Maio has now found, consisted formerly of two 
books, which treated of various subjects, arranged under their 
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respective titles. The subject was first illustrated by texts, and 
then by quotations from the Fathers. The first book is lost: 
but a Vatican MS. of the twelfth or thirteenth century contains 
the whole of the second book, which Maio promises to publish 
at some future time. At present he has only printed a list of the 
various subjects treated of in the work, and the first ttle (de 
hominis creatione) by way of a specimen ; but he has omitted any 
parts which had been already published. He also gives an index 
of the authors, whose works are quoted in the whole of the 
second book: from which we may be led to expect a considerable 
accession to our patristical fragments, whenever the editor can 
find time to fulfil the numerous engagements to which he has 
pledged himself. It is singular that beside this MS. Maio also 
found a palimpsest of the eighth century, which contained part 
of this same work of Leontius: so that whether he wants them or 
no, palimpsests appear to be always ready to come to his call. 
faving now finished the ecclesiastical writers, whose newly 
discovered works are printed in this volume, we may proceed in 
due order to Aristides, who ought more properly to have found a 
place in the second volume of this collection. We are thankful, 
however, to meet with one of his unpublished speeches on any 
terms; and the present discovery is by no means to be reckoned 
among the least valuable which Maio has made. He seems in- 
deed to have a particular pleasure in editing Aristides: and in 
announcing this oration he indulges a little piece of vanity, which 
is amusing and perfectly pardonable. He divides the Greek 
orators into three classes according to their dates: the first was 
the age of Pericles, of whom he says rather strangely, that no 
person has been able to produce any of his compositions. ‘Thu- 
cydides can hardly be unknown to the librarian of the Vatican; 
but the remark seems to have been made rather as an excuse for 
his having brought nothing to light connected with that period, 
We are sorry for this; but we certainly acquit Maio of any in- 
tentional disrespect to the age of Pericles. Of the orators of the 
second class, he only reminds us of Iseus: “ of whom I discovered 
as much as half an oration not many years ago at Milan.”  Aris- 
tides was at the head of the third class; and his works are now 
icreased by an entire oration. P. A®lius Aristides was a native 
of Mysia, and rose to eminence towards the end of the second 
century. ‘There is a marble statue of him in the Vatican, the 
inscription on which calls him of Smyrna: and the epithet was 
given him for essential services which he had rendered to that 
city. Maio well observes, that his memory is dear to the Romans, 
because he composed an oration upon the praises of Rome ; and 
to himself, because he was a contemporary of :Fronto, whose 
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works Maio had edited. In one of his orations he speaks of 
having in his possession three speeches connected with the cause 
of Leptines: and critics were divided as to the meaning of this 
declaration. Morellius at length found in the library of St. 
Mark’s at Venice an oration of Aristides, which he composed 
against Leptines. Maio discovered another copy of this speech 
in the Vatican: and the same MS. contained another unpub- 
lished speech, which Aristides had written in favour of Leptines. 
It seems, therefore, that the critical problem is now solved; and 
we should agree with Maio in thinking, that by the first of the 
three orations Aristides meant that which was really delivered by 
Demosthenes ; and the two others were composed by himself, as 
an exercise or an amusement, on both sides of the question. 
The Vatican MS. is of the fifteenth century; and it is either 
much more accurate than that at Venice; or the latter was used 
very carelessly by Morellius. Maio only publishes the new 
speech; but he adds the various readings of the Vatican MS. 
compared with Morellius’s edition of the other. 

Bandini in his catalogue of the Florentine MSS. prints the 
fragment of a speech intitled Panegyricus in aqguam in Pergamis: 
but it only occupied one leaf at the end of a MS, and was not 
very legible. M aio found the same fragment, also occupying one 
leaf at the end of a MS. in the Vatican; and he has printed the 
latter part of it, which Bandini was not able to read. This is 
only one proof among many, that MSS. in different places have 
often been copied from the same original. 

There being still one vacant page, Maio has filled it with some 
unpublished scholia upon Aristides: of which he informs us that 
there is still a large collection in the Vatican. 

We had intended to proceed to give an account of the second 
volume of this interesting collection; but we must defer it to a 
future opportunity. We were not aware, when we began, that the 
discoveries of Angelo Maio would lead to so long a dissertation: 
but we venture to think, that our readers will not be displeased 
to have the result of all his labours brought under their notice at 
one view. He is truly an editorial prodigy. For the last two 
centuries new classics have been brought to light “ like Angels’ 
visits, few and far between:” but Maio has almost reduced the 
art of discovery to a science: * 


‘“* Juvat integros accedere fontes, 
Atque haurire; juvatque novos decerpere flores : , 
Insignemque suo capiti petere inde coronam.” —Lucret. i. 926. 


We would be the last to deny him this well-earned crown: 
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though he must excuse us, if we sometimes smile at his conceit ; 
and he must bear with us, if we venture to dispute his wing as 
a scholar or a critic. When we notice the second volume, we 
may offer some remarks of this kind: and we have only to hope, 
that in the mean time another volume may not issue from the 
Vatican of equal dimensions. ‘The prospect is indeed something 
formidable. If the contents of all the MSS. were to be printed, 
of which we have a specimen or an account in this single volume, 


ovK iw éyw copa, ove dvophve, 
Ove poe Céka €é orépar’ elev, 


Pwr) xaAxeov Cé poe évein. liad, 488. 


We have said something about a joint stock company, to meet 
Angelo Maio’s views for: anedition of Homer: and if he continues 
to niake discoveries with the same rapidity, some of the new im- 
provements Th mechanics must be applied to the labours of re- 
viewers. We are anxious to acquaint our readers with every 
thing that is rare and novel im the classical world: but a little 
respite is necessary for them and for ourselves, before we enter 
upon anew volume of 750 pages. 


Arr. IIT.—1. The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel: in three 
Essays. By ‘Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. Second Edition. 


Isuvs. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. London: Hatchard 
and Son. I2mo. 4s, 


‘Turre are probably few things that would have more utterly 
confounded and amazed the faculties of a simple-hearted primi- 
tive Christian, than to be told that, in after times, controversial 
divinity should be manufactured by the cubic yard, out of 
doctrines and principles, which, to his apprehensions, were 
clear and bright and ethereal as the firmament itself! He would 
just as soon expect to hear that the pure empyrean could be 
made cloudy and turbid by the admixture of earthly exhalations ; 
that the mantle of light, wherewith the Almighty robeth himself, 
could be reduced to a coarse and palpable texture, which 
should submit its qualities to the scrutiny of our corporeal 
senses. And the cause of all the transparency and serenity of 
his vision, would be, obviously, no other than this, that he had 
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turned towards the “ sovran vital lamp” of divine truth, the 
eye of his affections; a sense incomparably more clear and 
faithful, in certain regions of inquiry, than the keenest faculty 
of the understanding. And hence it is, that even at this day, 
there are doubtless many, who, in the true primitive simplicity 
of 1 A are walking and rejoicing in the light, and find in it 
no darkness at all; while others are endeavouring to bring the 
luminous object close to their eye, and are forcing it to submit 
to a microscopic examination, and attempting to extort from it 
the disclosure of its secret and corpuscular structure: and the 
result of this rash curiosity is, that its genuine brightness, and its 
natural beauty and grandeur, are too often lost; while little is got 
in exchange but the privilege of recording a multitude of appear-. 
ances, the description of which is often insufferably tiresome to 
every mortal except the observers themselves, Of this minute 
method of inquiry, the schoolmen, it is notorious, furnish the 
most stupendous examples. The Angelic Doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, alone, has registered the discoveries of his metaphy- 
sical magnifier, in eighteen monumental folios: and Suarez, one 
of the last of the race, if not the very last, has exceeded even this. 
ample measure, and swelled out into three-and-twenty massive 
tomes, of the same formidable length, breadth, and crassitude ;* 
no less than five of which are said to be devoted to a com- 
mentary, on certain limited portions of the work of his Great 
Master! It would be idle and ignorant to affect contempt for 
these prodigies of toil, and sagacity, and intense thought; or to 
pronounce that they had done nothing for the education of the: 
human intellect. It is far from impossible that the improve- 
ment of the reasoning powers, which has distinguished the later 
ages of the world, may, in part, be ascribed to the passionate 
exertions of these gigantic pioneers. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be otherwise than salutary and instructive, to recollect that there 
may, after all, be more blessedness in that simple faith, which 
rejoices in the pure and celestial element, than in that insatiable, 
though not unhallowed, curiosity, which endeavours to untwist 
its rays, and to explore its occult and mysterious properties, 

As might be expected, the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
has not escaped the torture of scientific question; though the 
process of its decomposition and analysis can hardly be said to 
have regularly commenced until the period of the Reformation. 
The Schoolmen, indeed, were not without their subtilties re- 
lative to this subject; but it seems that their labours in this 


* But what are these, compared with the stupendous labours of one of the fraternity, 
(Tostalus, we believe) under fifty of whose folios the shelves of the Bodleian are (we 
understand) at this moment, groaning. 
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| department, were, comparatively, so imperfect, as to leave the 
i divines of the Council of Trent “ heinously unprovided” against 
the Lutheran propositions: and the consequent embarrassment 
of the holy Fathers, when they found themselves deserted by. 
their usual guides, must, according to Father Paul's account of 
it, have been sufficiently ludicrous. ‘They were, however, com- 
te pelled to grapple with the innovation: and we can readily 
imagine the wildering amazement with which a primitive 
Christian would have listened to their interminable debates,* 
a upon a matter, which, in his simple and artless view of it, could 
present no sort of difficulty. To him it would appear scarcely 
credible, that human sagacity should waste itself in puzzling a 
system, which plainly taught him, that he was indebted to his 
Saviour for whatever clemency or favor might await him in this 
world or the next; and that, consequently, he could hope for 
peace with God ouly in embracing and holding fast the gracious 
covenant of Salvation which God had offered, He would 
perceive that this doctrine, while it pointed to the narrow path, 
as the only ‘way for a believer to walk in, nevertheless, constantly 
reminded him, that, at the last, he would have to plead, not his 
own righteousness, but the forgiveness of his unrighteousness, for 
the sake of him who came to purchase a pardon for. the penitent. 
In all this he would be able to discern nothing that could. 
possibly minister to doubtful disputations. He would, therefore, 
be but little solicitous for the symmetry and compactness of his 
religious theory. And if it should be assailed with the weapons 
of mortal argument, he would feel confident, that, like the 
sacred and inviolable substance of an Angel, while it seemed to 
give no resistance to the blows, it would laugh all violence to 
scorn, and remain invulnerable ;—that swords of earthly temper, 


“ might as well 


Wound the loud winds, and with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters” ,— 


| as attempt to pierce or mutilate the celestial form of that truth 
1h which came forth from God. 
ik Not so the men of microscopes and magnifying glasses,—not 
Al so the dissectors and anatomizers of the sunshine,—not so 
the wise, and the disputers, and the scribes, by whom truth itself 
is sometimes liable to be regarded with distrust, if it cannot be 
made to exhibit all the exactness and coherence of a perfect 
science. In saying this, we mean to pronounce nothing to the 
disparagement of those profound and untiring thinkers, who 


* Hist. of the Council of Trent, Lib. ii. 
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may have been impelled to take this cause in hand, by the per- 
nicious activity either of those who have calumuiated | the 
doctrine, or of those who have maliciously corrupted and 
perverted it. It is not, however, in human nature, to look 
without some feelings of dismay at the result of all this prodi- 
gality of toil. It is scarcely possible to wander, without a 


painful oppression of spirits, through the vast magazines and 
armouries of polemical theology, 


argument 

Of human weakness, rather than of strength; 
and to survey the ponderous and elaborate monuments which 
mortal patience and ingenuity have felt themselves compelled to 
pile up: and all for the protection of that truth, which, to the 
eye of an artless believer, appears to stand in calm unassailable 
majesty—(like the mystic city of God, whose walls are salvation, 
and her gates praise)—and to look down with a smile on all 
earthly resources either of aggression or defence ! 

The author of the treatise before us seems to be distinctly 
aware of the advantages which belong to the condition of those 
who, without, perhaps, being able to speak or write half a 
dozen intelligible sentences on the subject, are yet clear and 
firm in their acceptance of this vital truth, and perfectly free 
from the molestation of those doubts and difficulties which often 
haunt the retreats of speculative or scholastic theology. After 
having stated the various objections which are sometimes pro- 
duced against the tenets in question, he proceeds,— : 


“*T am well aware that there are many Christians who do not perceive 
these difficulties at all, and who of course are not disquieted by them. 
The object of their contemplation is not a theological system, but the 
great Being whose nature and relation to us form the theme of theology, 
—and their delight is not in the logical coherence of their theory, but in 
spiritual communion with Him. Such persons are indeed blessed,—and 
instead of presuming to teach them, I desire to learn from them. But 
there are persons of a very different description. There are many who 
are kept at a distance from Christianity altogether by these apparent 
contradictions; and there are even many real Christians who. haye 
suffered much perplexity from them. To such believers and unbelievers, 
I humbly offer the solution which has satisfied myself.”—pp. 7, 8, — 


Before we proceed to consider this solution, we shall briefly 
recapitulate the objections to which the author alludes. _ ) 

1. In the first place, then, it is said, that Justification. by 
Faith, makes pardon a free gift irrespective of character, takes 
away a powerful motive to obedience, and represents God .ag 
indifferent to right and wrong. 

2. That to require faith as a condition of Salvation, dis- 
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4 honours the freeness of the Gospel, just as much as to require 
obedience as a condition; and that if one be erroneous, the 
other must be equally so. 

3. That the doctrine tends to the depreciation of practical 
holiness. 

| 4. ‘That it involves endless discussion and dispute, as to 

aeiy the true meaning of the word faith. 

5. And lastly, that though there may be insulated passages 
of Scripture which appear to support the doctrine, the general 
tendency of the Bible, and the common sense and common 
| feeling of mankind are decidedly against it. 

It would lead us beyond all bounds if we were here to in- 
troduce the answers usually given to these objections, which, it 
We seems, have induced the author to take up his microscope. Our 
i business, at present, is with the result of his observations, which 

fortunately eu added but little to the gross avoirdupois of 
our controversial divinity. His volume, considered as so much 
mere materiel, could hardly be resolved into dust enough to 
powder over half a dozen of the colessal tomes to which we 
have alluded. It proposes, at once, to sweep away all the 
difficulties which belong to the doctrine of Justification, by the 
theory which we are now about to state. According to this 
theory, a man is not pardoned, or justified, in the sight of God 
on account of his belief in his own particular pardon. The 
pardon is proclaimed freely and universally,—it is perfectly 

gratuitous,—it is unconditional and unlimited,—but heaven is 
limited to those who are sanctified by the belief of this general 

pardon. ‘The pardon of the Gospel is, in effect, a declaration 
on the part of God, to every individual sinner in the whole 
: world, that His holy compassion embraces him, and- that the 
| blood of Jesus Christ has atoned for his sins. ‘The validity of 
, this pardon does not depend on man’s believing or not. The 
pardon is always the same; the access is always open. The 
invitation to approach is always urgent. But those who do not 
; come in, are not transformed into the divine likeness.* And 
7; this interpretation, the author contends, lays the axe to the root 
of the whole system of supererogation, whether called works or 
faith; and condemns that theological edifice, in which faith, as 
an act of man’s mind, occupies the place which the atonement 
of Christ holds in the Bible edifice. If this view were adopted, 
men would be relieved from all temptation to consider pardon 
as the reward of faith; and the Gospel would appear to be, 
what it really is, a system of gratuitous and unconditional mercy. 


- 


* See pp. 11—23—42. et passim. 
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On a consideration of this statement, we feel impelled, in the 
first place, to ask one question. We would gladly know who 
are those Christians, or those Divines, who can righteously be 
charged with maintaining, that the design and scheme of the 
Gospel is otherwise than gratuitous and free? By what class 
of writers or preachers, having any pretensions to Protestant | 
orthodoxy, has it ever been alleged, that a price can be offered 
to God for his favour, or that his determinate counsel in the 
redemption of man, was prompted by any thing but his own 
essential goodness, his own unbought, unbribed, unsolicited 
compassion? Where are we to look for any representation of 
Christianity, which exhibits it as a gift, that men or angels could 
have won or purchased from the Father of all mercies! And in 
what system of Protestant theology do we find it laid down, that 
the blessings of Justification, whatever they may be, are the 
reward of faith, any more than of obedience? Most assuredly, 
the Church of England is chargeable with no such perversion 
or degradation of the Gospel. For to what does she ascribe 
any one blessing which Christians enjoy, as such, but to mercy 
of God, and the meritorious obedience of the Saviour? Or 
~where, in her formularies, is to be found a syllable which teaches 
that our faith, or our obedience, could ever be offered to the 
Almighty, in exchange for any privileges or blessings which he 
might be pleased to confer on us ? 

She does not, indeed, teach, as Mr. Erskine teaches, that Faith 
and Obedience are no better than so much supererogation, and 
that the work of redemption is marred the moment that man 
presumes to meddle with it. She does not teach this, because 
she knows that Christianity is a transaction or a covenant, to 
‘ which the Godhead is one party, and man, as a rational, respon- 

sible, and moral agent, 1s the other party; and that, consequently, 
the words of eternal life can profit nothing, unless they be mixed 
up with faith in them that hear, and unless they be subsequently 
honoured by such efforts, and such aspirations after holiness, as 
become those who are to live for ever in the presence of God. 
She tells her children that they, to whom the Gospel is offered, 
must believe the Gospel, not because their belief will be rewarded 
with justification, but because, by their unbelief they make God 
a liar; and because, so long as they remain in unbelief, so lon 
his promises must, to them, remain a dead letter. She tells them 
that they must strive after holiness,—not because their efforts can 
meritoriously entitle them to the recompense and honour of per- 
fect obedience, but because the moral recovery of man is one 
grand object of the Christian Dispensation; and that to abandon 
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: this object, is the greatest insult which can be offered to Him 
3 who hates iniquity. 

, ‘The sum and substance of the matter is plainly this; the 
institution of the Christian Economy is to be ascribed solely to 
the free and gratuitous benevolence of the Almighty: but the 
freeness of that system can never be impaired or lowered by the 
tah annexation of any conditions, either by way of preliminary or ac- 

compauiment, which the Divine Wisdom might see to be requisite 
to the full efficacy and virtue of the scheme. ‘This simple view, 
however, has been strangely perplexed by the alarms of a certain 
class, who have conceived a violent horror and antipathy for the 
very word condition; and whose whole souls are up in arms 
against it, as if it implied something, the performance of which 
has, of itself, sufficient worth to make the Almighty our debtor, 
and to lower the value and the glory of his free Salvation! That 
such fears should occasioually find their way into minds feebly 
constructed, or unhappily disciplined, could astonish no one who 
had attentively studied the history of Man: but that they should 
be suffered to give a moment’s disturbance or molestation to any 
vigorous understanding is a consideration at once surprising and 
deplorable. It is impossible that Mr. E. can be ignorant of the 
views which are entertained on this subject by one of the most 
profound and ardent minds of this, or any other age ; and which 
we here present to our readers, as an effectual preservative against 
1} one of the most unaccountable perversions of the Gospel. The 
| following are the glowing words and thoughtsof Mr. Robert Hall.* 


** For presuming to speak of conditions of salvation, he (the Author) is 
accused of employing anti-evangelical language, and suspicions of his or- 
thodoxy are pretty broadly insinuated. When the term conditions of salva- 
tion, or words of similar import, are employed, he wishes it once forall to be 
clearly understood that he utterly disclaims the notion of meritorious con- 
ditions, and that he intends by that term only what is necessary in the 
established order of means, a sine qua non, that without which another 
thing cannot take place. When thus defined, to deny there are con- 
ditions of salvation, is not to approach to antinomianism merely, it is to 
fall into the gulph. It is nothing less than a repeal of all the sanctions 
of revelation, of all the principles of moral government. Let the idea of 
conditional salvation, in the sense already explained, be steadily rejected 
along with the term, and the patrons of the worst of heresies will have 
nothing further to demand. That repentance, faith, and their fruits in 
: a holy life, supposing life to be continued, are essential prerequisites to 

eternal happiness, is a doctrine inscribed as with a sun-beam in every 
page of revelation ; and must we, in deference to the propagators of an 
epilemic pestilence, be doomed to express by obscure and feeble circum- 


* Diilerence betwixt Christian Baptism and that of John.—pp. 65—68, 
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locutions a truth which one word will convey, especially when that word, | 
or others of a precisely similar meaning, has been current in the pro- 
ductions of unquestionable orthodoxy and piety, in every age? The 
Author is at my to conceive on what principle, or for what reason, 
dangerous concessions are due to antinomianism; that thick-skinned 
monster of the ooze and the mire, which no weapon can pierce, no dis- 
cipline can tame. If it be replied, why adhere to an offensive term, 
when its meaning may be expressed in other words, or at least by a more 
circuitous mode of expression? The obvious answer is, that words and 
ideas are closely associated, and that though ideas give birth to terms, 
appropriate terms become in their turn the surest safeguard of ideas, in- 
somuch that a truth which is never announced but in a circuitous and 
circumlocutory form, will either have no hold, or a very feeble one, on 
the public mind, ‘The anxiety with which the precise, the appropriate 
term is avoided, bespeaks a shrinking, a timidity, a distrust with relation 
to the idea conveyed by it, which will be interpreted as equivalent to its 
disavowal. While antinomianism is making rapid strides through the 
land, and has already convulsed and disorganized so many of our churches, 
it is not the season for half measures ; danger is to be repelled by intrepid 
resistance, by stern defiance—not by compliances and concessions : it is 
to be eo ec if opposed successfully, by a return to the wholesome 
dialect of purer times, Such is the intimate alliance betwixt words and 
things, that the solicitude with which the term condition, and others of 
similar import, have been avoided by some excellent men, bas contributed 
more than a little to the growth of this wide-spreading pestilence, As 
almost every age of the church is marked by its appropriate visitation of 
error, so little penetration is requisite to perceive that antinomianism is 
the epidemic malady of the present, and that it is an evil of gigantic 
size and deadly malignity. It is qualified for mischief by the very pro- 
perties which might seem to render it merely an object of contempt—its 
vulgarity of conception, its paucity of ideas, its determined hostility to 
taste, science, and letters. It includes within a compass which every 
head can contain, and every tongue can utter, a system which cancels 
every moral tie, consigns the whole human race to the extremes of pre- 
sumption or despair, erects religion on the ruins of morality, and im~- 

arts to the dregs of stupidity all the powers of the most active poison. 
The Author will ever feel himself honoured by whatever censures he 
may incur through his determined opposition to such a system.”— 
pp- 65—68. 


But, in the second place, we are wholly at a loss to understand 
how the views of Mr. Erskine tend to render the theory of Chris- 
tianity at all more perspicuous or satisfactory than it was before ; 
or to disperse the scruples which may gather round a mind pos- 
sessed with high notions of the unconditional grace and mercy of 
God. According to him, justification does not consist in receiv- 
ing pardon of God, on believing and embracing the Gospel, but in 
attaining to a sense of pardon already granted, ‘The pardon has 
lung ago been proclaimed, and it is perfectly universal. ‘There 
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lives not a human being, whether Saint, or Savage, or Sage, to 
whom the plenary and gratuitous forgiveness is not at this 
moment extended. The amnesty is so comprehensive, that none 
are excluded; so free and gratuitous, that neither faith or obe- 
dience are required, as conditions, of those who would take ad- 
vantage of it. The whole world, therefore, is at this moment, 
actually, and freely forgiven; but, a very small part of the world 
know, or believe, or care any thing about the matter. So that, 
“ notwithstanding the pardon is universal, believers are a little 
“ flock ;—and, though faith does not procure pardon for us, yet 
‘‘ so long as we remain insensible to the pardon, so long are we 
‘in a state of condemnation. A man may be thoroughly and for 
“ever miserable, although he has this pardon, and can derive no 
“ benefit from it except by believing it.” So that, after all, the 
difference between a follower of the received theology, and a 
disciple of Mr. E., amounts to this;—that the one receives his 
own individual pardon, on applying for it at the throne of mercy ; 
and that the other becomes a partaker in the privileges of the 
Gospel, when once he believes that a comprehensive act of grace 
has been proclaimed to the whole world, in which act, he must, 
of course, be himself included. Where then, we ask, is the 
superior advantage or facility enjoyed by him who embraces this 
latter explanation? Why is it easier or simpler to believe that 
God has already pardoned all the world, than to believe that He 
is, at all times, ready to pardon those who approach Him in a 
spirit of penitence and faith?) “The meritorious dignity, either 
of doing well,” or of believing rightly, we are prepared as fully 
to renounce as Mr. E. But if, on either system, belief must go 
before justification, and endeavours after holiness must follow it, 
how does this improved scheme of divinity disencumber the cove- 
nant of Salvation from conditions, both precedent and subse- 
quent, to be fulfilled by all who would derive any advantage 
from it? 

The truth is, that it is utterly impossible to get rid of con- 
ditions from any moral transaction, even between God and man, 
without degrading man from the rank of a rational being, ac- 
countable for all advantages placed within his reach. Mr. 
Erskine seems to imagine, that the faith with which a Christian 
embraces the offer of Redemption, has in it nothing that is more 
acceptable to God, or more becoming a responsible creature, 
than the mere physical and mechanical act of opening our eyes, 
that we may see the light of the sun.* But we may confidently 
venture to assert that this is not so. The belief and welcome of 


* P. 116. 
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divine truth is a moral act, though it may not strictly and pro- 
perly be a meritorious act. It is an act, without which, under 
any dispensation, i¢ is impossible to please God. It is an act, 
therefore, which, comparatively speaking, is acceptable in His 
sight. Even on the system before us, there must be some move- 
ment of the mind towards God, before we can avail ourselves of 
His goodness; for Mr. E. himself has told us, that they who 
cleave to evil cannot welcome the Gospel.* Evil, therefore, 
must be renounced and abandoned, or there is, in effect, nothing 
but condemnation for us; to us, the universal, unrestricted, and 
ready-purchased pardon is as if it were not. Again, before we 
believe, and give an intelligent welcome to this free forgiveness, 
we must have been brought to a sense of the demerit and dead- 
liness of sin; of our own helplessness and impurity, and of our 
consequent need of a Redeemer and Mediator; that is, .there 
must have been a process of self abasement and repentance, 
which, though it does not entitle us to reward, can scarcely be 
regarded with indifference, or (we might safely add) without 
positive favour and complacency, by Him who has promised to 
take up His abode in the broken and contrite heart. ‘The 
belief of pardon, therefore, is the result of a series of acts, or. of 
feelings, which are well fitted, at least, to precede the exercise of 
divine mercy, and without which, mercy itself will never reach us. 
The soul, whichis brought to look on the Almighty as a recon- 
ciled Father, instead of an angry sovereign, cannot have been 
passively carried to that persuasion. Some voluntary effort it 
must have made to appropriate to itself the benefits of the uni- 
versal reconciliation. And if so, however gratuitous the general 
work of Redemption itself may be, the specza/ application of it to 
each individual is, even on this writer’s system, indisputably con- 
ditional. 

But, then, it seems that there is a class of persons who are 
liable to sore and agonizing perplexity, occasioned by doubts 
whether they are real and true believers ;—whether their faith is 
of the genuine and effective character ;—whether the link 1s firm 
which unites them to the unutterable blessings of the Gospel : and 
to these unhappy persons the author is exceedingly anxious to speak 
words of comfort; and he is quite persuaded that their misgivings 
may be hushed into silence by the recollection that “ Christ died, 
not for believers, but for the world ; that he was promised as.a de- 
liverer before there was one penitent or believing thought in any 
human heart; and that God has revealed these joyful truths to men, 
not that they might be rewarded for believing them, but that they 
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might have much peace in resting on them.” Now we are quite 
ready to allow that almost any view of Redemption is better than 
that which represents it as restricted, in its design as well as its 
event, to a small and elect company. But, nevertheless, our 
sagacity does not enable us to discern how even the seemingly 
liberal and comprehensive scheme of the author is to deliver us 
from all anxiety as to the complexion and character of our faith. 
For how is a man to be perfectly secure from doubts whether 
that faith which. even this author allows to be necessary, is or Is 
not sufficiently strong, and vivid, and sincere, to bring the benefits 
of the finished and general pardon within his reach? Before he 
believes “ he has no share in eternal life.” How then is he to be 
exempt from all misgivings as to the fullness, and distinctness of 
the requisite belief? We are told by Mr. E. that we “are to 
“have a sense of pardon and comfort, not in order that we may 
“be pardoned, but because there 1s good evidence that we are 
“already pardoned.” But suppose this sense of pardon to be 
indolent and languid ; suppose this apprehension of the evidence 
to be deficient in that force and clearness which the individual 
may fancy needful; suppose the proof of this universal forgiveness 
should excite no powerful and sustained interest in the soul, and 
should be occasionally contemplated with something of the same 
apathy with which we often think of acknowledged public and 
national blessings : What is to be done then? What is to relieve 
the sufferer from these tormenting suspicions, that his reliance on 
the general pardon is, in some way or other, defective, and that 
he is himself, consequently, still ix a state of condemnation? He 
is told that all who do not take the offered mercy of God into 
their hearts, are still in the shadow of death. How then is he to 
be quite sure that he has emerged from that perilous darkness, 
and brought forth into God’s marvellous hght? ‘There are mul- 
titudes who still remain in that fearful predicament. What is to 
satisfy him that he is not one of that unhappy number? ‘These 
are fears and perplexities, it ts true, with which, under any scheme 
or modification of Christianity, the soul may be assailed, at any 
period of its progress; for uniform peace, and joy in believing, 
are privileges hardly granted to the ripest and most experienced 
saint: but we are quite unable to discern in the system of Mr. 
E. any peculiar virtue, which shall exclude such terrors, or dis- 
lodge them, when once they have found an entrance into the soul. 

In p. 171, it ts intimated that a man errs, who “ thinks that 
he is not pardoned until he believes, because he is then almost 
necessarily drawn to se//, aud to seek comfort in the actings of 
his own mind.” It is somewhat surprising, that the very act of 
penning this sentence did not awaken the author to some dis- 
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trust in the soundness of his own views. We have endeavoured, 
in vain, to realize to ourselves the state of mind which he here 
seems to recommend. If it is wrong for a man to think that he 
is not pardoned until he believes, we do not see how to escape 
the conclusion, that it is right for him to think that he és par- 
doned before he believes: that is, he may be confident of a par- 
don, before he believes in it! We have, really, no sort of inten- 
tion to misrepresent or to distort the author’s meaning. But the 
above appears to us to be the mevitable consequence of his state- 
ment; and if so, it presents to us a sort of moral and intellectual 
puzzle, of which we cannot venture to attempt the extrication. 
As to the danger which he apprehends from “ the actings of our 
own mind,” as furnishing a temptation to self-reliance, or to a 
conceit of our meritorious title to rew ard, we cannot help think- 
ing that his sensitiveness on this point is deplorably morbid. He 
seems almost to forget that, fallen and miserable as they are, 
men are still moral and rational agents, and that their closest 
intercourse with the Deity, far from destroying this character, 
only calls it out mto more distinct and intense action. A man 
may well seek comfort “ in the actings of his own mind,” if they 
tend to bring him into communion with God. More solid or 
holy comfort than this, we know not where he can ever find on 
this side the grave. . Against the seductions of a spirit of self- 
dependence, indeed, he must of course be jealously vigilant. But 
let him beware of too austere a distrust of these internal labours 
and searchings of the Spirit; the suppression of them might leave 
him to sink into the dead sea of quietism: or, at all events, it 
might abate the keenness of that sense of responsibility which it 
is one blessed office of the Gospel to heighten and to animate. | 
But there are yet more serious objections to the views of Mr. 
Erskine, or at least to the manner in which they are propounded 
in this work. It is quite impossible, we are persuaded, to read 
his book without feeling as it it had troduced some confusion 
into the most established principles of all genuine and practical 
piety, as if it had unsettled many notions and maxims which 
hitherto had appeared to be immoveable as the truth of God. 
For instance: a Christian trained in the discipline of our fore- 
fathers cannot endure the thought of retiring to rest without 
beseeching the Almighty to forgive, for Christ's sake, the trans- 
gressions of the past day: nay, he will be unable to reflect for an 
instant on the state of his own heart, and on the history of the 
short hour that has just passed over his head, without being 
impelled to send up a cry for pardon to the throne of Grace.’ 
We are satisfied that Mr, E. would shrink with dismay from the 


very thought of discouraging this habit—a habit inculcated in 
NO. IX.—JAN. 1829. F 
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every page of the Bible, and enforced in every formulary of 
Christian devotion throughout the world. And yet we think 
there would be no small difficulty in reconciling this practice 
with the conviction that the sinner has in his possession a pardon 
already ratified and sealed, for every imaginable violation of the 
divine law of which he has been guilty, or may be guilty, in the 
course of his life. If, by the doctrine of general and gratuitous 
forgiveness, we are to understand, with the Church of England, 
that God, of his own free mercy, has ordained a dispensation, by 
virtue of which every human being may have access to him, and 
find him placable, and gracious, and plenteous in forgiveness— 
we have a system before us which, without relaxing our vigilance, 
encourages a constant resort to his mercy-seat, and invites us to 
cast down the burden of our daily transgressions at the foot of 
the cross. But when we are told that God is not only willing to 
v»ardon the repentant sinner, but that he has actually pardoned 
ou for every negligence and ignorance, for every crime and 
impiety, which may be crowded into his whole existence—that 
the transgressor has, in short, “ a possession, an unalienable, 
everlasting possession, in the heart of God,’*—we know not 
how to shake off our alarms at a theory which seems to pluck 
out the heart of penitential devotion, and to render useless and 
nugatory all renewed applications for remission of sin. Mr. E., 
we doubt not, 1s entirely free from such alarms, and is persuaded 
that his doctrine is as full of safety as it is of comfort. But we 
greatly apprehend that, if it can be made at all consistent with 
sound and sober principle, it must be by some process of expla- 
nation much too subtle and elaborate for ordinary understand- 
ings; while, on the other hand, nothing can be more easy than 
its perversion and abuse. 

Rae we are much afraid that the speculations of this writer 
are chargeable with a tendency, if not wholly to obliterate, at 
least greatly to weaken and dilute, the doctrine of Judgment and 
Retribution: and it is needless to say, that there must be some- 
thing perniciously defective in any theory, or any statement, 
which this tendency. Whatever may be obscure or myste- 
rious in Scripture, the doctrine of reward and punishment is, at 
all events, perspicuous and indisputable. Whatever may be the 
collision of religious opinions, there is one dogma which must 
survive the contlict; namely, that a day is appointed in which 
God shall judge the world by Jesus Christ, and shall render to 
every man according to his works. It is, therefore, intolerable 
rashness for any teacher to thrust down this declaration from its 
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supremacy, and to consign it to a subordinate rank in the Divine 
dispensations. The certainty of retribution is like a burning 
light, of intensity and power sufficient to shine through the sub- 
stance of the darkest sayings of revelation. Now, whatever may 
be the purpose of this author, we do not see how his statements 
can be altogether cleared from the imputation of spreading a 
partial eclipse over this great principle; and this, even where he 
appears most signally to exalt the worth and dignity of personal 
holiness. For he tells us that much of the theoretical difficulty 
on this matter has arisen from the habit of considering heaven 
merely as a reward, and hell merely as a punishment; while in 
truth heaven is the name for a character conformed to the will of 
God, and hell the name for a character opposed to the will of 
God.* The fulfilment of the law, he contends, is not the wa 
to heaven, it is heaven itself: it is not a condition of salvation, wt 
is itself salvation.t When the universal forgiveness is once 
believed, accepted, and appreciated, it produces such a sanc- 
tifying and transforming effect, that, from that moment, salvation 
is begun: the joys of heaven are then immediately tasted. ‘They 
are not merely treasured up for us till the final consummation of 
all things, but they positively become ours from the moment 
that we are personally sensible of the reconciliation, which has 
been effected between the rebellious world and its offended 
Sovereign. 

That this notion is open to objection, the author seems to be 
distinetly aware; for he supposes it to be asked, ‘“‘ What is the 
meaning of pardon, unless there be rewards and punishments ? 
The very idea of pardon supposes the existence of law and con- 
demnation.” ‘ aan to be sure it does,” replies Mr. E, But 
then he tells us that ‘‘ Christianity is a remedial system engrafted 
on a system of /aw:”t and he proceeds to illustrate and explain 
this dark saying in the following paragraph, which we produce for 
the sake of whatever benefit or instruction our readers may be 
able to extract from it. We think it right, however, to premise, 
that we are wholly unable to give them any sort of assistance in 
deriving from it the slightest satisfaction in making out how the 
views and expressions of the writer, throughout his work, are 


to be reconciled with the scriptural statements relative to future 
retribution :— 


“* When man was originally created, the alternatives of life and death 
were set before him, as the consequences of obedience and disobedience 
to the divine command—that is to say, he was placed under a system of 
law. He disobeyed, and incurred the penalty. But this was not all, 
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for he found that the principle of self-gratification which had overcome 
the love of God in his heart, and had thus produced the act of disobe- 
dience, was, in itself, a most tremendous and incurable disease, the 
fruitful source of innumerable ills. It was then that the mercy of God 
proclaimed the Gospel—a gracious dispensation, which had respect both 
to the external or judicial penalty which had been incurred, and to the 
spiritual disease from which the offence had tanger eel for the view of 
the divine character, which it gives in the plan adopted for the deliver- 
ance from the external penalty, becomes the spiritual remedy, which, 

when truly received, works the cure of the spiritual disease, and pro- 
duces heaven in the soul.""—pp. 10, 11. 


It is quite clear to us that the author, (in his representations 
of heaven and hell as mere tempers, or characters, rather than as 
the final award of the judge, on a review of our lives,) has, per- 
haps unconsciously, been doing that, which has brought such 
measureless confusion into various other departments of theology ; ; 
he has been turning rhetoric into doctrine. It has often been 
said, and may be said very truly, that an obedient and dependent 
temper fits a human soul for the society of angels, and that a 
spirit of rebellion and self-will qualifies a man to dwell with 
apostate spirits, and to become a “ vassal of perdition :” that 
holy men are indulged with frequent antepasts and prelibations 
of glory, and that the impenitent must sometimes begin, even 
here, to feel the gnawings of the worm that dieth not. And the 
same notion has often been emphatically and ardently expressed, 
by representing love and obedience as the very essence of heaven ; 
and the insurrection of the heart, against the resistless will of 
Omnipotence, as the torment which constitutes hell. And so long 
as such notions are enforced, as topics of sublime and devotional 
eloquence, rather than as heads of didactic theology, so long they 
may be, not only innocent, but in the highest degree edifying 
and ennobling; for they exhibit to our conceptions, something 
like that which would be essentially true, if Christianity were 
ever found in its full theoretical perfection. The notion of a 
consummate Christian is, undoubtedly, that of a person, who 1s 
translated from death to life, and who, from the moment of that 
change, has the kingdom of heaven firmly established within him. 
But when we come to construct our dogmatical theology upon 
these lofty views of perfection; when we attempt to detain the 
heavenly vision, and to fix our eye upon it, while we are framing 
systems for the use of frail and miserable mortals ; ; then are we 
in danger of resembling the Apostle in the mount of transfigu- 
ration, who exclaimed, Lord, i is good for us to be here, but 
alas! without knowing what he said! It is all very well for a 
zealous and glowing preacher to tell his people, that sanctifica- 
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tion is heaven, and that obedience is salvation. But what will 
be the consequence, if this animating figure of speech should be 
invested with all the substantial authority of a formal theological 
doctrine? Is there not great reason to fear, that it would soon 
resemble the arrogant ruler of the household, who began to beat 
and tyrannize over his fellow-servants? Is there any chance, that 
the more sedate principles of religion would long be able to 
maintain their ground before it? If heaven and hell be, literally, 
our portion here, what becomes of the principle, that this life is, 
to the very last, a period of probation? If the triumph really 
commences on this side the grave, what soldier of Christ will 
believe that he yet has a warfare to accomplish? If we are to 
consider our character, and our doom as irrevocably fixed, long, 
perhaps, before the termination of our earthly course, what be- 
comes of the declaration, that it is appointed for man once to die, 
and, after death, the judgment? what becomes of the office of 
the Son of Man, as final arbiter of our destinies? what becomes: 
of the sentence, that is to be pronounced on all the human race, 
according to the deeds done in the body? what, indeed, will be 
left for God to bestow, or to inflict? And, lastly, what is to ex- 
clude the doctrine of assurance, and all the presamptuous fancies 
which it engenders! If the offered pardon is, really, no other 
than the gate of heaven, aud, if he who accepts it, enters, once for 
all, into that gate, what uncertainty or doubt can, from that 
moment, hang over his fate? ‘These are questions to which Mr. 
E. may, for aught we can tell, have abundant answers in readi- 
ness: and for all these difficulties he may be provided with solu- 
tions, which in his judgment, are absolutely conclusive. For 
such answers, and such solutions, however, we look in vain to 
the present work; which, therefore, we cannot but regard as 
adverse in effect, though certainly not in design, to one of the 
most momentous doctrines of revelation. 

In p. 32, we meet with a statement which is quite unexcep- 
tionable, viz. that good works are the expression of holy prin- 
ciples. We deny, however, that this statement can be justly 
claimed (as Mr. E. claims it) for the peculiar property of the 
unconditional system; the same thing is perpetually expressed by 
the assertion, that good works are evidences of faith; a phrase 
which, when properly understood, conveys nearly the same notion 
as the maxim, that Christian virtue 1s holiness in action. Obe- 
dience is an evidence of faith, just as activity, and locomotion, 
and the exercise of all the animal functions, are evidences of the 
vital principle.— 

“ Virtuous and holy deeds,” says J. Taylor, “ are sometimes called 
evidences, or signs of grace: but they are signs, as cating and drinking 
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are signs of life; they are signs of life as they are parts of life. In the 
same manner, good works of every description are parts, acts, and offices 
of growth in grace.” 

In p. 92—112 we have a variety of surmises, relative to the 
views and feelings of Adam and Eve on receiving the promise of 
redemption. Now we confess that there is scarcely a symptom 
which, in our apprehension, more strongly indicates an irregular 
religious temperament, than a propensity to ramble into this 
almost pathless wilderness of speculation. Only let any sober- 
minded man look into his Bible, and see how scanty, how faint, 
how indistinct, is the intelligence which it has pleased the Spirit 
of Truth to convey to us, respecting the first parents of mankind ; 
and then let him ask himself what value can safely be attached to 
conjectures, entertained at this time of day, as to all the varied 
effects produced on their minds and feelings, by the first intima- 
tion of a Saviour? That comfort and support would be im- 
parted by the brief oracle then delivered, no one can piously or 
reasonably question: and with this general persuasion a well dis- 
ciplined mind will be content. But who can be entitled to pro- 
nounce that, when Adam heard the mysterious prediction,—* he 
Was in possession of the secret of the Lord, and would see the 
God of Love in every thing: that he would see in every event a 
preparation for the coming of the Deliverer; that in every afflic- 
tion he would recognise the plan of restoration; that he would 
feel how well his present sorrows suited his spiritual needs, §c. 
Se.” All this sul. perhaps, be endured, if Mr. E. were only 
collecting poetical materials for a second Paradise Lost: but we 
deprecate this practice of spinning theology out of moonshine ; of 
fortifying our faith with air-built-castles, and feeding our hopes 
and desires, with “ such stuff as dreams are made of.” It bewilders 
the feeble and the sensitive ; it repels the more robust and steady 
understanding ; and it throws over religion a visionary and fan- 
tastic air, which disheartens its advocates, and causes its enemies 
to wag the head, and to shoot out the lip! From this censure, 
however, we cannot forbear to exempt one passage, which por- 
trays, with great power and fidelity, what surely must have been 
the dismay and wretchedness of the first man, on contemplating 
the havoc he had brought upon the creation! 


** Surely never since has there been a created being that has steod in 
such need of a strong consolation. He had breathed the air of Eden, 
and had been cast out of it,—who has ever made such a shipwreck? He 
telt himself to be the author of a foul stain on the Universe of God. He 
felt that his act was irretrievable, that he had opened a flood-gate, which 
he could not again shut, and through which a dark tide rolled in, over- 
whelming all the destinies which had been committed to his keeping. 
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He saw this tide rolling in,—he felt that it was his work, and he could 
not stop it. Verily he had need of a strong consolation. Whoever but 
he had his conscience burdened with the ruin of a world—the murder of 
an innumerable race of his own children. He knew somewhat of the 
value of the light of God’s countenance,—and he knew somewhat of the 
horror of its loss,—he had tasted the good and the evil,—and he felt that 
his heart and dis hand had done the deed which bad severed unborn 
numbers past numbering from the tree of life, and had banished them 
from pleasant Paradise, their destined place, and had made them outcasts 
from God, and wanderers through a homeless wilderness. And whereas 
he had been intrusted by God, for their behoof, with the pearl of eternal 
life; he had cast it from him, and instead of it had bequeathed to them 
the bitter cup of sorrow, and death, and a proneness to every crime, and 
an exposure to every misery. What a blow must Cain’s murder have 
given to his heart, and what a fearful sense must it have given him of 
the living, and growing, and ane reality of that curse which he 
himself had brought upon his offspring ; and as his prophetic spirit went 
down that troubled stream of human life which was to issue from him, 
would not each drop lift up in the ear of his conscience an accusing 
voice against him—and as the various forms of outrage and calamity 
succeeded each other, would not his heart wither with the thought ‘ this 
is my work? "—pp. 106—108. 


It is much to be lamented that there runs almost throughout 
the meditations of this writer an overwrought and unnatural tone, 
which often spoils the harmony of his highest strains, and gives 
them something of a,discordant harshness. He insists, for in- 
stance, on such a total annihilation of our own will, as shall pro- 
duce an absolute indifference to ease or torment, on their own 
account; nay, a positive preference of the state in which we are, 
whatever it may be, without the slightest reference, direct or in- 
direct, to our own happiness, and merely because it is the will of 
God that we should be in that state. And he concentrates all 
his extravagancies on this subject into this one monstrous pro- 
position, that God is better than happiness! Every person whose 
mind is not in a feverish state of theopathy, must see that this 
assertion involves a most portentous and revolting absurdity. 
Either happiness is something separable from the knowledge and 
fruition of God, or it is not. If it is not, the proposition is alto- 
gether nugatory. If, on the contrary, it were possible for a man 
to have real happiness independently of the Deity, and to be 
miserable in communion with Him,—if he could be compelled to 
choose between felicity without God, and God without felicity,— 
who can doubt as to what must inevitably be his election? Ifa 
teacher were to inform us that it is the duty of all intelligent beings 
to seek God, without caring whether the search would end in their 
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own happiness or misery, we know not how he could reasonably 
expect success either with men or angels. 

™ the same spirit of exaggeration, we are taught that se/f must 
be utterly renounced before a man can say, “ J will arise and go 
to my Father.” Before he is brought to that resolution, “ Re 
feeds on husks, with the poor prodig gals of the world; and perhaps 
he may be sensible how loathsome and empty they are: but self 
can live amongst them—that is the secret; and until self is ab- 
jured there can be no prospect of a return to the plenty of the 
paternal mansion.”* We are quite unable to perceive the truth 
and cogency of all this! If se/f could live among the husks, it can 
live much better on the bread in our Father’s house; and it is not 
self that we have to renounce, but a false estimate of that which is 
to make self comfortable and happy. It was a blind and mis- 
taken regard to self which tempted the prodigal from home; and 
it was a more rational and blameless regard to self which brought 
him back again. Revealed Religion no more requires the abjura- 
tion of self, when she invites us to take God for our portion, than 
mere ethical science requires the abjuration of self, when she 
would dissuade men from degrading themselves to the level of 
brutes by habits of turpitude and vice. It is, indeed, the office of 
philosophy, and still more eminently of religion, to enlighten 
mankind as to their true and permanent interests; but to self-love 
they both unquestionably appeal; and if they did not so appeal, 
they would be absolutely destitute of all power over the affections 
or the understanding. 

Those persons who may find themselves rather dizzy from the 
attempt to follow the towering and devious flights of Mr. Erskine, 
cannot do better than to steady their brains by contemplating the 
sober piety and wisdom of Bishop Butler, as displayed in the 
following passage from his eleventh sermon :— 

* Religion is so far from disowning the principle of self-love, that it 
often addresses itself to that very principle, and always to the mind in 
that state when reason presides ; and there can be no access had to the 
understanding, but by convinciug men that the course of life we would 
persuade them to is not contrary to their interest. It may be allowed, 
without prejudice to the cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of 
happiness and misery are, of all our ideas, the nearest and most important 
to us; that they will, nay, if you please, that they ought, to prevail over 
those ‘of order, and beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if there should 
ever be (as it is impossible there ever should be) any inconsistence be- 
tweenthem.... Let it be allowed,—though virtue or moral rectitude 
does, indeed, consist in affection to, and pursuit of, what is right and 
good, as such,—yet, that when we sit down, in acool hour, we can nei- 
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ther justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are convinced 
that it will be for our happiness, or, at least, not contrary to it.”’—vol. ii, 
p- 197. 

In page 236, et seg., the author makes a vigorous plunge into the 
fathomless abyss of God's providence, and ‘brings back with him, 
as the produce of his enterprize, this conclusion, that “‘ add events 
are fitted for exercising and strengthening the faith of those to 
whom they are sent, and that they have been selected by infinite 
love and infinite wisdom for this object.”* It is exceedingly dis- 
tressing to be compelled to follow any writer into these mysterious 
depths, which, to all human sagacity, must for ever be dark and 
trackless. We must not shrink, however, from this painful duty, 
whenever it is made imperative by the rashness of religious adven- 
ture; and in conformity with that duty, we hesitate not to affirm, 
that the above position is much more broadly and confidently 
stated, than becomes our present state of ignorance. We are, 
doubtless, bound to believe, in general, that even all the vice and 
misery inthe world will, by some unsearchable process, eventually 
work together for the production of good; and that they are fitted 
‘ by infinite love, and infinite wisdom,” to bring the gracious de- 
signs of Providence to their final accomplishment. But this is 
very different from venturing to pronounce that every event which 
befals every individual! 1s adjusted with a view to the moral -and 
spiritual advancement of that individual! ‘This is an assertion 
which the humblest and most resigned believer will hardly feel 
himself warranted in making, thronged as he is on all sides -_ 
facts that seem to give to sucha ‘theory the character of 
sumption rather than of piety. What is to be said of those il- 
starred multitudes, who—to all human discernment—are wholly 
destitute of the means of spiritual improvement; placed in situ- 
ations apparently fatal to the development of a single moral prin- 
ciple, or religious sentiment ; regularly educated for the service of 
vice and crime, and bearing, at least, all the outward and visible 
marks of vessels fitted for dishonour? Look at the swarms.of 
thieves and ruffians who infest our monstrous metropolis. Exa- 
mine their biography; and see whether it always presents to our 
view a series of occurrences adapted to exercise or to strengthen 
them in faith or obedience. We are far from the impiety of re- 
garding these unhappy crowds as positive outcasts from the mercy 
of the Universal Father. ‘To his mercy, however, we are content 
to leave them. ‘The darkest metaphysics of theology present to 
us nothing half so overpowering as the moral difficulties which 
beset us whenever we look upon such children of disobedience. 
But we shall find the most effectual relief from our perplexity in 
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the general persuasion, that all men shall, at the last, be both equit- 
ably and mercifully dealt with. And with this conviction to re- 
sort to, we willingly abstain from so hazardous a vindication of 
Providence, as that which contends that men may be born, and 
bred, and carefully disciplined in all imquity—from their cradle 
to their grave the victims of want, and ignorance, and vice,—and 
yet that every event in their lives has been specially selected for 
their good. 

It is true that no man must presume to say that he is tempted 
of God. No man must presume to say, that God has betrayed 
him into sin, by placing him in circumstances which render sin 
inevitable. Andif any one thinks deeply enough of his condition 
to make*su¢h an assertion, he is condemned out of his own mouth. 
‘The moment he becomes capable of reflection enough to utter 
such a charge, that moment he shows himself likewise capable of 
making an effort for his own deliverance. When men can think 
and reason upon their state, they have also a moral capacity suf- 
ficient to render them mexcusable if their temptations finally pre- 
vail agamst them. But the grand perplexity arises out of the 
case of those in whom all thought of their condition seems to 
have been well nigh suppressed—who seem to be almost without 
the capacity of serious reflection—who have been taught from 
their very childhood to call evil good, and good evil. Of such 
persons no spectator will for a moment entertain the thought that 
God is their tempter, in any sense which transfers to Him the 
blame of their abominations. But then, on the other hand, it is 
rather too much to speak of it as certain, that the course of events 
has been providentially adjusted with a direct view to their tem- 
poral or eternal benefit. 

The maxims, that whatever is, is right, and that all things shalt 
work together for good, as general principles, are invaluable. lw 
some degree they have a resemblance to key-stones, whose weight, 
when confined to their proper place, keeps the whole arch and 
fabric of our faith stedfast and immoveable. But if we should | 
endeavour to remove them from their station, and to apply them 
to other points in the edifice, which our fears may represent to 
be mm danger of some particular and overpowering pressure, that 
imstant we are engaged in an experiment much too hazardous for 
our knowledge, or strength, or skill, and the result of which may 
possibly be ruinous to the whole building. 

It is justly remarked by Mr. Erskine, towards the conclusion 
of his treatise, that “ affliction is a great realizer in religion, or 
rather a great detector of the want of it.” But as if to show that 
he could not remain long in the region of moderation, he proceeds 
to say—** an affliction comes, and we shake like aspen-leaves. 
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Could this be if we were founded on the rock?”* We answer, 
confidently,—yes, this may well be so. ‘The oak cannot wear the 
same appearance, when assailed by all the winds of heaven, as 
when there is hardly a breeze to whisper through its foliage. 
When buffeted by the tempest, it may toss its arms, and quiver 
through every bough and leaf; and yet its roots may have seized 
upon the earth with a grasp that shall enable it to laugh at the 
fury of the elements. ‘The brave and gallant ship may mount 
buoyantly upon the billows, when the heaven and the ocean seem 
confounded together; but yet she cannot exhibit the same aspect 
of repose, when every spar is groaning in its conflict with the 
gale, as when she is riding at ease inthe land-locked bay. In the 
first place it must be remembered that physical infirmity has 
often much to do with seeming failures of religious firmness. And 
then it must further be considered, that no correction is joyous, 


but grievous; and that what J. ‘Taylor says of sickness, is true of 
any other calamity. 


‘Sighs and groans, sorrows aud prayers, humble complaints and 
dolorous expressions, are the sad accents of a suffering man’s language. 
It is not to be expected that a sick man [or an afflicted man] should act 
apart of patience with a countenance like an orator, or grave like a dra- 
matic person.” —Holy Dying, sect. ii. 1. 

We must be prepared, indeed, to take up our cross daily, and 
if any signal and conspicuous good is to be wrought by it to the 
cause of our God and our Redeemer, we should be ready even to 
rejoice and triumph in it. But our blessed Lord himself, whose 
meat and drink it was to do the will of his Father, prayed, never- 
theless, that the cup might, if possible, pass from him. Bis soul, 
m contemplation of it, was sorrowful even unto death; and he re~ 
quired an angel to comfort him in his agontes;—yet surely he, at 
least, was founded on the rock! Well then may wretched mortals 
shake hke aspens when the hand of the Lord is upon them. Well 
may they fall into moanimg, and tears, and trembling of limb, and 
failing of heart; for all these are the natural language and bearing 
of affliction and of anguish. And Heaven forbid that we should 
pronounce a man no child of God, beeause, for the time, his 
nerves are shattered, and his spirits broken by the weight of the 
visitation. ‘T'o what triak of his religious principles the author of 
this treatise may ever have been exposed, we have no means of 
knowing, nor is it any part of our business to inquire. We are, 
however, almost tempted to suspect, that he has experienced but 
little of those evils which, he conceives, are not only to be en- 
dured, but welcomed, by all who have taken “ God as the chosen 
portion of their souls.” It is not difficult for one who sits in his 
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study, composing treatises on the freeness of redemption, to 
put forth awful sayings against men, who cry out for the loss of 
friends, or of “ a little of “this world’s trash* But what if the 
loss of friends, or of this world’s trash, should threaten the sufferer, 
and his children, with ruin and destitution? Are we to charge the 
man with ungodly selfishness, and with falsehood to his religious 
profession, and to pronounce that he cannot be founded on the 
rock, because his spirit is bowed down, for a season, by the yoke 
of the calamity, and because he looks like the reed shaken by the 
wind? “ We must not call any one impatient if he be not silent 
in a fever, as in his sleep :"+ neither must we declare a man to be 
a stranger to the peace of God, if his heart melts, and his cheek 
looks whastly, when “ the great wind from the wilderness hath 
smitten the four corners of his house.” 

We gladly insert, however, the following counsel, which the 
writer Oiets to all who may be tried with “afflic ‘tion, as fitted to 
preserve them from much unavailing perturbation of spirit, and 
from much of that vindictive keenness which injuries are apt to 
engender. 


** Beware of occupying your mind as to how the affliction happened, 
or how it might have been prevented. Think not of the oversight, or 
folly, or malice which may appear to you to have been the immediate 
occasion of it. God did it; and you must bid away all second causes 
from your thought, and carry the affliction to his throne of grace, and 
cast it and yourself before him ; and ask him to save your soul, and to 
deliver you from resting on any created portion, and pray him to become 
himself your real, and true, and everlasting portion. Take care that 
this affliction be not lost. Abide in his presence, and be jealous of 
receiving comfort from any other source. You may lose your affliction 
if you do, Andoh! remember that holiness is of more importance than 
comfort.” —p. 243. 

There is so much in the present volume, (as well as in the two 
former treatises of this author,){ which indicates a heart devote 
to the cause of the Gospel, and a mind capable of honouring that 
cause, that we have no delight im dwelling on its faults. The 
work, however, we understand, is immensely popular. It has 
already gone through two editions; and it is probably, at this 
moment, among the manuals of a large circle of religious in- 
quirers. We have, therefore, felt it our duty to sprinkle a few 
cold, and, we fear, ‘unwelcome, drops of caution, upon the tem- 
peraments which it may have unduly heightened ; and to lower, in 
some degree, the pulses which it may have quickened to a more 
than “ healthful music.” In doing this, we shall hardly, we trust, 
be suspected of a wish or a design to weaken the claims of Chris- 
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tianity on any heart or any understanding. We can wish nothing 
better for any human soul than that it may consider itself as 
debtor solely to the divine mercy, for all its hopes and all its bless- 
ings; and the author himself declares that he has nothing to 
teach those who so consider themselves. He will, therefore, 
doubtless, be ready to join us in exclaiming, of such persons,— 
peace be unto them and to the Israel of God. ‘That they may 
preserve that peace, we should heartily recommend to most of 
them, to abide by the principle of a simple and artless trust in 
the goodness of their Heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ, with- 
out perplexing themselves overmuch with a comparison of theories 
and systems: recollecting that divine truth is not presented to us 
by the Holy Spirit ina theoretic or systematic form; and that, 
consequently, a Christian may well find his way to heaven with- 
out plunging into the paths of disputations and scientific divinity. 
And as for the doctrine of justification by faith, if they should 
ever feel themselves bewildered by the eternal wrangling of pole- 
mics or enthusiasts, we entreat them to take refuge at once in the 
following simple statement, with which Barrow concludes his 
noble and masterly discourse on that subject. 


All good Christians may be said to have been justified by a general 
abolition of their sins and reception unto God's favour in baptism :—they 
have so far enjoyed the virtue of that gracious dispensation, and con- 
tinued in a justified state, as they have persisted in faith and obedience; 
they have, upon falling into sin, and rising thence by repentance, been 
justified by particular remissions. . So that, having been justified by faith ; 
they have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ !” 

That we might not interrupt the tenor of our more general 
remarks, we have reserved for the last, some observations upon 
an experiment which the exigences of his system have compelled 
Mr. E. to make in the interpretation of the sacred text. He is 
dissatisfied with the authorized version of Rom. vi. 1, because he 
conceives it to be clear, from the tenor of the six following verses, 
that the Apostle had some other meaning in the first verse than 
our version has attributed to him. Had he, says Mr. E., intended 
to meet the objection presented by the received translation of the 
first verse—(shall we continue in sin that grace may abound) the 

moral tendency of the doctrine of grace would assuredly have been 
the theme of his reply. And how does Mr. E. establish that the 
moral tendency of the doctrine of grace is not the theme of his 
reply? Simply by stating that reply, not in the language of the 
received translation, but in the following version of his own. 

“ How shall we, who have already died under the condemnation of sin, 
continue under it, now that we are restored to life. For do you not 
know that, as many of us as were baptized into the doctrine of Christ 
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Jesus, were baptized into the doctrine that he died as the representative 
of sinners. We were thus virtually buried with him, according to our 
baptismal acknowledgment of the nature of his death; and then, as 


Christ was raised from the dead by the power of the Father, we also walk 
in a life newly bestowed. For if we have been connected with him 


being ranked under his death, (or by virtual participation in his death) we 
shall also be ranked under his resurrection, Knowing this, that, our 
old man was crucified in him, as our representative ; so t that that part of us 
which was subject to condemnation, has already suffered it; and thus we 
continue no longer under condemnation, for he who suffered the penalty of 


death, has exhausted the condemnation.” 


Having substituted this notable paraphrase of Ais own for the 
words of our version, he exclaims in triumph,— 


“T would ask any candid man, whether these verses contain the most 
distant solution of the difficulty supposed to be stated in the first verse ; 


And then he proceeds, with great complacency, to substitute 
Aas own translation of the first verse, as follows :— 


** Shall we continue under condemnation until grace be also multiplied ; 
until the acts of atonement equal the number of the forfeitures ?” 


We have here, then, a most magnificent specimen of Mr. E.’s 
logic. He begins by saying, he is quite sure that our ‘Translators 
have mistaken the meaning of the first verse. And how does he 
prove this?) Why, by showing that their translation of that verse 
does not harmonize with Ais own licentious and arbitrary para- 
phrase of the next six verses: and thus he entitles himself to im- 
pose upon us Ais own licentious and arbitrary paraphrase of the 
first verse likewise! He assumes that the six verses contain a 
doctrine conformable to his own views; and thence he very com- 
fortably concludes that he has a right to give to the first verse a 
corresponding signification! We may be quite certain, that, if a 
man who can reason thus, ever arrives at any just conclusién upon 
moral subjects of difficulty, it must be by the imstinct of an 
honest heart, rather than by the powers of an argumentative and 
sagacious head. 

A comparison of the language of St. Paul in verses 1, 2, with 
Mr. E.'s paraphrase of it, will, we fear, reduce his pretensions as 
a scholar and a critic to the same level with his pretensions as a 
logician. ‘The words of the original are ri ody 
Ty dpagria, iva x apts yévorro® In this 
the words érimevoduey ia, are rendered by Mr. 

“rskine, shall we continue under condemnation : a version which 
every scholar will reject without an instant’s hesitation, In the 
frst place, (supposing it admitted that auaptia may here be taken 
to signify condemnation), had the Apostle intended to say what 
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this version ascribes to him, he would, undoubtedly, have written 
(or more probably pevodper) apagriav. 
followed, as it is here, by a dative case, signifies spontaneous, 
resolute, persevering adherence. ‘Thus, Acts, xi. 43., éraiov 
aurols tH xagits Osod. They persuaded them to continue 
(or to abide stedfastly) in the grace of God.—Rom. xi, 22. 
tH (Oeod). If thou continue (or abide sted- 
fastly) in the goodness of God, that is, if thou cleave to it, and 
take hold on it, with constancy and faith: and again in v, 23.— 
tav uy emimelvwor th amotia, If they do not obstinately persevere 
in unbelief, Once more, Coloss. 1. 25.—ei ys émmevere ti wiores 
releuerrmmevos xa) eaior,—If ye continue in the faith; that is, if 
ye remain immovyeably fixed in it, grounded and settled. So im 
Rom. vi. 1., the question is,—shall we persist in sin, imipevoipey 
ty auaetia, shall we purposely adhere to sin, in order that grace 
may abound? ‘This mode of expression, however, would be 
obviously misplaced, if the question were merely as Mr. KE. re- 
presents it,—Are we to remain under condemnation? Had this 
been the Apostle’s meaning, he would hardly have used language 
which intimates an adherence to condemnation, as if it were a 
condition preferable to that of immunity or acquittal. He would 
doubtless have said 4¢° apaeriav here, as he has in Rom. ui. 9., 
where he asserts both Jews and Gentiles to be under sin (6g 
eves): or, as he hasin Rom, vi. 14., when he declares 
that he is sold under sin—(memeapévos apagriav). ‘The expres- 
sions xatagav, vomov, yagw, are perfectly familiar to 
every reader of the Greek Testament. And if duaeria is to be 
used here for ‘ the penalty of sin,’ or the condemnation to which 
sin exposes us, every reader of the Greek ‘Testament will see that 
ip’ auegriay is the phrase demanded by all analogy, to signify 
the state of him who remains under that condemnation. ; 
The-translator proceeds thus :—‘ shall we continue under con- 
demnation, ive masovary, until grace be multiplied, until 
the acts of atonement equal the number of the forfeitures.” ‘There 
is, we believe, no pe whatever for rendering the particle 
iva by ‘ until” We are not, however, disposed to dwell on this. 
It is indisputable that %va is sometimes used to denote the eventual 
result of any thing. If, therefore, Mr. Erskine had rendered the 
passage thus,—‘ so that, eventually, grace must be also multiplied, 
(for our deliverance) and acts of atonement equal the number of 


_ the forfeitures ;’—this application of the word va would perhaps 


have been admissible, and would have provided equally well for 
his argument. But nothing, we may venture to pronounce, in the 
history of criticism, ever was more infelicitous than the defence 
of his substitution of the word multiplied, instead of abound, to 
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represent the Greek xAcovacy. Where, in the name of all that is 
strange, did Mr. E. learn that masovagw relates to ‘number and 
variety’ merely, and edw, ‘to quantity and extension!” (p. 39.) 
‘To expose this incredible fancy by a detailed examination, would 
be an unwarrantable abuse of the reader’s time and patience. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with asserting it to be utterly 
baseless, and with defying the author to establish it. . Neither do 
we think it necessary to undertake the demolition of his para- 
phrase on the six succeeding verses. He confesses that this 
version is somewhat free, though, he apprehends, it may be de- 


fended. We have already described it as dicentious and ar bitrary ; 


and that we have truly so described it, any one, we conceive, may 
satisfy himself by comparing it with the received translation, which 
closel¥ and faithfully represents the origmal, 

We had some thoughts of introducing a few words on Mr. E.’s 
former publications. We are, however, induced to abandon this 
intention by the length of this article, and by the belief that a 
rectification of any thing erroneous in this volume will probably 


furmish the key to any correction that may be required in the 
former ones. 


Art. IV.—Researches into the Origin and Affi jinity of the Prin- 
cipal Languages of Asia and Europe. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, of the Bombay Military Establishment, Long- 
man and Co, London: 1828. 4to. pp. 324. Qi. 12s. 6d. 


Tne labours of Colonel Kennedy in the ‘Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, have rendered his name familiar to 
every one, who takes any interest in those profound inquiries: into 
the history, religion, language, and science of central Asia, which, 
since the days of Sir William Jones, have employed the talents 
and zeal of so many of our countrymen, resident in that remote 
part of the world. In our remarks on the memoirs of the learned 
body now mentioned, we have had frequent occasion to praise his 
indefatigable industry and patient research; and in the work now 
before us, whatever may be our opinion of his general conclusions, 
we are presented with manifold proofs of diligence, of an enthu- 
siastic love for his subject, and of a sincere desire to discover the 
truth in history, as well as im literature. 

‘The original object which the author had in view, when collect- 
ing materials for this volume, was merely to exhibit the remark- 
able affinity which subsists between the Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Gothic, and Sanscrit languages, and to explain the causes which, 


in his opinion, had produced it. But, on further consideration, 
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it appeared to him that neither of these poimts could be satisfac- 
torily demonstrated, until the prevailing hypothesis respecting the 
existence of a primitive language, as also the common theory 
regarding the origin of the Greeks, Romans, and Goths, were first 
examined and refuted. In consequence of this, he has thought 
himself obliged, not only to enter ito a review of these subjects, 
on which so much has been already written, but also, in consider- 
ing them, to differ in opinion, more or less, from every author, 
by whom they have been discussed. He maintains, and in this 
we most heartily concur with him, that no person has hitherto 
applied a competent knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and Sanserit 
to etymological purposes; and hence that, from new data, it may 
be permitted to draw new conclusions. 

The more, indeed, we know of the manner in which Oriental 
literature has been hitherto pursued by Europeans in India, the 
more are we satisfied that none of the ancient languages of Asia 
can have been thoroughly understood by them. ‘The first step is 
to engage a Pundit, who, supplied with a certain apparatus of 
grammars and manuscripts, undertakes the office of teaching; 
and finding, as he does find in most cases, that the object of his 
pupil is to translate a poem, or a historical narrative, or a com- 
mentary on the Vedas, eaaion in the course of their read- 
ings, to furnish the young scholar with a version of his favourite 
author, which is forthwith copied for the press, and published as 
the fruit of European industry. We know that even Dr, Leyden 
got up some of his translations in the way now described. The 
version of Baber, for example, so far as he conducted it, was ac- 
complished by the aid of a native, whom he had engaged to read 
with him. We have no doubt, indeed, that the accounts we hear 
of the almost miraculous gift of tongues, which falls to the lot of 
our fellow-subjects in the East, would be stripped of half their 
wonder, were we made fully acquainted with the precise nature 
of the attainments with which many of them rest satisfied, and 
with the means by which some of them have arrived at the honours 
of authorship. ‘The impostures practised on Anquetil, Duperron, 
on Major Wilford, and even on others of less easy faith, have 
thrown some light on the machinery which has too frequently 
been employed, for extending to the languages of Europe, the 
literature, the history, and the science of Hindostan. In a word, 
we have every reason to believe, that Colonel Kennedy is right, 
when he asserts, that “‘ no person ‘has hitherto applied a compe- 
tent knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit to etymological 
purposes.” 

To assist our readers in forming a correct notion of the present 
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state of the question, which respects the affinity of the European 
and Asiatic languages, we shall mention, 
First, what the “author has attempted, and describe the plan 
fart which he has pursued in order to accomplish his object. 
% Secondly, we shall poimt out the objections, which may be 
urged against the main parts of his hypothesis, as well as agatmst 
the arguments by which he has endeavoured to establish it. 

Aud, thirdly, give a view of some opmions which have been 

yl 4 recently revived respecting the origin of the Sanserit, and its con- 
7 nection with the ancient language of the Greeks. 
Pre I. We have already stated that Colonel Kennedy has. not 
; thought it sufficient to illustrate the remarkable affinity which, on 
+ all hands, 1 is admitted to exist between the Sanscrit, the Gothic, 
the Persian, the Greek, and the Latin tongues. His mquiries 
have a more special object sll, aud are meant, if we mistake not, 
to establish the conclusion that the first of the languages just spe= 
cified is the sole parent of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that 
no portion of Celtic, of Hebrew, or of any of the Semitic dialects 
| can be detected either in their structure or vocabularies; and, 
a moreover, that the Sanscrit itself was the speech of ancient Ba- 
ae bylonia; from whence it was communicated by the Brahminical 
F priesthood to the nations beyond the Indus, and to the several 
' conntries of Europe by the usual process of conquest or of colo- 
Ba nization. Ele denies that there ever was any primitive language 
from which those now spoken inthe East and West could have 
been derived; and in reference to the Mosaic history he sumply:re- 
marks, that had mankind ever bad only one form of speech, sucha 
miracle as is there recorded seems alone adequate to account for 
: the fact that there no longer exists auy trace of this primitive 
tongue in the differeat languages of the world. 


* 


“ No instance occurs of a language which has once existed becoming 
entirely extinct ; and consequently had this primitive tongue remained in 
use, some identical terms, and particularly some similarity of grammatical 
structure, must still be discoverable in every dialect of Asia and Europe. 
Hut not a single word, or grammatical inflexion, as far as I am. aware, 
has ever been discovered, or can be discovered, which exists, equally in 
Sanserit, Arabic, and ‘Tartar. , In all such examinations the etymologist 
is obliged to confess, that the more the subject is investigated the more 
improbable becomes the conjecture, that all languages have been derived 
from one and the same origin. For at every step that he prosecutes 
his researches, this supposed identity gradually diminishes, until it en- 
tirely disappears, long before he attains the end of his pursuit. But he 
finds, without the least research, numerous words in all known languages 
which bear no resemblance to each other, and the etymon of which it: is 
impossible to discover, or to trace to a parent tongue.. It has been con- 
jectured that this world is composed of the fragments of an older world ; 
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but the supposition applies with still greater force to ene: for in 
most of the various dialects now existing in Asia and Europe, the widely- 
scattered remains of some more ancient tongues are so obvious that they 
cannot escape the most superficial observation. ‘The nations, it is true, 
who spoke these dialects, have long perished, and their name has not 
been preserved by history ; but language, the most indisputable of all 
testimony, still declares that they once existed,” 


That there is an affinity among the languages already men- 
tioned, the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, has never 
been denied by any competent scholar; but Colonel Kennedy is 
prepared to establish this connexion upon grounds considerably. 
stronger than have ever yet been occupied by modern philology. 
In the course of his investigations he has collected a list of mine 
hundred Sanscrit words, which are to be found in the dialects of 
Persia, Greece, Rome, Germany, and England. Of this num- 
ber 339 are Greek, 319 Latin, 263 Persian, 162 German, and 251 
English. ‘Thirty-one belong to all these languages: 527 to 
Greek and Latin, omitting the words common to both; and 182 
to German and English, without including those common to both 
or to the other languages. All these, we are assured, are primi- 
tives and uncompounded; and when it is recollected that such 
form but a small proportion of the words contamed in any lan- 
guage, it will, nodoubt, appear the more surprising that so many 
Sanscrit primitives can still be discovered, after the lapse of ages, 
in languages now so widely different. . | 

‘That the Hebrew was not the mother tongue from which the 
above dialects were derived, the author attempts to prove from 
geographical, chronological, and historical considerations. ‘The 
land of the Hebrews, he reminds us, was bounded on all sides by 
countries in which a kindred language prevailed, and with the 
people beyond which they never had, in earlier times, any inter- 
course whatever; nor could the few individuals of Abraham’s 
family, or the slaves of the Egyptians, who afterwards became the 
Hebrew people, have possibly communicated their language, 
even if they preserved a peculiar one, to other nations. But, 
suspecting that his reader may uot be satisfied with an argument 
of so general a nature, he adds, “ 1 have carefully examined 
the lexicons of Buxtorf and Castell, and have not been able to 
discover in them a single word which can be identified with any. 
term in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, German or English.” 

Nor does he allow his cause to rest upon this inspection of 
dictionaries and analysis of words. He seems to have still greater 
confidence in the reasoning which be founds upon the difierence . 
of grammatical structure between the Hebrew on the one hand, 
and Sanscrit and Greek on the other. Such structure, he main- 
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tains, is peculiar not only to every distinct language, but also to 

every cognate dialect of the same language, and must have been 

| coeval with the origin of each. If, therefore, Sanserit and Greek 

Pi, were derived from Hebrew, in what manner, says he, did these 

languages acquire the numerous inflexions which give their 

nouus and vaibe such precision and variety —when the alleged pa- 

rent tongue possesses scarcely any inflexions? ‘To what causes 

shall be ascribed the copious richness of Sanserit and Greek, if 

they owe their origin to a language which has been always re- 

L? matkable for its irremediable poverty? Until these questions are 

‘ satisfactorily answered, it must be evident, he concludes, that a 

, few forced resemblances between Hebrew words and those of 

others languages will never prove, in the slightest degree, that 

4. Hebrew is the primitive tongue from which all others have been 

derived. 

The same argument is extended to the Arabic and Syriac, and 

7 even to the Phoenician, notwithstanding the intercourse which is 

HA supposed to have taken place between the enterprising people who 

1! spoke the latter language and the tribes which occupied the shores 

q of the Egean sea. Hence it follows, according to our author, that 

the introduction of letters into Greece by Cadmus operated no 

change on the language of the country; that the portion of Asia 

which comprises Arabia and Syria was inhabited, from time im- 

wes memorial, by a distinct race of men, who spoke a language pecu- 

at liar to themselves; and, finally, that this language, with its cognate 

dialects, has been at all times confined to these countries, and, 

At: except to a small part of Africa, has never extended its influence 
beyond their limits. 

In the manner now described does Colonel Kennedy endeavour 
to remove the obstacle arising from the supposed existence of a 
primitive language. We shall, in due time, examine the validity 
of the evidence and the force of the reasoning by means of which 
he has endeavoured to attain his object; meanwhile we proceed, 
according to our plan, to trace his footsteps in the remaining parts 
of his system, assuming the privilege of adopting an arrangement 
somewhat different from that which he has pursued. 

No sooner, then, does he attempt to illustrate the derivation of 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic, from the language of the Brahmins, 
than he again finds his progress impeded by two well-known hy- 
potheses, the Celtic and the Scythian. ‘The former of these, 
which has been adorned with much learning, and defended with 
great Ingenuity, he attacks m the spirit of an assailant who has 
resolved to grant no terms. ‘The authority of Pezron, Pelloutier, 
Gibelin, Freret, Wachter, Salmasius, Cluverius, and Scheepflin, 
goes for nothing: and he hesitates not to assert, that neither his- 
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tory nor language, nor even the desperate resource of the etymo- 
logy of proper names, supports, in the slightest degree, the Celtic 
hypothesis, and, consequently, that “ it is totally groundless.” 
He admits, indeed, that the Celtic, when divested of all words 
which have been introduced into it by conquest and religion, is a 
perfectly original language ; but, he adds, this originality incontro- 
vertibly proves that neither Greek, Latin, or the Teutonic dialects, 
nor Arubic, Persian, or Sanscrit were derived from the Celtic, 
since these languages have not any affinity whatever with that 
tongue, 

The Scythian hypothesis is dismissed by Colonel Kennedy in 
terms equally decided and uncompromising. He complains that, 
instead of authority and argument, the writers who support the 
opinions of Leibnitz and Pinkerton, produce nothing but grouud- 
less assertion. As to the Scythians themselves, ie boldly as- 
severates there is no ancient testimony whatever which can establish 
in the slightest degree that they introduced into Europe their lan- 
guage, manners, and religion, and hence that their real origin is a 
matter of no importance. He treats with the utmost contempt 
the conclusions of Justin, in regard to the high antiquity and ex- 


tensive power of that remarkable people. ‘Their country he pro- 
nounces a mere ferra incognita. 


~ “ Nothing more is known of it than that it has been inhabited from 
time immemorial by nomadic tribes, distinguished by the manners and 
customs peculiar to their mode of life. But not a single circumstance 
has ever been discovered which evinces that these people had made the 
smallest progress in civilization ; or that they were ever qualified to com- 


municate a cultivated language, civil institutions, and a religious system 
to other nations.” 


But we must not tire the reader with a long list of mere nega- 
tions. Suffice it then to observe, that after proving to his own 
satisfaction that the principal languages of Europe owe nothing 
to the Semitic, the Ocitic, or the Scythian tongues, he proceeds 
to the main object of his work; which is, first, to trace Greek, 
Latin, and the several Teutonic dialects to Sanscrit; and, next, 
this last to an ancient speech which he supposes to have been 
used in Babylonia before the couquest of that country by Ninus. 
Following the chronology and dynasties of Ctesias, he supports 
the opinion, which we believe to be founded in truth, that a 
regular government existed at Babylon nearly a thousand years 
before the Assyrian empire, properly so called, arose to dispute 
with it the sovereignty of Western Asia. But it can only be on 
ens purely hypothetical, that any writer attempts to esta- 

lish the identity of the language which was spoken by the 
subjects of Belus, twenty centuries before the Christian era, with 
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the sacred dialect which is used by the Brahminical priesthood im 
India at the present day, Colonel Kennedy, indeed, does not 
profess to bring forward any direct or positive testimony in sup- 
port of the opinion now mentioned ; but he asserts that there is 
not a single fact recorded in the history of the primitive Babylo- 
nians, which can be viewed as rendering his hypothesis incon- 
sistent with probability. 

The causes that may have occasioned the migration of these 
learned men from the banks of the Euphrates to the borders of 
the Ganges, he allows to be scarcely subjects of conjecture; but, 
he adds, if the whole of ancient history be considered, “ the only 
event that could have occasioned it was the conquest of the Baby- 
lonian empire by Ninus.” Assuming this fact, he thinks it 
probable that, on the subversion of the ancieat dynasty, a new 
ruler may have introduced new customs, and it would probably 
at least be his policy to diminish the power of the ancient nobility 
and priesthood. Under such circumstances what cau be more 
likely, he asks, than that these classes, becoming dissatisfied, 
should withdraw themselves from the territories of their new 
sovereign, and should seek in other countries for that liberty and 
distinction which they could no longer enjoy in their native land? 
it seems probable, therefore, he concludes, that “ the Brahmins 
belonged originally to the pricsthood of Babyloma;” and that 
‘¢ as they, no doubt, carried with them into India the sacred books 
in which their religious doctrines were contained, the antiquity 
of the Vedas and earlier Hindoo works need no longer be ques- 
tioned.” — p, 200. 

Having accounted in this way for the extension of Sanscrit 
into India, where, he wishes us to believe, that, after the lapse of 
three thousand years, it still retains its original structure and 
vocabulary, he explains the propagation of the same tongue 
towards the west, on the supposition that Asia Minor was peo- 
pled by colonies from Babylonia, who necessarily conveyed with 
them their native language, manners, and superstitions. In pro- 
cess of time, and as one tide of emigrants succeeded another, 
the current of population must have advanced far mto Europe; 
and accordingly, at various periods and under different appella- 
tions, the inhabitants of the pai Asia are understood to have 
found their way into Greece, Germany, and Italy, where, of 
course, they deposited the materials of their literature and science. 
Crossing at sundry points between the Avgean and the Palus 
Meotis, some of the settlers, in the first instance, occupied 
‘Thrace; others posted on through the Illyrian provinces, and 
finally reached the Julian Alps; while a third party, turning 
towards the south-west, took up their abode im Macedonia, 
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Epirus, ‘Thessaly, and Beotia, and at length extended their 
migration to the very extremity of the Peloponvesus.. U posi 
their original appearance in Europe, these wandering tribes. were 
distinguished by the name of Pelasgi; who, agreeably to :the 
hypothesis of Colonel Kennedy, are to be regarded asthe de- 
scendants of the Babylonians, and as the ancestors of the Greeks, 
the Romans, the ‘Teutonic nations of Germany, and,-of, the 
Knghsh; all of whom are supposed to have derived. their lan- 
guages from the Sanscrit, the primitive speech of that learued 
people who were dispersed by the-arms of the 


“The insuperable difficulty, therefore, which learned men have hi- 
therto experienced in thei attempts to explain satisfactorily the wonder- 
ful affinity which exists between the Teutonic dialects and Greek “awd 
Latin, is at once surmounted; and it hence appears that this affinity 

ds from the simple fact of the Greeks, Latins, Hetrurians, ‘and 
‘Thracians, having all at one time spoken the same language, because 
they were all originally but one and the same people. Nor can the 
Teutonic race desire a more illustrious origin than those Pelasgi, whose 
far-spread fame is well attested by the honorific epithets applied to them 
by ancient authors.” ——“ It is, therefore, most unaccountable that, while 
aware of these circumstances, Grecian writers should prefer to trace the 
origin of their nation from mixed hordes of barbarians rather that’ to. 
derive it from so illustrious a source. ‘The names also of mountains ‘antl 
rivers in Thrace, and the birth-places of their earlier poets, ouglit’ to 
have led them to inquire to what cause the early civilization of a coun 
which afterwards fell into barbarism was to be attributed; and they: 
would then have found that it was occasioned by migrations from Asia 
Minor of a civilized people, who, after residing some time in ‘Thrace, 
had proeceded into Greece. ‘The very tract which bodies of men would 
pursue, previous to the general use of navigation, was thus most clearly 
pointed out to them by their own traditions; and yet the writers of 
Greece have most strangely overlooked the truth, to lose themselves in 
the mazes of error.” a 


In regard to the Latin language, Colonel Kennedy maintains 
that it was not derived from the Greek, and that all the aflinity, 
which exists between them may be accounted for from the fact, 
that both these tongues may be separately traced to the Sanscrit, 
He expends much mgenuity on the arguments which he uses to 
establish the probability of his conclusion, that. the dtomans 
received their speech from the same people to whom Greece, was 
indebted for the polish and variety of her style;. reminding,us 
that history attests the migration into Ltaly of Pelasgian, Lydiany 
and ‘Trojan colonies, more numerous and powerful than the Ar 
cadian; that subsequently to these migrations no Grecian colo- 
nies settled in Hetruria or Latium; and hence, that i becomes 
impossible to understand m what manner the dialects of, the 
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Hetrurians and Latins could acquire any affinity to Greek, unless 
the languages of Asia Minor and Greece were originally the 
same. He maintains, moreover, that the difficulties which 
learned men have encountered in their attempts to explain the 
causes of this affinity, must alone render their opinions extremely 
questionable; since being obliged to admit this resemblance, and at 
the same time the great difference which subsists between Greek 
and Latin, they substitute a mere name for an explanation, and 
ascribe both the difference and the affinity between these tongues 
to the supposed fact that the latter must have been derived from 
the /olic dialect of the former. But before this alleged cause 
can be admitted, it must, he argues, be proved that A®olian 
colonies were established in Hetruria and Latium, by means of 
which this dialect was communicated to the inhabitants of these 
distriets. On this material point, however, all ancient writers 
are profoundly silent; and hence, as the affinity between Greek 
and Latin is undisputed, it would certainly, he concludes, seem 
most probable that these languages were originally the same, 
and that the difference now existing between them has proceeded 
from long separation, and from the circumstance that the Greeks 
have preserved the parent tongue more pure and less altered 
than the Romans, It is further insinuated, that the language of 
Asia Minor may not have acquired, at the time of the Pelasgic 
and Lydian migrations into Italy, that degree of excellence which 
Plato admired in the poems of Orpheus—that Greece, from the 
time of the ‘Trojan war, has been occupied solely by the same 
people, and, consequently, that no essential change could have 
taken place in their language—that Italy has been very differently 
situated, for there no poets arose at an early period to preserve 
the language of the country; and though the exact state of its 
original inhabitants, and the precise extent of the foreign acces- 
sions which they may have received, subsequently to the emi- 
grations from Asia Minor, are unknown, there is yet every reason 
to believe that such accessions did take place, and also that the 
effect produced by the intermixture must have been very con- 
siderable. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that while Colonel Ken- 
nedy admits the derivation of Greek, Latin, German, and English 
from Sanserit, he resolutely denies such a connexion to subsist 
between the last of these tongues and the Persian. He acknow- 
ledges that of the nine hundred Sanscrit words which he has 
detected mm the languages just mentioned, nearly one-third are 
found in the Persian, and yet the laws of his hypothesis require 
the rejection of it from the list of Sanserit derivatives, The 
radical distinction between languages, according to his views, 
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consists in the difference of grammatical structure, which he 
considers to be such an essential and immutable part of them, 
that, whatever is the extent to which words may become obsolete 
or new ones may be formed, still, under all changes, whether in 
the native or in a foreign country, the peculiarities of \grammar 
remain entirely unaffected. He reminds his reader, that Sanscrit 
distinguishes the cases of nowns and tenses of verbs by inflexions, 
and delights in forming its words by various modifications of the 

rimitive, or by its composition with particles; but that the 
Docuian, on the other hand, employs prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs for the former of these purposes, and admits, in a ve 
sparing degree, any modification of the primitive. The formation 
also of four tenses of the verb by means of particles, is peculiar 
to the latter language, while it differs from the Sanscrit, in affix- 
ing parts only of the pronouns to the noun or verb with which 
they are placed in construction. ‘The Persian, he further states, 
is dissimilar to the Sanscrit, in having neither dual number nor 
genders, and in its adjectives being indeclinable. 


“ But no conceivable cause can be assigned for such radical differences, 
had the grammatical structure of Persia ever been the same as that of 
Sanscrit ; because experience sufficiently proves that conquest alone can 
effect any material change in language, and that even its influence is 
not powerful enough to produce a complete alteration in the gramma- 
tical forms to which a people has been long accustomed. As, therefore, 
there is no indication in tradition or history, that a nation speaking 
Sanscrit ever conquered Persia, it must be admitted that its grammatical 
structure is alone sufficient to demonstrate that Persia is not indebted to 
that language for its origin.” 


To account, however, for the Sanscrit words which are found 
in Persian, and which, it 1s admitted, are too numerous, and 
expressive of too great a diversity of ideas to sanction the suppo- 
sition that they could have been introduced into it by mere inter- 
course, whether hostile or commercial, between the nations which 
used the two languages, he permits himself to imagine that a 
colony speaking Sanscrit must have settled some time in Persia, 
and thereby engrafted so large a portion of their tongue u 
that of the natives. And thus, says he, the conjecture irresistibly 
presents itself, that this Sanscrit people “ could be no other than a 
numerous colony which had migrated from Babylon on its con- 
quest by the Ninus of Herodotus, part of which established 
itself in Persia, and part proceeded on to India.” 

Having in the foregoing pages exhibited an outline of Colonel 
Kennedy's scheme, we shall conclude this part of the subject by 
copying the condensed view which he has given: 
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FILIATIUN OF LANGUAGES, 
Babylonian or Sanscrit : 
Language of Asia Minor: 

4 


Latin. Greek. * Thracian, extinct: 
+ 


_ 4 
French. Italian. Spanish, &c. AngloSaxon, German. Swedish, &c. 


Syria and Arabia; 
Parent extinct. 


7 
Hebrew. Arabic. Syriac, &c. 


DISTINCT LANGUAGES WITHOUT AFFINITIES : 
Persian, aw Asia. Celtic, in Europe. 
INDIA: 


North of the River Krishna: 
Parent extinct. t 


r T | 
Marat,tha. Gurjrate, Hindi. Bengali. Panjabi. 


South of the River Krishna: 
Parent ertinct. 


Tamil. Malayalam. ‘Telinga. Canara. Talava. 


Il. ‘This division of our task comprehends an examination 
of the grounds upon which the author has proceeded, and a'state- 
ment of the objections which may be urged against his hy- 
pothesis. 

lu regard, then, to his argument on the non-existence of a pri- 
initive language, we shall not dispute his interpretation of the 
tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis, as implying that the ori- 
ginal speech of mankind was entirely abolished at Babel, and 
various distinct tongues created by the same power by whom the 
former was communicated to the parents of the human race.— 
‘These passages of holy writ, it is well known, have been ex- 
pounded differently, and in such a way as not to involve the com- 
plete and instant oblivion of every word, idiom, and grammatical | 


eat consider Greek to be the same as the langnage of Asia Minor; bet the above 
arrangement is necessary, on account of the difference which exists between Greek and 
the Latin and Thracian.” 
i ? if a name be required for this language, it may be called Kany a Kubja, or 

apage.” 

¢ This language might be called Andhra, as there seems to be no doubt that the 
Telinga or Teluga approaches nearest to the parent tongue. 
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property of the language which had been preserved by Noah. 
Besides, we are perfectly satisfied that the more accurately the 
several dialects of Asia and of Europe are studied, analysed, and 
compared, the greater will the probability appear that they have 
ull sprung from a common source. We are aware that there are 
high authorities against us, and that in regard to the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, for example, Sir William Jones has asserted, ‘‘ in what- 
ever light we view them, they seem totally distinct, and must have 
been invented by two different races of men.” But we have not 
the same degree of confidence that we once had in the dogmas 
and decisions of certain Asiatic polyglots ; several of whom have 
found it necessary to change their opinions more than once, and 
the greater number of them have been convicted of hazarding 
judgments on the general structure of a language of which they — 
had not studied carefully either the elements or the usages, We 
do not, indeed, maintain that every jargon uttered by the savage 
tribes in Africa and America could be successfully traced to a 
regular form of speech, some time employed on the banks of the 
Euphrates, or in whatever other Eastern land society first assumed 
the attributes of civilization ; but, iu reference to those languages 
which are usually described as Indo-European, we hesitate not 
to avow that the evidence in support of a primitive tongue ap- 
pears to gain strength in proportion to the extent of etymological 
inquiry, in either division of our ancient continent. ) 
This is, perhaps, the fittest time to determine what it is that 
constitutes affinity between languages, and thereby to arrive 
at some fixed principle in respect to their filiauon and descent. 
Pinkerton maintains that “ the nomenclature of language 1s only 
its dress, while its grammar forms the soul and body.” ‘ Lan- 
guage,” he says in another place, “is a most permanent matter, 
and not even total revolutions in nations can changeit.” “ When 
a speech! changes, it is in many centuries, and it only changes 
clothes, not body and soul.” ‘ In order to ascertain the general 
affinity of one language to another,” says Dr, Murray, “ it is not 
hecessary to examine very minutely the vocabularies of either.” 
“If we discover that a considerable proportion of the words in 
the one coincide in form and signification with those in the other, 
and if at the same time we find that they nearly agree in their terms. 
and modes of inflection, the relation of the two languages to one | 
another may be considered as close and evident.” Dr. Pritchard, 
alter alluding to the circumstances now mentioned—the resem- 
blance in words and in grammatical forms, remarks, ‘‘ How such 
deviations have arisen in the language of nations descended from 
one race, it is difficult to determine, but that they cannot have 
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arisen, we are by no means authorized to decide.” Since it ap- 
pears that, under certain circumstances, languages which are built 
on the same principles of structure, and from their striking and 
extensive analogy would appear to have one origin, yet have lost 
all resemblance in their vocabularies; and that, under different cir- 
cumstances, languages still nearly connected by a great stock of 
common words, have now very different laws of grammar, and in 
their general principles of formation are entirely distinct from one 
another, is it not possible—nay probable—that in other instances 
both of these indications of ancient affinity may have been lost? 
it would appear that in some cases both have been preserved ; 
in others, either of the two has perished while the other has con- 
tuunued to subsist; in a third class of examples both may have be- 
come evanescent, without, after all, giving us a right to couclude 
that nations who now speak languages resembling neither in 
grammatical laws nor vocabularies, had not, at some ancient pe- 
riod, a common dialect.— Physical History of Mankind, vol. ii. 
p- 610. Klaproth, and other writers, again, are inclined to lay 
more stress on the vocabulary than on the grammatical structure ; 
or, at all events, they seem to reject every claim for affinity which 
is not founded on sameness of words as well as on resemblance of 
form and construction. But Colonel Kennedy adopts the views 
of Mr. Pinkerton on this head, and teaches that the law of de- 
rivation, or descent, depends entirely on grammatical structure ; 
and hence, as we have seen above, he refuses to the Persian a 
place in the Sanscrit family of tongues, on account of its de- 
ficiency in flexion, moods, and tenses. 

Our opinion does not coincide with that of the two authors 
just named. Nobody will deny that French is derived from 
Latin, and yet the structure of the two languages is very different. 
‘The same remark applies to English when compared with either 
of its parent tongues; and the dissimilarity which now subsists 
has been gradually increasing for centuries, although no one will 
maintain that its affinity with Latin and Saxon is thereby rendered 
doubtful. Extend this principle to Greek, and the same conclu- 
sion must be drawn. The Renee of the present day has, in 
—— structure, very little resemblance to the language of 

enophon or Demosthenes. In a periodical publication which 
appeared some time ago, under the auspices of the Bishop of 
Moldavia, we find several specimens of Modern Greek, the con- 
struction of which approaches very closely to the idiom of the 
ordinary European tongues. ‘The use of beAw, tuaopw and as 
auxiliary verbs, has superseded all the tenses of their ancient 
paradigm, except the present and the first aorist ; and hence, in- 
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stead of the future, perfect, and pluperfect, such compounds as 
the following are seen ;— 


Exw ypave:, I have written. 

Eyecc ypawer, Thou hast written, &e. 
Ocrw ypatec, I shall or will write. 
HOeda ypave, I should or would write. 
Eyropw ypayet, 1 ean or may write.* 


Here is a radical change in the structure of the language; 
producing, too, a greater dissimilarity between the ancient and 
modern tongues of Greece than there is between Sanscrit and 
Persian; and yet no person wilt pretend to question the descent 
of Romaic from the polished dialects of Attica and Ionia, and 
originally, according to our author, from the sacred speech of the 
Babylonian priests. For these reasons we are disposed to pause 
and inquire, before we exclude from all connexion with the pri- 
mitive language of Asia even those dialects which have deviated 
the most extensively from the ancient pattern of case, mood, and 
tense. Although not prepared to accompany Mr. ‘Townsend in 
his demonstration that “ Greek and Hebrew are radically one,” 
and that “ Sanscrit and Hebrew have a radical affinity, and may 
claim descent from the same progenitor, existing at a given time 
when the whole earth was of one language,” we are yet satisfied 
that he has produced such evidence in support of his opinions as 
ought to have prevented Colonel Kennedy from asserting that he 
has not been able to find in Hebrew “a single word which can be 
identified with any term in Sanscrit, Latm, Persian, German, 
or English.” Our author, even from this statement alone, we 
should have conjectured to be no great proficient in the language 
of the Old Testament; but he himself removes all doubt om the 
subject by telling us, in effect, that his Hebrew readings have 
been confined to the dictionaries of Buxtorf and Castell. Were 
he to extend his investigations beyond the pages of a Lexicon, 
he would discover, we shit, in the Hebrew, a greater resem- 
blance to the Sanscrit than he has yet suspected, and especially 
in the flexion of the verb, where the pronouns in the former 
tongue, as well as in the latter, are annexed to the root, and con- 
stitute, in fact, the principal means of expressing the various 
modes of time and action—a point of similarity which has not 
attracted the attention which it deserves. Besides, in direct op- 
position to his statement, that no Hebrew word can be identified 
with any term in Greek, Latin, German, or English, it is asserted 
by Dr. Pritchard, that a great number of words, expressive, too, 
of simple ideas and universal objects, is common to all these lan- 


* See Quart. Rev, Vol. X. 
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guages. “ A large proportion of Hebrew words are to be recog- 
nised in some or 1n others of the Indo-European dialects. I am 
not alluding to the roots, which are often the creation of lexico- 
graphers, but to the terms actually used as expressive of objects 
and actions.” — Phys. History of Mankind. 

M. Klaproth hisheolé, we are informed, has remarked that the 
number of vocables common to the Semitic and Indo-European 
languages is much greater than is commonly supposed ; and re- 
grets that no philologer has yet taken the pains to ascertain the 
extent of this analogy, which is certainly very considerable. Ina 
word, had we accompanied Colonel Kennedy in his inspection of 
Buxtorf and Castell, we could have drawn his attention to a hun- 
dved terms which bear mamfest tokens of an aflimity with the 
languages of the West. From these considerations, therefore, we 
think it not too bold to conclude that his arguments against the 
existence of a primitive language, the parent of the principal 
tongues in Asia and Europe, are not quite satisfactory. 

‘Lhe views of our author on the Scythian hypothesis, repose 
chietly on the want of historical documents to support the con- 
clusions of earlier writers. Pinkerton and his followers assign to 
the Scythians all the offices which Colonel Kennedy reserves for 
the Babylonians, the fathers of civilization, of science, and of 
Sanserit. More than 1500 years before our era, according to the 
*« Dissertation on the Goths,” the Scythians left Persia, and peopled 
im succession the extensive countries of Asia Minor, whence they 
proceeded into Thrace, Greece, Hlyricum and Italy. In the 
course of their progress they assumed or were called by different 
names; but there can be no doubt, Mr. Pinkerton asserts, that 
the Pelasgians, Hellenes and Thracians were only separate sec- 
tions of that powerful nation from the East, to whom Europe 
owes the best portion of its inhabitants and of its language. ‘The 
authorities which he quotes, indeed, are rather too modern to 
counterbalance the statements of Herodotus and of Diodorus 
Siculus, neither of whom ascribes to the Scythians the immense 
antiquity and power which the series of exploits said to have been 
performed by them, twenty centuries before the reign of Augustus, 
necessarily implies. 

Justin, the abbreviator of Trogus Pompeius, is the first author 
who distinctly claims for that people the very ancient origin and 
extensive dominion for which Mr. Pinkerton contends. fie tells 
us (lib. i, c. 1.) that the Scythians disputed with the Egyptians, 
then esteemed the earliest of nations, for antiquity, and that Asia 
was conquered by them, and continued tributary to them for no 
less a space than fifteen hundred years, before Ninus, founder of 
the Assyrian empire, put an end to the tribute. Epiphanius, in 
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his work on Heresies, seems to give some countenance to this 
opinion, for he not only includes the Scythians among those who 
built the tower of Babel, but mentions their superstition as one of 
the earliest deviations from divine truth. Eusebius and the au- 
thor of the Chronicon Paschale entertained similar notions as to 
the great antiquity of the Scythian name; and Herodotus himself, 
if he: has not mistaken the Araxes for the Jaxartes, affords con« 
firmation to the opinion, that they must have been originally esta- 
blished in Persia. Diodorus, who likewise places the Scythians 
on the Araxes, has been adduced in support of the same conctus 
sion. 

But we readily admit that, among the Greek and Latin hinted 
rians, all the terms connected with the geography and annals of 
Sey thin are used in a sense so extremely vague, that it is almost im- 
possible to fix their true acceptation ; and hence we are ready to 
acknowledge, that the narrative of Justin, and the allusions of 
Herodotus and Diodorus, have not removed from our minds all 
doubt as to the existence of an ancient Scythian nation, in pre- 
sent Persia, who carried ona war against Vexores 1500 years be- 
fore the time of Ninus, and finally Subdued the greater part of 
Western Asia. Still, we maintain, the hypothesis grounded upon 
these facts, however apocryphal, is at least entitled to equal re- 

spect with an etymological system which has no actual foundation 

in history whether aycient or modern, but which rests solely on 
the negative postulatum, that there is nothing on record which 
decidedly opposes it. While Pinkerton traces the genealogy of 
the Pelasgians to an ancient Scythian empire, for the existence of 
which tradition seems to afford at least some degree of evidence, 
Colonel Kennedy thinks proper to assign them an originamong a 
Babylonian people who spoke Sanscrit, for whose existence his- 
tory supplies no evidence at all. We therefore agree with Bishop 
Marsh, who (in his Hore Pelasgice, p. 19) remarks, that 


“we must be content with tracing the Pelasgians up to their European 
selves in Thrace. Beyond that limit their history is all conjecture. 
We may infer, indeed, from the known progress of migration, that 
among the ancestors of the Thracian Pelasgi, some must have been once 
established in Asia Minor; and Menecontes Elaita, in his work Tepe 
Krigewy, asserted that they actually were so. We may further conchide 
that ¢heir ancestors were once established still more to the eastward; but 
‘Thrace will still remain the limit.of the actual knowledge which we pos- 
sess onthe origin of the Pelasgi, And it is useful to know the limit; for 
hence we know, when, we are arguing about the Pclasgi, whether we 
are building on a rock, or building on the sand.” 


In another place he reasons to much the same effect. . Asx we 
know that Europe was first peopled from Asia, either the first 
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settlers in Pelopounesus traversed the Aigean Sea, in which case 
Greece might have been peopled from south to north; or the first 
migration from Asia Minor to Europe was across either the Hel- 
lespont or the Thracian Bosphorus, in which case Greece was 
peopled from north to south. Now it is infinitely more probable 
that the first settlers in Thrace should have crossed the Helles- 
pont, where the land on the one side is visible from the land on 
the other, and that Greece should have been peopled from Thrace, 
BE than that the first settlers in Greece should have come immedi- 
re ately across the /Egean Sea, and have consequently embarked in 

+} Asia, without knowing that an opposite coast was in existence. We 

2 may therefore fairly presume that ‘Thrace was the first European 
a 4c, settlement of the Pelasgi, and that they gradually spread them- 
WEE selves southward till they occupied the whole of Greece. Indeed 
ayt; Thrace was the original seat of Grecian song and of Grecian 
ee fable. ‘Thamyris, who is said to have challenged the Muses, was 
a Thracian; so was Orpheus; so was Museus: and the mysteries 


lt of the Cabiri were celebrated in Samothrace before the ‘Temple of 
Delphi existed.— Hore Pelasgice, p. 21. 
: As far as this question applies to the affinity of the European 
+ languages and their connection with a more ancient one, spoken 
. somewhere in Western Asia, there seems good ground for assert- 
Fi! ing that the latter must have been introduced from Asia Minor 
- into Thrace, Greece, Illyricum and Italy, by successive bands of 
ee emigrants, and that being incorporated with the tongues which 
7 : were already in use in those countries, it became Greek in one 
at place, Latin in another, and German ina third. But whether the 
iat original colonists came from Iran, from Babylonia, or from Scy- 
+ thia Proper, we possess no means of determining; and when, in 
: such circumstances, we proceed to reason, we necessarily find 
ourselves moving in a circle; propping up an historical hypothesis 
by the affinity of language, and then supporting our etymological 


speculations by an appeal to the authority of the very narratives 
from which our doubts first arose. 

The Persian origin of the Gothic tribes appears to derive some 
confirmation from the affinity which still subsists between the lan- 
guage of Germany and that of ancient Iran. Adelung (Muithri- 
dates, vol.i. p. 277) remarks that the finding so much German in 
Persian has excited the greatest wonder and astonishment. The 
fact is undeniable, and the former which is found in the latter 
consists not only of a remarkable number of radical words, but 
also in particles, and is even observable in the grammatical struc- 
ture. ‘The Germans, he adds, as well as all the ancient western 
people, migrated from Asia; and although one cannot now ascer- 
tain the country which they occupied previous to their migration, 
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still there is no reason to prevent its being supposed that they 
might have inhabited Thibet and Persia, from which countries 
Europe has been more than once peopled and overrun. He ima- 
gines, therefore, that the language of the Germans, the Slaves, the 
Thracians, the Celts, as well as that of the Persians, might have 
been derived from the same mother-tongue, and afterwards have 
become, through time, climate and institutions, different from 
each other. In_his Altesten Geschichte der Deutschen he has 
given a list of 221 words identical in German and in Persian; and 
we may add that Hammer, in the sixth volume of the Mines de 
(Orient, has inserted a catalogue of 560 Persian words which he 
considers to be cognate with a similar number in the languages of 
the West. Salmasius too, as quoted by Wachter, observes that 


* hanc utriusque lingue (Persice et Germanice) harmoniam, que omni- 
bus temporibus doctissimos viros in stuporem rapuit, si quis casu factam 
contendat, nz ille parum harmoniceé factus est. Non equidem hoc volo, 
ut Germaniam a Perside, vel hanc ab illa, voces suas accepisse existime- 
tis, sed ut similia ad similes et communes ortus mecum redigatis, ma- 
tricem, inquam, Scyruicam, nobilem sané, et utrique genti convenien- 
tem. Scythas enim non soldm in Europa, sed etiam in Asia, genus et 
linguam suam prosemindsse, multa ** Quantum ser- 
monis Scyrnici nobis supersit,’ says Wachter himself, “ non aliunde 
melids et tutids cognoscitur, quam ex lingua Persica, in qua magnus est 
vocabulorum Scythicorum proventus, quorum concentus cum nostris tam 
admirabilis tamque clarus est, ut seme! audita statim intelligi queant.”— 


The only answer which Colonel Kennedy returns to these 
authorities with which he is well acquainted, is, that Adelung, 
Salmasius, Wachter, and Hammer, must have been ignorant of 
Persian; and thereupon he repeats his assertion, that “ neither 
in words nor in grammatical structure do the German and Persian 
languages possess any affinity ;” and that “ the words in Persian 
which seem to be cognate with terms in Greek, Latin, and the 
Teutonic dialects, have been principally derived from one com- 
mon origin, the Sanscrit.” | 

We come now to the Celtic hypothesis, which will not detain 
us long. The author denies in he outset that any affinity exists 
between the language of the Celts and that of any other people, 
and consequently treats with the utmost ridicule the supposition, 
that Europe owes either her population or her tongues to such 
rude and barbarous hordes. He maintains that there 1s no 
authority of any kind which can support their pretensions to a 
remote antiquity. In this case, however, as in that of Hebrew 
literature, he labours under a serious disqualification. 


“ T ought, perhaps, to observe,” says he, ‘ that I do not possess any 
NO. IX.—JAN. 1829. H 
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knowledge of this language, and that the opinion I have formed respect- 
ing it is founded entirely on a careful examination of the Dictionaries 
of Bullet, Cour de Gibelin, Davis, and O'Brien.” 


a Without adopting the views of Pelloutier, Pezron, Davis, and 
Wachter, who not only identify the Celts with the Scythians, the 

7 Persians, and other Oriental tribes, but ascribe to them the esta- 
bg blishment of the principal nations of modern Europe, we are yet 
satisfied that they were the first, or among the first, of those 
: migratory bands who moved from the East into the countries 
aa which are watered by the Danube, the Rhine, and the Po. ‘The 
ix first dawn of history throws light on Celtic colonies planted in | 
France, Spain, and Britaim—and hence it is almost certain that 

they must formerly have occupied lands nearer to the place of 
WT? their origin, such as Thrace, Dacia, Illyricum, and even Italy; 
It from whence they were probably expelled by the Gothic swarms 
a |? who poured into Europe at a later period. ‘The able papers of 
ds Freret, published in the Memoirs of the French Academy, render 
) it extremely probable that the Celts possessed for a time the 
greater portion of the extensive territory which was afterwards 
embraced by the Roman empire. Of this fact, we think, there 
remains very strong evidence in the large body of Celtic terms 
which is still to be found in the principal dialects of European 
language. In the “ Antiquities” of Pezron, now lying before us, 
we have counted more than five hundred words derived from that 
tongue, and which at the same time are common to the Latin, 
Greek, and German; while, in the laborious compilations of 
Davis, O’Brien, and Shaw, the reader will find many unquestion- 
able proofs, not only that the Celtic tribes were in early posses- 
sion of the greater part of Europe, but also that their language 
must have mixed to a great extent with the vernacular speech of 
every race of men, from the Hellespont to the Atlantic. It is 
very remarkable, indeed, that some remains of the Celts still sur- 
vive among the Alps, for the Lingua Waldensis, of which a spe- 
cimen is given in Chamberlayne’s Oratio Dominica, is the same 
as Gaelic of Ireland; a singularity which, as Pinkerton observes, 
(p. 89,) has escaped the notice of antiquaries. Like the tokens of 
the general deluge, in short, which are found in every land, even 
at the greatest elevation above the waters of the ocean, relics of 
the ancient language and people of whom we are now writing, 
present themselves at almost every spot within the compass of 
those limits by which the primitive civilization of Europe was 
bounded. It is clear, therefore, that Colonel Kennedy, in assert- 
ing the “ non-existence of genuine Celtic words in any one lan- 
guage of Europe,” has proceeded against the current of respect- 
able testimony, as well as in opposition to facts of which he has 
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acknowledged himself to be no competent judge, and to argu- 
ments which he has not fully examined. 

But the main objection to our author’s theory of filiation, as it 
respects the principal languages of the old continent, will be 
directed against the assumption that Sanscrit, as an original lan- 
guage, was first — on the banks of the Euphrates, and after- 
wards carried to India by a colony of priests, and into different 
parts of Europe by the usual process of conquest or of coloniza- 
tion. Is there any proof that Sanscrit was the common tongue 
of the Babylonian empire, under the successors of Belus? Is 
there any tradition among the Brahminical orders of Hindostan, 
that their religion and language were conveyed from the West; 
or that their ancestors, expelled by Ninus from their native 
country, sought an asylum in the more tolerant regions of India, 
for their literature and their gods? Is it not true rather that the 
Hindus believe that India was the part of the world first peopled, 
and that their sacred books contain accounts of many emigra- 
tions from it in all directions, but of none into it? Again, 1s it 
probable that a language imtroduced into a country by a body of 
foreign priests, should have spread so extensively, and taken so 
deep a root in the vernacular dialects, as to constitute the basis 
of one of their most common tongues? 


“ The affinity of Hindi with the Sanscrit language,” says Mr. Cole- 
brooke, “ is peculiarly striking; and no person acquainted with both 
can hesitate in affirming that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from Sanscrit. 
Many words, of which the etymology shews them to be the an 
Sanscrit, are received unaltered ; many more undergo no other change 
but that of making the final vowel silent: a still greater number exhibit 
no other difference than what arises from the uniform permutation of 
certain letters; the next, too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be 
easily traced to a Sanscrit origin. That it is the root from which Hindi 
has sprung (not Hindi, the dialect from which Sanscrit has been 


refined,) may be proved by etymology, the analogy of which is lost in 
Hindi, and preserved in Sanscrit.” 


This opinion of Mr. Colebrooke is called in question by Co- 
lonel Kennedy, on the ground that “ it must have been formed 
from the perusal of Hindi works, and not from an examination of 
this dialect as still spoken in a considerable part of Upper India” 
—a singular objection, we think. A similar reply is given to the 
remark of Sir W. Jones, that “ the Sanscrit of the three first Vedas, 
that of the Manava Dherma Sastra, and that of the Puranas dif- 
fer from each other in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of 
Numa, from whose laws entire sentences are preserved, to that 
of Appius which we see in the fragments of the ‘Twelve Tables, 
and to that of Cicero or of Lucretius, where he has not affected 
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HVE an obsolete style.” This observation, which derives great pro- 
APE bability from experience, (for no spoken language has remained 
| unchanged during three thousand two hundred years,) is met by a 
psy question which would lead to scepticism, as to the fact whether 
Ga any human speech ever underwent the slightest alteration, ‘ Is 
there,” says the Colonel, “ a single instance of any body of men 
discontinuing the words to which they have been accustomed 
from their infancy, in order to have the pleasure of inventing new 
ones?” © These and similar considerations,” he adds, “ will 
perhaps evince that there are no reasons whatever for supposing 
that Sanscrit has suffered any essential alteration since it was 
| first introduced into India!” In a word, we meet among Indian 
plifologists the grossest discrepancies and contradiction, Of the 

Zend, for example, Sir William Jones observes, “ I was inex- 

pressibly surprised to find that six or seven words in ten were pure 

Sanscrit, and even some of their inflexions formed by the rules of 


TE the Vyacaran.”—(Sanscrit Grammar.) Dr. Leyden ( Asiat. Re- 
a: searches, vol. x. p. 223) conjectures that “ the Zend may corre- 
if spond with the Surasini dialect of the Sanscrit:” and Mr. Erskine 
teat (Trans. Bom. Lat. Society, vol. ii. p. 299) remarks that “ there 
be can be no doubt in what class of languages the Zend is to be 
fi ranked. It is altogether Sanscrit.”. But Colonel Kennedy denies 
EE that the Zend is a danguage at all, and insists that it is merely a 
+ book. ‘ [am not aware,” says he, “ that any Muhammadan 


writer has ever mentioned the Zend as a language, and every one 
) that I am acquainted with, invariably understands the term Zend 
aos, as signifying the book in which Zardusht delivered the precepts of 
his religion. All of the speculations, therefore, respecting the 
antiquity of the Zend as a /anguage, and the country in which it 
may have been spoken, are strictly European.” In fine, he declares 
of the learned tongue in which Sir William Jones found that six 
or seven words in ten were pure Sanscrit, that it has not the most 
distant affinity with any language under the sun. Richardson 
again, the author of the Persian Dictionary, remarks, that the 
‘* Zend so far from having the slightest appearances of one of the 
most regular languages in the world has more the air of a Lingua 
Franca, culled from the dialects of every surrounding country ; 
grouped together with little grammatical propriety; and more 
pointedly resembling the spells of necromancers than the idiom of 
a people famed at all times for the melody of their accents.” 
Heartily, therefore, do we agree with Colonel Kennedy in the 
conviction, that “no person has hitherto applied a competent 
knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit, to etymological pur- 
poses.” Nay, we will take the liberty to insinuate that his own 
book has been written fifty years too soon, ‘The means of in- 
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formation, and the inducements to study the native languages of 
Asia, which are now supplied to our countrymen in the East, 
will, in due time, remove the stigma at present attached to 
Oriental scholarship. The Hindus themselves, trained by the 
example of British research, and desirous only to discover the 
truth in their own history and antiquities, will co-operate with 
the zeal of Europeans in the legitimate walks of archeology ; 
while the Brahmins, no longer able to deceive, and having no 
farther interest in concealment, will afford a key to those myste- 
ries with which they have for so many centuries endeavoured to 
cover their ignorance, and to secure for their order the reputation 
of boundless knowledge. ‘The colleges and schools which are 
daily spreading over India will soon put an end to such puerile 
discussions as are involved in the question, whether the word 
Zend means a book or a language; and whether that language 
approaches nearly to one which is “ more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely re- 
fined than either ;”* or is a mere jargon culled from rude dialects, 
and resembling the spelis of anecromancer! 

Such remarks are naturally suggested by the fact, which thrusts 
itself upon us at every step, that the best of our Oriental 
scholars hitherto have possessed but a smattering of two or three 
dialects, and that with no better aid than the tuition of knavish 
Pundits and jealous Brahmins they have ventured to lay before 
the world schemes of universal language, and polyglot exposi- 
tions of the literature and science of India. Even the work be- 
fore us is pregnant with this unintentional fraud. ‘The author 
in his title-page promises information on the important subject 
of the “ Origin and Affinity of the Principal languages of Asia 
and Europe;” and yet all that we have, beyond what has long 
been most trite and common-place, is a conjecture that Sanscrit 
was the language of ancient Babylonia, two thousand years before 
the Christian era; that it spread westwards into Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and was carried into India by a colony of fugi- 
tive priests who could not tolerate the domination of Ninus. 
That the languages of Europe are indebted to Sanserit for a por- 
tion of their vocabulary, and even for the model of their gram- 
matical structure, has been long known to every philologer. Mr, 
Halhed and Dr. Wilkins, the first of our countrymen who at- 
tempted to study the Brahminical dialect with grammatical accu- 
racy, have ina very satisfactory manner illustrated its similarity to 
Greek and Latin. Bopp and Schlegel have followed in the same 
path, and have rivalled the success of Adelung, Vater, and Klap- 
roth. To the labours of these distinguished scholars we know 
not that Colonel Kennedy has added anything except the hypo- 


* Sir William Jones's definition of Sanscrit. 
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thesis already mentioned ; which, the reader must have observed, 
respects not so much the structure of Sanscrit, as the geogra- 
phical position of the people among whom it is supposed to have 
been first spoken. 

Besides, we must take the freedom to remark, that the work 
now before us does not enter into the main question which will 
ever suggest itself to the student of European tongues; namely, 
whence have we received the great mass of words which con- 
stitute the stock of our common speech? Of the nine hundred 
Sanscrit terms which have been discovered in Greek, Latin, Per- 
sian, German, and English, 339 belong to the first of these 
tongues, 319 to the second, and 251 to the last. But 339 words 
make only a very small proportion of a Greek Lexicon; and 
162 are hardly worth being compared with the numerous vocables 
of a German Dictionary. Whence, then, came the rest? The 
Colonel rejects the Goths or Scythians, when mentioned as the 
fathers of our language; and he is not more tolerant towards 
the Celts, from whom, he says, it is impossible that the present 
inhabitants of Europe could have received their speech, manners, 
or religion. Except, then, in so far as the 900 words are con- 
cerned, (or rather, if we deduct the 263 which belong to the 
Persian,) 637 divided too among the four principal tongues of 
our continent, we are left as much in the dark as we were, in 
regard to the “ Origin and Affinity” of European languages. 

In one point, however, we fully agree with our author, which 
is that the Latin, generally speaking, was not a mere dialect of 
the Greek, but that both derived their structure from the same 
model; and that the former, at an early period, borrowed from the 
latter, a certain number of terms, conveyed, it is probable to the 
shores of Italy by a succession of colonists. The great body of 
words, in the one tongue, bears hardly any resemblance to the 
vocabulary of the other. In the 2200 roots specified by the 
compilers of the Port Royal dictionaries, there are only 183 
words common to the two languages: and hence, it appears, as 
Colonel Kennedy remarks, that in Latin the number of Sanscrit 
words is greater than that of Greek; and consequently that the 
derivation of it from the Asiatic tongue possesses a larger share of 
probability than can be ascribed to its descent from the European. 

As we have on a former occasion,* stated at considerable 
length our opinion as to the origin of the Latin language, we 
shall not at present obtrude upon the reader a renewal of specu- 
lations which cannot be recommended by any assurance of cer- 
tainty. We therefore proceed as we proposed, to consider an 
hypothesis which has been recently revived on the nature and 


* See British Critic for January 1827; Article, Cramer on Ancient Italy. 
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origin of Sanscrit, regarded as a factitious medium of comunmi- 
cation invented by the Brahminical priesthood. 

Lif. In the third volume of Mr, Stewart's Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, published a few months ago, 
we are presented with a conjecture the object of which is to 
derive Sanscrit from Greek, and the Pr tie of Asia from the 
learning of Europe. This thought was first suggested to the 
author by a remark thrown out by Gibbon in his History, who 
says, “ | have long harboured a suspicion that some, perhaps 
much, of the Indian science was borrowed from the Greeks of 
Bactriana.” The same opinion had been stated, with consider- 
able confidence, by Meiners in his Historia Doctrine de Vero 
Deo, who refers, in support of it, to the proofs alleged by Bayer 
in his Historia Regni Grecorum Bactriani. The former of these 
writers imagines that it was in consequence of the intercourse 
between Greece and India, arising from the conquests of Alex- 
ander, that the Brahmins were led to invent their sacred language. 
For, says he, unless they had chosen to adopt at once a foreign 
tongue, it was necessary for them to invent a new language, by 
means of which they might express their newly acquired ideas, 
and at the same time conceal from the other Indian castes their 
philosophical doctrines, when they were at variance with. the 
commonly received opinion. “ Nisi enim semper peregrino ser- 
mone uti volebant; de nova ipsis lingua cogitandum erat, qua 
novas res, atque incognitas hactenis notiones exprimere, simulque 
doctrinas suas cum patria religione Fey ceteros Indorum 


ordines celare poterant.”— Meiers, Hist. Doc. de Vero Deo, p. 134. 


Nor is Meiners the only writer who has suspected the Sanscrit 
to be an invention of the Indian priesthood. Colonel Dow, in 
the Dissertation, prefixed to his History of Hindostan, remarks : 


“ Whether the Sanscrita was, at any period of antiquity, the vulgar 
language of the country, or was invented by the Brahmins to be a mys- 
terious repository for their religion and philosophy, is difficult to deter- 


to express their ideas and wants ; but the astonishing formation of the 
Sanscrita seems to be beyond the power of chance. In regularity of ety- 
mology and grammatical order, it far exceeds the Arabic. It, in short, 
bears evident marks that it has been fixed upon rational principles, by a 
body of learned men who studied regularity, harmony, and a wonderful 


Professor Stewart is therefore of opinion, that as Psalmanazar 
was able to create, without any assistance, a language of which 
not a single word had a previous existence except in his own 
fancy, so an order of men, amply supplied with a stock of words 
applicable to all matters connected with the common business of 
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life, might, without much expense of time and ingenuity, bring 
to a systematic perfection an artificial language of their own, 
having for their guide the richest and most regular tongue that 
was ever spoken upon earth. 


“ Something, not altogether unlike this, seems to have taken place in 
the Roman Catholic monasteries, in which a smattering of Latin (the 
language of the Church) formed a necessary part of the education of a 
priest ; and in which it may, without any breach of charity, be presumed 
thatthe clergy found it occasionally convenient to conceal their conver- 
sations with each other from their lay domestics. I have more than once 
been astonished to observe, in the French and Flemish Abbeys, before 
the French Revolution, the ease and fluency with which the monks, 
who were in general the most ignorant and illiterate of men, expressed 
themselves in a sort of barbarous Latin, in many petty details of ordinary 
life, that would have imposed silence on Parr or Porson, This sort of 
dialect was proverbially known among the Scotch and English Eccle- 
siastics, established in Catholic countries, by the significant name of 
kitchen Latin, a phrase which they probably borrowed from the Germans.” 


. The Professor imagines that Sanscrit was formed from the 
Greek in a similar manner; that is, by affixing the terminations 
of the latter language to the roots of the former; admitting, at 
the same time, that though a very moderate share of industry 
might have been sufficient to bring this new dialect to such a 
degree of perfection as would fit it for the essential purposes 
which its framers had in view, it was probably the work of suc- 
cessive ages to bestow on it all the improvements of which it was 
susceptible. And, says he, it is difficult to conceive how far 
these improvements might be carried in the unexampled case of 
a language, which was never contaminated by the lips of the vul- 
gar, and which was spoken only by men of contemplation and 
retined habits, peculiarly addicted to those abstruse speculations 
which are so nearly allied to the study of grammar and philology. 
“ We have reason to believe,” he reminds us, “ that a knowledge 
of Greek was spread over India, not long after the period of Alex- 
ander’s conquests.” “ Of this, various proofs might be given ; but 
I shall only mention here a single fact recorded by Strabo, that 
in the reign of Augustus, ambassadors from an Indian Prince 
arrived at Rome, charged with various presents to the Emperor, 
together with a letter in the Greek language, written by the 
Prince himself. Strabo mentions this on the authority of Nico- 
laus Damascenus, who himself conversed with the ambassadors 
at Antioch on their way to Rome, and saw the presents of which 
they were the bearers.” 

Sir William Jones has remarked that “Sanscrit bears to Greek 
and Latin a stronger affinity both in the roots of verbs, and in the 
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forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by 
accident: so strong indeed, that no philosopher could examine 
them all three without believing them to have sprung from some 
common source which perhaps no longer exists.” In reply to 
this observation, Mr. Stewart suggests, as the only supposition 
on which all this can be explained, that “ Sanscrit was a lan- 
guage formed by the Brahmins, and always confined to their 
order; and that the Greek tongue not only served as a model for 
its syntax and system of inflexions, but supplied the material of 
its vocabulary on abstract and scientific subjects.” 

We have given the substance of the argument used in support 
of the conjecture thrown out by Meiners, and adopted by Mr. 
Stewart. In our view it carries contradiction and inconsistency 
in its leading features. It was invented, we are told, to conceal 
from the other castes the philosophical speculations in which the 
Brahmins are supposed to have indulged, and which, as being at 
variance with the religious tenets of their countrymen, could not 
fail to give offence to the orthodox and sober-minded. It is, 
accordingly, compared to the slang Latin used by the monks to 
veil their profane wit or licentious allusions, to the macaronic 
poetry which served to amuse the leisure of Italian idlers, and 
even to the gipsey jargon. But we find that Sanscrit, so far from 
being restricted to the seminaries of the Priesthood, has supplied 
a foundation for the most widely-spoken language in Hindostan. 
“The grand source of Indian literature,” says Mr, Halhed, 
(Preface to Bengal Grammar,) “ the parent of almost every dia- 
lect, from the Persian Gulf to the China Seas, is the Sanscrit, a 
language of the most venerable and unfathomable antiquity, 
which, although at present shut up in the libraries of the brah, 
mins, and appropriated solely to the records of their religion, 
apears to have been current over most parts of the Oriental 
world; and traces of its original may still be discovered in almost 
every district of Asia.” The Sanscrit, observes Mr. Colebrooke, 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p: 201,) evidently draws its origin 
from a primeval tongue, which was gradually refined in various 
climates, and became Sanscrit in India, Pahlavi in Persia, and 
Greek on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is now become 
almost a dead language; but there seems no good reason for 
doubting that it was once universally spoken in India. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 422) relates, that when 
the Mahommedans overran India, they heard the people speak- 
ing a “ Bhasha or living tongue, of a very singular construction, 
the purest dialect of which was current in the districts round 
Agra, and chiefly on the poetical ground of Mat’hura, and this 
is commonly called the idiom of Vraja. Five words in six, per-— 
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haps, of this language were derived from the Sanscrit, in which 
books of religion and science were composed, and which appears 
to have been formed by an exquisite grammatical arrangement, 
as the name itself implies, from some unpolished idiom.” In 
his Discourse on the Persians, too, after mentioning the Zend 
and Pahlavi vocabularies of Anquetil Du Perron, “ remarks, 
“ Of his Pahlavi no more needs be said than that it strongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the Chaldaick origin of that 
language; but when I perused the Zend glossary, 1 was inex- 
pressibly surprised to find that sex or seven words in ten were pure 
Sanscrit. Now, M. Anquetil most certainly, and the Persian 
compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscrit, and 
could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanscrit words ; it is 
therefore an authentic list of Zend words, which had been pre- 
served in books, or by tradition ; and it follows that the language 
of the Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching, 
perhaps as nearly to it as the Pracrit, or other popular idioms 
which we iknow to have been spoken in India two thousand 
years ago.” 

Is it at all probable that a jargon of kitchen Greek should have 
been received as the basis of so many tongues, or that the 
“ manufacturers of Sanscrit,” as Mr. Stewart calls them, should 
have found the inhabitants of the greater part of central Asia, 
ready to relinquish their old speech, and to adopt one of so 
strange and exotic an origin? Is it in any degree more likely 
that the Brahmins could have taken the Greek, not only as a 
model of syntax and system of inflections for their new tongue, but 
also as “ the materials of its vocabulary on abstract and scientific 
subjects;” and yet that not more than 339 words should be found 
in either which are common to both? It is worthy of special 
notice too, that the Greek vocables which coincide with the 
Sanscrit, agree in their roots more strikingly than in their termi- 
nations ; and when we call to mind that the affinity which subsists 
at present between these two languages, must have been esta- 
blished before the days of Homer, the hypothesis of Meiners 
must instantly fall to the ground. ‘The Ihad and Odyssey, it is 
allowed on all hands, were written several centuries before the 
reign of Alexander, and as these poems contain a number of 
Sanscrit words, we may legitimately conclude, both that the lan- 
guage of India had an existence prior to the Homeric age, and 
also that a certain degree of intercourse in war, traffic or coloni- 
zation, had taken place between the Asiatics and their western 
neighbours, long before the confederated Greeks attacked the 
kingdom of Priam. 


ut it appears, after all, that Sauscrit bears a greater affinity 
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to Latin than to Greek, a circumstance not easily to be reconciled 
with the supposition on which Mr. Stewart has rested his argu- 
ment. Mr. Halhed (Grammar of Bengal Language) says, “ let 
me cursorily observe, that as the Latin is an earlier dialect than 
the Greek as we now have it, so it bears much more resemblance 
to the Sanscrit both in words, inflections and terminations.” Sir 
William Jones, too, speaking of a work which he rendered into 
English, informs us that he began with translating it verbally into 
Latin, “ which,” he adds, “ bears so great a resemblance to the 
Sanscrit, that it is more convenient than any other language for 
a scrupulous interlineary version.” 

This fact creates no difficulty, on the doctrine of Colonel 
Kennedy, that both Greek and Latin were formed after the mo- 
del of the Sanscrit, as it would subject such an hypothesis to no 
other modification than that the language of Italy, till a certain 
period, admitted fewer alterations than the speech of the more 
lively inhabitants of Attica and Ionia. But, when taken in con- 
nection with the opinions of Meiners and Professor Stewart, it 
leads to the alternate absurdity of concluding, either that the 
kitchen Greek of the Brahmins, after being manufactured, re- 
ceived a second structure and vocabulary from Latin, or that 
the Sanscrit was formed from the Doric dialect, which, in the 
time of Alexander, must have been confined to the lowest class 
of the soldiers in the invading army. Professor Dunbar adopts 
the latter view; and of course, attributes to the refined and 
contemplative Brahmins the good taste of neglecting the Attic, 
which was spoken by the superior orders in the Greek kingdom 
of Bactriana, and of forming their sacred dialect from the rude 
model supplied by the “ followers of the camp.” 

Let the reader retain his patience till we have remarked in 
the first place, that the systematic and deliberate fabrication of 
a language for one half of the ancient world, is an absurdity too 
gross to merit a serious exposure: and secondly, that the plan 
ascribed to the Indian priesthood, would not have accomplished 
the object which they are imagined to have had in view. Greek 
terminations could not long have concealed from the natives the 
import of Sanscrit terms so slenderly disguised; and had the 
hierophants borrowed more than grammatical flexions from the 
language of their conquerors, the secrets of their creed, and the 
impiety of their speculations, must have been revealed through 
the very medium with which they sought to cover them. _ 

In the course of this Article, we have frequently been reminded 
of a maxim, stated by M. Abel-Remusat (Recherches sur les 
Langues Tartares, p. 395): “ il est plus ordinaire d’avoir an- 
ciennes erreurs 4 combattre que des vérités nouvelles a établir.” 
We had already found reason to believe that Greek, Latin, and 
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the various dialects of the Teutonic language, were closely con- 
nected with Sanscrit in structure and materials, and consequently 
that the ancestors of the principal European nations must have 
descended from a people who spoke the latter tongue. We had 
likewise come to the conclusion, that as the Celtic dialects exhibit 
an affinity with some of the Indo-European languages, the people 
who used them must at one time have occupied a large portion of 
our continent; and the more we know of the Welsh and Gaelic, 
the more are we inclined to adhere to our former opinion. The 
Celts, no doubt, have received an accession to their vocabulary 
from the religion, the science, and the arts of modern times; but 
there is, nevertheless, in their language, a mass of original terms 
more ancient, it is probable, than Greek or Latin, and many 
which may be pronounced cognate with these celebrated forms 
of speech, ‘The arguments of Colonel Kennedy on this head 
have made no impression upon us. 

‘To the reader who is desirous of pursuing these inquiries more 
at length, we beg leave to recommend, as the works which we 
ourselves have chiefly consulted, the volumes of Sir William 
Jones, the Asiatic Researches, Pinkerton’s Dissertation on the 
Goths, Jamieson’s Hermes Scythicus, Lanzi’s Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca, Dr. Pritchard’s Physical History of Mankind, Adelung’s 
Mithridates, Klaproth’s Asia Polyglotta, Balbi’s Introduction a 
lAtlas Ethnographique du Globe, Pezron’s Antiquité de la 
Nation et la Langue de Celtes, the articles of Freret in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, and the more recent Essays 
of Bopp and Schlegel. Colonel Kennedy’s volume, too, contains 
many valuable references, and among others which we should 
unwillingly omit, the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, and Mitford’s History of Greece. 


Art. V.—A Description of the Antiquities and other Curiosi- 
ties of Rome: from personal Observation during a Visit to 
Italy in the Years 1818-19. With Illustrations from Ancient 
and Modern Writers. By the Rev. Edward Burton, M. A., 
late Student of Christ-Church, London: Rivingtons. 1828. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 145s. 


In spite of the deterioration thereby of the very handsome octavo 
which we already possess, we are not a little pleased to see Mr. 
Burton’s useful, elegant and scholar-like volume called for in ano- 
ther form. He has profited by this deserved mark of approba- 
tion to make his readers profit also; for in this Second Edition 
the Work has gained correction and enlargement. Few who turn 
to our pages are likely to be unacquainted with those of Mr. 
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Burton; and our present object is not so much to examine his 
labours minutely ourselves, as to point them out as well worthy 
of examination by others. We know not how to effect this pur- 
pose better than by subjoining one or two specimens of the very 
agreeable manner in which he performs the office of Cicerone in 
Rome. We begin with some remarks upon the Colosseum, and 
they may be unsuspiciously received as an honest, average speci- 
men of the style of the whole Work, for they are, in truth, the 
very part upon which we first chanced to open. 


“If we compare the present penere of the building with what it 
must have been formerly, it will be seen, that nearly two-thirds of the 
stone which composed it are actually gone. It is said to have suffered by 
earthquakes; and for along while it served as a vast stone-quarry, out of 
which modern Rome was ornamented. The Palazzo Farnese, (which 
was built by Paul III.,) that of Venice, and the Cancelleria, as well as 
the Porto di Ripetta, and Churches of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, and 8S, 
Agostino, are known to have been built from it. Even the iron, which 
united one block of stone to another, has been pillaged, as may be seen 
by the holes made in them for that purpose. his spoliation probably 
commenced centuries ago; and there is aletter in Cassiodorus, in which 
Theodoric complains that no small quantity of brass and lead had been 
taken away from the ornaments of the city walls. He speaks, also, of 
temples and public buildings having suffered in this way. With respect 
to the holes which are observed in the stones of the Colosseum, different 
opinions have been given as to the origin of them. The same thing may 
be observed in the Arches of Janus, ‘Titus, and Constantine. A disser- 
tation has been written upon the subject by Suaresius, but he does not 
come to much conclusien, He mentions several conjectures, among 
which that already given seems much the most probable. Others have 
supposed that the holes were made for the purpose of fastening in poles 
for the shops and booths constructed in the interior. But little or no 
evidence is produced of such a custom having existed. The Abbé Bar- 
thelemi tells us, that he examined the building with a view to see if there 
were any of these cramps still existing, and to ascertain whether they 
were of brass or iron, He succeeded in finding some, and they were 
all of iron. Ficoroni says, that he saw some of brass. The ancients 
generally made use of metal for this purpose, as we learn from Thucy- 
dides, in his description of the walls of the Pireus. The stones of these 
were united externally by iron and lead, without any cement: and in 
the walls of the Propylaa and Parthenon, iron and lead have been ob- 
served. Vitruvius calls these fastenings Securicule. Wood was also 
occasionally used. Blocks of cedar have been found, still entire, in the 
columns of the Parthenon ; and the same has been noticed in buildings 
at Agrigentum. Flaminius Vacca says, that when some stones were 
taken down from the Temple of Nerva, dovetails of wood were found 
between them, which were perfectly sound and fit for use ; he adds, that 
no carpenter could tell what kind of wood it was. 
‘* But the paltry consideration of a few bits of metal was not the only 
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cause which urged the Romans to destroy their noblest ornament. In 
the fury of the civil contentions which agitated Rome in the middle 
ages, the leaders of different factions found in the massy structures of | 
their predecessors a number of strong fortresses. The family of the 
Annibaldi fortified themselves in the Colosseum; and before them, the 
Frangipani had occupied it for the same purpose. We may suppose that 
their soldiers had not much reverence for the building, except so far as 
it afforded them protection. In a letter of the Bishop of Orvieto, who 
was legate of Urban V. about the year 1362, he says, that he had not 
found any purchasers for the stones of the Colosseum, which he had of- 
fered for sale, except the Frangipani, who wished to use them for building 
their palace: and Barthelemi has produced a document of the fourteenth 
century, in which the contending parties agree to make the stones of 
the Colosseum common property: *‘ Et preterea, si omnes concordarent 
de faciendo Tiburtinam, quod esset commune id, quod foderetur.” We 
know, that Robert Guiscard carried on a siege against the Colosseum 
for several days. Poggio also, who lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, lets us into another most destructive cause of the ruin of the 
Colosseum. In his work upon the Mutability of Fortune he tells us, 
that great part of it had been burnt to make lime: a custom which seems 
to have been very general in those days; so that the ancient buildings 
were made to furnish both the stone and the cement for modern edifices. 
The numerous palaces which were built at that time for the Roman 
nobles, and generally for the nephews and relations of the popes, must 
bear the infamy of this spoliation. 

*« But in spite of all this ill-usage, it is still perhaps the most won- 
derful monument remaining of Roman magnificence: it seems scarcely 
to be the ruin of one building only; and its majestic fragments are even 
magnified by the desolation and solitude which now prevail round it.” — 

42—45. 
Pi The interior presents a most complete scene of destruction. By 
means of broken staircases, we may climb up to a considerable height, 
and almost be lost in the labyrinth of ruins. It is from such a view of 
these remains, that the best idea of their vastness is formed: and if 
viewed by moonlight, when the shattered fragments of stone, and the 
shrubs which grow upon them, are seen at a distance in alternations of 
light and shade, the mind receives impressions of gratification and of 
melancholy, which perhaps no other prospect in the world could pro- 
duce. In exploring the ruins at night, it is absolutely necessary for a 
party to keep together, or they may be lost in the different windings : 
the accounts which we read of robbers lurking in parts of the building 
are no longer to be feared: soldiers are constantly stationed there, to 
prevent such occurrences, and to protect the fabric. These, together 
with a solitary friar, who had taken up his abode there, and collected 


alms from the faithful and the curious, were the only living beings which 
I met with.”’—p. 55. 


The Capitoline Marbles ( Fasti Consulares ) are naturally men- 
tioned by Mr. Burton sg So greatest curiosities of the Mu- 
seum in the Campidoglio. We remember to have heard, many 
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years ago, in conversation with a most distinguished scholar, now 
no more, but whose memory will long be cherished with reverence 
and affection by all who had the privilege of access to him, the late 
Dean Vincent, a somewhat amusing anecdote relative to these in- 
teresting monuments. As we have not elsewhere met with this 
relation, we may be allowed to introduce it here. The Fasti Ca- 
itolint were found, much shattered, in the Forum, during the 
pontificate of Clement VII., in the year 1545; and even so late 
as 1819 another portion of them has been discovered. A consi- 
derable fragment, however, had been disinterred before the first 
of the above-named dates; and, by means with which we are un- 
acquainted, had found its way to the Royal Gallery at Madrid. 
On the discovery of the larger remains, now in the Capitol, great 
anxiety was felt to establish their connection with the fragment in 
the possession of the Spanish Monarch; and the Court of Rome 
despatched a special mission of Antiquaries to compare the forms 
and measurements of the disjointed parts. In continuity of in- 
scription, in the sutures (if we may so call them) of their rough 
edges, in workmanship, and in general figure, the two exactly 
tallied ; but in attempting to adjust their respective measurements 
there unfortunately proved to be a wide difference. The Dilet- 
tanti ambassadors were in despair; several conjectures were 
hazarded in either Country, in order to meet the difficulty; and one 
Work, of great length and deep learning, was published to esta- 
blish the writer’s hypothesis that the marble which had lain longest 
under ground must naturally have outgrown its fellow. ‘This 
pleasant solution was cheerfully admitted, and the problem was 
determined to the satisfaction of both Courts ; till some less pro- 
found but more rational speculators suggested that the measure- 
ments might perhaps be reconciled, (as proved to be the case,) by 
taking the difference between the Spanish and Italian inch. 

In noticing the well-known barbarism of the Barberini, the 
spoliation of the bronze plates of the Pantheon by Urban VIIL., 
Mr. Burton, in this second edition, has successfully rebutted a 
charge which has been brought against him, with less attention 
to courtesy than we should have expected from the great respec- 
tability of the pages in which it is to be found. Fea, it seems, 
in his description of the Vatican has denied the truth of the com- 
monly received statement, and avouches that the brass which the 
Pontiff employed for his cannons and columns came from Venice, 
and was honestly paid for. Mr. Burton, on the contrary, appeals 
to Donatus, who says, that an inscription, which he recites, had 
been placed over the door of the Temple, commemorating, in 
terms of praise, this abominable theft. ‘“ I did not see this in- 
scription,” continues Mr. Burton, “ but it seems ridiculous to 
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uestion the account of Donatus, who dedicated his Work to 
this very Pope.” We know not how these few words could pro- 
voke the bile of a Reviewer; but Mr. Burton, in his answer to 


a jaundiced’ comment, has replied with equal temperance and 
justice. 


* A writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review, (No. III. p. 293,) ob- 
serves, that ‘ Mr. Burton says very gravely, that it is asserted that an 
inscription, stating the fact, is erected at the Pantheon, but that he does not 
believe this. If, on going under the portico, he had cast his eyes to the 
left, about three or four feet from the great door, this very inscription 
would have stared him in the face.” The Reviewer has mistaken and 
misrepresented my meaning, which was not that I had looked for the 
inscription and could not find it, but I wished to state, that I copied it 
from the work of Donatus, and not from personal inspection. The reader 
will perceive, that so far from professing to disbelieve Donatus, I ex- 

ressly assert my belief in his story, and have assigned a reason why I 

‘lieve it.”"—vol. i. p. 175. 

In confirmation of the common belief, we may subjoin the 
authority of Venuti, himself an Ecclesiastic, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Rome, and so immediately under the 
controul of the Pontifical Government, that he would necessarily be 
very careful of giving offence, by accrediting a doubtful anecdote 
reflecting upon any former occupant of the Apostolic chair. 
Nevertheless this writer has adopted the statement of Donatus, 
and has added a fact, perhaps not equally known, that part of this 
brazen spoil, about the middle of the last century, was trans- 
ferred into our own heretical hands in England. 

* Sostenevano queste colonne il tetto con travi fasciate di metallo, 
di cui essendone state spogliate nel Pontificato d Urbano VIII, se 


‘ne costrussero le quatro colonne all’ intorno della Confessione de S. 
~ Pietro in Vaticano, e anché alcuni Cannoni, in uno de’ quali, che 


é in Castel S. Angelo sul baluardo al pian terreno vi sono incas- 
trati due chiodi di travi di metallo deb medesimo tetto; un’ altro 
se conserva con lastra di metallo incastrata in Casa Barberini, che 
un womo non pud sostenerlo ; altro é nel Museo del Re di Prussia, 
altro in Casa Strozzi, ed uno nell’ anno 1739, ando in Inghilterra 
del pesa rlvii libre.—( Delle Ant. di Roma,” vol. ii. p. 73.) 
Where was this relic to be found when Venuti wrote? Does 
it mg exist?) Has it gone the way of all metal, to the melting 
t 
P'The following notice of a verbal want in English is among the 


new passages introduced into the present edition of Mr. Burton’s 
volume. 


** In our own language we bave very much contracted the signification 
of the Latin term Porticus, applying it to the part which projects from 
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the front of a building, and is supported by pillars. A Porch conveys a 
still meaner idea, and seems to imply a simple projection without pillars, 
as the porch of a church. Yet both these terms are used as equivalent 
to the Latin Porticus, and necessarily mislead a reader who is not aware 
of the distinction. Solomon’s Porch was evidently a spacious colon- 
nade or cloister, which would hold a great concourse of people: and the 
Porch, as we are accustomed to call it, at Athens, which gave name to 
the school of the Stoics, must have been of the same kind. Our lan- 
guage seems singularly unfortunate in its expressions for this sort of 
building ; for we have not only wholly changed the Latin term Porticus, 
but the word which in common use comes nearest to the idea of. it, is 
Piazza; and this, as any person acquainted with the Italian language 
knows, means something quite different,—an open space or square in 
the middle of atown. Yet Johnson, without making any remark, defines 
Piazza to be a walk under a roof supported by pillars; which is an 
exact description of what Porticus was with the ancients. Perhaps 
Porch originally signified in our language the same as Porticus, since 
Shakspeare talks of ‘ Pompey’s Porch,’ as a place of public resort; and 
our translators of the Bible, as mentioned above, have written Solomon’s 
Porch.”—vol. i. pp. 182, 183. 


, The English Portico is indeed inadequate to express even the 
ambulatiuncula of Cicero; how much more does it fail under 
the decempedis Metata Porticus of Horace, or the Laurentine 
of the younger Pliny. 
singular mistake has crept into this second edition regarding 
the height of the Pillar of M. Aurelius, more commonly known 
as that of Antonine. It is stated to be “ 884 feet bigh, including 
the base and capital.” This is manifestly wrong. Its altitude, 
as given in the first edition, is ‘‘175 feet”’—-and we believe it to 
be so without the base—with the base, one hundred and eighty- 
eight and a half. ‘The difference is so striking, that the error can 
only be chargeable upon that “ weariness of eye” with which 
every one must be well acquainted who is at all versed in the 
labours of the Press; and we point to it chiefly to prevent the 
unwary from being misled by the implicit confidence which for 
the most part may be safely reposed in Mr. Burton’s accuracy. 
Another addition to these pages occurs to us, containing an 
able summary of the evidences of St. Peter’s visit to Rome:— | 


“We must remember, that St. Peter was crucified on this hill, but 
was buried at the Vatican. I should be inclined to believe the latter 
tradition, and perhaps the former may be true also: but the place of 
his interment is more likely to have been kept in remembrance than that 
of, his suffering. Even Roman Catholic writers have differed as to the 
precise spot where he was crucified, and eight different places have been 
mentioned, all of which are in the neighbourhood of the Vatican. 
Eusebius appeals to a constant tradition, that St. Peter was buried in a 
cemetery at the Vatican, and quotes the authority of Caius, who lived 

NO. 1X.—JAN. 1829. 
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early in the third century.* Some Protestant writers have thought it 
necessary to deny that St. Peter was ever at Rome at all. I confess that 
I am utterly at a loss to see what great advantage we give to the Roman 
Catholics by allowing their first pope to have resided at Rome. But at 
all events, truth is to be preferred to prejudice; and the Protestant 
cause is so great a gainer by the records of authentic history, that it 
would be the height of ingratitude in us to endeavour to pervert its tes- 
timony. After examining the evidence produced by Baronius, the con- 
clusion seems irresistible, that St. Peter undoubtedly visited Rome, and 
suffered martyrdom there. ‘The only question is concerning the period 
of his residence. It used to be religiously maintained by the Roman 
Catholics, that he held the See of Rome twenty-five years: but the Pro- 
testants have shewn this to be impossible, and some writers even of the 
Romish Church have allowed it to be unsupported by history.t ‘The 
only ancient authors who can be quoted as asserting it, are Eusebius 
and Jerome: perhaps we should name the latter only. We read in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, at the year 43, that Peter, after founding the 
Church of Antioch, t was sent to Rome, where he preached the Gospel 
for twenty-five years, and was Bishop of that city. But this part of 
the Chronicle does not exist in the Greek, nor in the Armenian, and it 
is supposed to have been one of the additions made by Jerome. Eusebius 
does not say the same in any other part of his writings, though he men- 
tions St. Peter's going to Rome in the reign of Claudius:§ but Jerome 
tells us that he came in the second year of this emperor, and held the 
See twenty-five ae || On the other hand, Origen, who is quoted by 
Eusebius himself, {] says that Peter went to Rome towards the end of 
his life: and Lactantius places it in the reign of Nero, and adds that 
he suffered martyrdom not long after.** Thus the testimony of the 
Fathers is at least divided, if it does not expressly disprove his long 
residence in Rome. Eusebius, indeed, says in his history, as observed 
already, that Peter went to Rome in the reign of Claudius: but this 
very passage, if read with attention, seems to imply that he did not sta 

there long. The Acts of the Apostles also make it impossible that he 
should have resided there during the eighteen first years after the Resur- 
rection, whereas the second year of Claudius (which is the time men- 
tioned by Jerome for his going to Rome) falls in with the ninth year 
after the Resurrection, or A.D. 42. The history contained in the Acts 
may perhaps allow him to have gone to Rome some time in the reign of 
Claudius, but his visit must have been a short one: if we follow Euse- 
bius, it must have been before the events recorded in the 18th chapter 
of the Acts.tt It has been observed also, that St. Paul makes no men- 
tion of St. Peter, either in bis Epistle to the Romans, or in his Epistles 


® Hist. Fecl. lib. ii. c. 25. + Valesius, Papebrochius, Pagius, &c. 

t Socrates calls Peter the first bishop of Antioch, lib. vi. c. 8. See also Sozom. 
lib. i. ©. 

§ Lib. ii. c. 14. || Catal. de Script. Eccles. 

€ Lib. iii, c. 1. ** De Morte Persecut. c. 2. 

+t The reader may see this by comparing the beginning of the 17th chapter of the 


second book of Eusebius with the end of the twenty-eighth, where he treats of the 
journey which Philo made to Rome. 
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written from Rome: from which it is inferred, that St. Peter was not 
at Rome at either of those periods. So that there seems good reason to 
fer the authority of Origen and Lactantius, and to conclude either 
that St. Peter made two visits, the first of which was a very short one 
in the reign of Claudius, and the second in the time of Nero: or that 
he did not go there at all till the time of the latter emperor, somewhere 
about the year 66, which was also the period of St. Paul's second visit 
to Rome. It is supposed that they suffered martyrdom in the following 
ear, during the persecution of Nero, This is positively asserted by 
Eusebius on the authority of Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth.* 

“ T mention below the names of some of those writers who assert 
St. Peter to have been at Rome, and to have suffered martyrdom there. 
I am indebted for most of the references to Baronius, and the period in 
which each author lived, is also added.” + 


Mr. Burton has provided the traveller to Rome with a manual, 
which will not easily be improved upon. One addition, and one 
only, we venture to suggest. We wish the text were accompa- 
nied with a few illustrative outlines—we care not how cheaply 
executed, provided they be correct. The great advantage of 
graphic illustrations to topography needs scarcely be insisted 
upon; and we would almost as soon attempt to comprehend the 

ons Asinorum, for the first time, without a diagram, as to call 
up to our imagination the wonders of the Eternal City, without 
having before our eyes such aid as is furnished by the Engraver. 


Art. VI.—1. The First Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Cavan Association for Promoting the Reformation, for the year 
ending 26th January, 1828. | 

2. Report from Select Committee on Education in Ireland 
Reports, 19th May, 1828. 

S. Sermon preached in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, before 
the Reformation Society, on the Evening of Thursday, May 22, 
1828. By the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan., 


Ar the close of the year 1827, we submitted to the public a 
Report of the. Origin of the Irish Reformation, and of the pro- 


* Lib. ii. c. 25. 
+ Papies (A. D. 116.) apud Euseb. lib. ii. c. 15. Dionysius (170.) apud Euseb. 
lib. ii. 25. Trenzeus, (178.) adv. Heres. lib. iii. c. 1. Clem, Alex. (194.) apud 
Euseb. lib, vi. c. 14. Tertullian (200.) de Prascript. c. 36; de Baptismo, c. 4; adv. 
Marcion. lib. iv. c. 5. Petrus Alex. ( 300.) can. 9. Origen. ( 240.) apud Euseb. lib. 
1, Lactantius, (306.) lib. iv. 21. Euseb. (315.) Il. cc. Athanasius (326.) 
Apol. vol. i. p. 331. Hist. Arian. i. p. 366. Ambrosius (574.) in Natal. Apost. 
Hieronymus (39¢.) de Script. Eccles. in Petro. Augustin. (598.) ser. vii. in Natal, 
Apost. Chrysost, (398.) dePetroet Paulo, Socrates, (400.) Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 22. 
Cyrillus, (41¢.) Epist. ad Caelest. Sozom., (3th century,) lib. iv. c. 15; lib. vii. c. 4, 
18. Theodoret. (423.) Epist. 116. 
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gress which it had made within a year, terminated at the end of 
the preceding September. As this Report presented much 
encouragement to the friends of religion to hope that the influence 
of genuine Christianity might be much extended in a part of the 
empire so considerable in its proportion to the whole, and in its 
proximity to Great Britain, but yet unhappily so far inferior to 
the rest in religious improvement, it becomes our duty to com- 
municate, on the present occasion, the result of inquiries which 
we have instituted, for the purpose of determining whether the 
very remarkable movement of that year was merely a temporary 
excitement, followed by debility ;—whether it was transicnt 
meteor in the moral atmosphere of an agitated country, throwing 
round it a bright but momentary gleam, and then leaving, in 
more than their former darkness, the objects which it had thus 
fleetingly illuminated. It is true, indeed, that in the second 
year the Irish reformation has not been apparent to the public 
eye. We have not read in newspapers weekly reports of public 
recantations of the religion of Rome; and it is probable that the 
instances of private conformity are much less numerous than 
those of open and formal separation from the Romish Church, by 
which the preceding year had been so much distinguished. Many 
persons have for this reason been disposed to believe, that the 
new reformation was wholly suspended ; and its adversaries have 
taken occasion to represent, that a decisive re-action had occurred, 
and that every trace of the former movement either had already 
been, or would soon be obliterated. It may, however, be easily 
shown, that neither the inference of the former, nor the represen- 
tation of the latter, 1s warranted by the acknowledged fact, that 
the reformation is less apparent than before. It will probably, 
on the contrary, be concluded, from the particulars which will 
be stated, that the principle of reformation is still alive and 
active, however it may be restrained in its operation by temporary 
circumstances ; and that we have reason to expect, agreeably to 
the ordinary processes of human conduct, that even that tem- 
porary abatement of activity should be amply compensated by an 
increased intensity of efficacious influence. 

In the beginning, the great obstruction encountered by prose- j 
lytes was presented by members of their own families, who were 
not in the like manner disposed to renounce the tenets in which 
they had been educated. ‘The opposition of the clergy had not 
then been excited and organized; and converts apprehended only 
the difficulty of resisting the remonstrances and entreaties of 
domestic relatives. In these circumstances it was natural that 
they should be desirous of taking some public and decisive step, 
which should for ever end a distressing importunity, by the very 
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notoriety of the change. It has accordingly been experienced, 
that the convert has been anxious to be publicly received into 
the Protestant Church, even when the minister judged a silent 
conformity more expedient. It was, however, after a little time, 
discovered that the same proceeding which freed converts from 
the painful importunity of friends, subjected them to a far more 
distressing persecution from the clergy of that church which they 
had thus publicly abandoned, and from all those persons whom 
that clergy could influence. An alarm had been felt for the 
stability of the everlasting church, when from week to week suc- 
cessive numbers had publicly withdrawn from its communion: a 
general war was accordingly denounced against all who should 
presume to seek in the written revelation of God the conditions 
of human salvation, and in consequence of that inquiry to sepa- 
rate themselves from a Church which such an inquiry must con- 
demn: and those who wished to obey God ce, a than man, 
found it necessary to make, as privately and as quietly as pos- 
sible, that important change, by which they were to sever them- 
selves from the religious communion of men, who, as it too 
plainly appeared, were ready to resort to any means of protecting 
their Church against the mischief of a continued defection. 

Though we have good reason for believing that the suspension 
of the reformation has been only apparent, conversions. still 
occurring from time to time, but not published to the world by 
formal recantations, we freely, however, admit that they have 
been in the second year comparatively few; and that if the 
eflicacy of the exertions of the reformers should be estimated 
simply from the number of instances of conversion, the reforma- 
tion must be conceived to have made in the second year but 
little, though certainly still some progress. We contend, how- 
ever, that an abundantly satisfactory explanation may be given of 
the diminished number of conversions, without at all justifying 
the inference, which would represent the religious reformation of 
Ireland as an abortive enterprise, begun on the sanguine expecta- 
tion of speculative men, and already frustrated in the practical 
effect. We would also suggest, that there are other means of 
estimating the efficacy of the exertions of the reformers beside 
the present number of actual conversions, and that these afford 
sufficient encouragement to a patient perseverance. 

_ We would accordingly remark, in the first place, that a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of conversions was naturally 
tobe expected in the second year. Many of the conversions of 
the preceding year were probably the result of much and long- 
continued meditation onthe gross abuses of the Church of Rome: 
tor the moral power of education had been many years at work, 
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in awakening the minds, not only of the young, but also of 

the old, to a knowledge of the genuine revelation of God; and 

the Societies, employed in disseminating the Scriptures, had 

brought them within the reach of a large portion of the popula- 

tion. It is reasonable to believe, that a disposition to embrace a 

purer faith had been silently cherished in the minds of many per- 

sons, who yet could not resolve to renounce the tenets inculcated 

in their education, before some especial occurrences brought for- 

ward a few more resolute individuals, who presented encouraging 

examples. iu the county of Cavan in particular, which was the 

most distinguished scene of reformation, we know that the prin- 

cipal Roman Catholics, nine years before the commencement of 
the secession, had expressed in the strongest terms their dissatis- 

faction with the gross superstition and immorality ,which then disho- 
noured their Church. The object of these men was indeed to purify 

their Church, not to separate from its communion; but when the 

experience of that unsuccessful effort had taught them to despair 
of effectuating the internal reformation, which they so ardently de- 

sired, they must have been prepared for listening to the solemn 

call, by which they were invited and exhorted to quit their cor- 
rupted Church, especially since a new scene of superstition had 

been opened among them, to participate the gainful traffic of the 

penances of Lough-Derg. When materials bad been thus ac- 
cumulated for the commencement of a reformation, a second year 
must necessarily, even 1p the most favourable circumstances, have 
proved less productive than the preceding, whatever etticacy we 
may ascribe to the encouragement of example. 

The circumstances of the second year have however been as 
unfavourable to the progress of the Irish Reformation, as can 
well be imagined. In the consideration, indeed, of the new dif- 
ficulty, by which it was then obstructed, we are not disposed to 
attribute importance to the increased and more systematic oppo- 
sition of the clergy of the Church of Rome, which was provoked 
by the efforts of the friends of reformation. ‘This certainly did 
throw some impediment in the way of scriptural education, inas- 
much as it was successful in withdrawing the children of Roman 
Catholics from the schools, in which the Scriptures were offered 
to their attention; but a scriptural education was the very field 
of the struggle of the two Churches, and the augmented violence 
of the adversaries of reformation would probably of itself have 
but hastened the determination of the contest. 

One great effort, it must be admitted, has been made, which, 
if successful, though it could not finally frustrate, might yet long 
postpone, the Irish Reformation, because it would withdraw the 
funds, by which a system of scriptural education is now supported. 
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The advocates of the political claims of the Roman Catholics 
have procured a report of a committee of the House of Commons, 
which recommends that all money, granted by the Legislature for 
the education of the lower classes of society, should be appro- 
priated to the maintenance of schools, in which education should 
be merely literary and moral, the religious instruction of the chil- 
dren being referred wholly to their respective clergy, to be sepa- 
rately communicated according to their discretion. As we know 
that the clergy of the Church of Rome have already most strenu- 
ously opposed the introduction of scriptural education, even ac- 
cording to their own version of the Sacred Writings, we may 
fairly regard such an arrangement, as a legislative sanction of the 
exclusion of the Bible from the education of the young peasantry 
of Lreland. 

Such a measure would indeed complete the antiscriptural ope- 
raulions of the Romish Clergy. When they found themselves 
pressed by the friends of a scriptural education, they petitioned 
the House of Commons to appropriate to their use a portion of 
the funds, by which that dangerous system of instruction had 
been maintained, expecting thereby to enfeeble the efforts of 
their adversaries, and at the same time to be enabled to oppose to 
their seminaries other establishments, which might satisfy the pre- 
vailing desire of education, without communicating the dreaded 
knowledge of the Sacred Writings. ‘The «House of Commons 
did not think proper to comply with this petition, but addressed 
the Sovereign, requesting that a commission might be issued, for 
inquiring into the state of education in Ireland. Five commis- 
sioners were accordingly constituted, who prosecuted their in- 
quiry during three successive years, and published numerous and 
voluminous reports. The result of their minute and protracted 
investigation however was a conviction, that to form any common 
system of education for the two Churches of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, from which scriptural instruction should not be ex- 
cluded, is a vain undertaking, the Roman Catholic clergy reject- 
ing every selection of scriptural lessons, and even declining to use 
an appellation, which might apprize the children, that the Sacred 
Scriptures had an existence. ‘The House of Commons naturally 
proceeded to nominate a comunittee of their own members, to re- 
port on the voluminous reports of the royal commissioners; but 
this committee, instead of contenting itself with reporting, that 
the royal commissioners had laboured in vain, took upon itself to 
suggest and recommend a scheme, by which the great difficulty 
might be effectually obviated. ‘This scheme had, it must be con- 
fessed, the merit of simplicity, for it consisted simply in giving up 
the Scriptures. It was proposed to the Legislature of this yet 
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Protestant empire, to vest all the funds appropriated to the edu- 
cation of the peasantry in a board open to persons of any, or no 
religion, who Roald superintend a system of instruction separated 
from all consideration of religion during four days of each week ; 
the two remaining days being resigned to the Clergy of the two 
Churches, for educating the children of each Church as they might 
respectively choose. ‘This scheme of communicating education 
without religion has indeed not yet been adopted, and we may 
sull hope, that the Legislature may not be so far influenced by 
the misnamed liberality of the present day, as to give its sanction 
to a measure, by which the Sacred Writings must become a sealed 
book to the children of the poor, Certainly, if unhappily it should 
be adopted, all knowledge of the Bible would be effectually 
withheld. 

The great difficulty, which has in the second year obstructed 
the Reformation, has been the increased excitement of political 
feeling, which has arrayed the Roman Catholics against the Pro- 
testants ; and has therefore in a considerable degree interrupted 
that intercourse, by which just sentiments of religion might be 
communicated to the former. In the course of that year every 
effort has been exerted by the agitators, who disturb the peace of 
Ireland, to dispose Roman Catholics to regard Protestants as 
their irreconcilable enemies, and to hold themselves in readiness 
for some great manifestation of power, by which their own rights, 
and the dignity of their Church, as these agitators represent them, 
might be effectually vindicated. In a state of so much excite- 
ment, and even menaced hostility, the still small voice of religious 
reformation could not easily obtain an audience. ‘The deluded 
peasantry were not merely diverted from the peaceful consider- 
ation of religious truth, but were rendered adverse to those, by 
whom alone the knowledge of it could be imparted to them. 
Even those Roman Catholics, in whose minds some desire of ac- 
quiring that knowledge might be conceived to have been already 
formed, would naturally be inclined to postpone their gratifica- 
tion, until they should have seen, what was to be accomplished by 
all that agitation, which was represented as the only means of 
procuring some great, though ill-defined advantages, but for that 
very reason more "fitted to occupy the imaginations of an ignorant 
and ardent populace. 

If in such circumstances Roman Catholics have still been, 
found, who would listen to the exhortations of Protestant minis- 
ters, who would send their children to be educated in schools pro- 
scribed by their own clergy as heretical, who would receive into 
their houses the persons employed to read to them portions of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and who would even accept copies of the 
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written word for their private perusal, surely the Reformation 
must be conceived to have taken a firm and lasting hold of the 
minds of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, even though ex- 
amples of entire and formal conversion might not at this time be 
adduced in testimony of its successful propagation. ‘The seed 
sown in the soil must be conceived to be still possessed of its 
seminal activity, however an ungenial season may for a time 
hinder it from sending forth its shoots to gladden the heart of the 
cultivator. 

It may be useful to remark, that much of the apprehension of 
the failure of the reformation may be attributed to the artifice of 
the adverse party, with whom it was an obvious policy to repre- 
sent, as soon as the current of public recantation had ceased to 
flow, that the whole had been the effect of some casual and tem- 
porary influences; and that a re-action had already occurred, by 
which the Church of Rome was restored to its former plenitude 
of number. From Roman Catholics a belief of the failure of the 
reformation appears to have been caught by desponding Pro- 
testants, alarmed at the unfavourable appearance of the times ; 
and it began to be generally supposed, that the reformers had 
been much too sanguine in their expectations. Of the futility of 
this apprehension, the writer of this Article has been happily en- 
abled to furnish incontestable proofs. Having in the last spring 
been told by respectable persons, that all the advantage, which 
had been gained in two very remarkable instances, had been re- 
versed, he wrote to those individuals, from whom he had received 
his information, when at the close of the year 1827, he prepared 
for this Review a report of the first year of the reformation, and 
he had the gratification of discovering, that the representation had 
been in each case unfounded, and in one of them the opposite of 
the truth. ‘These instances were the parish of Killenummery in 
the county of Leitrim, and the parish of Askeaton in the county 
of Limerick; the former belonging to Connaught, the latter to 
Munster ; the former in the northwest, the latter in the southwest 
part of the island. 

The report received on this occasion from the parish of Kille- 
nummery, was dated the 2d of March, 1828, or in the beginning 
of the sixth month of the second year of the Lrish reformation, 
which is computed from the beginning of October. In this re- 
port our informant writes, that no re-action had occurred, or was 
likely to occur, in that parish; and in proof of the futility of such 
rumours, he proceeds to remark, that of more than a hundred 
converts, two only had relapsed; who afterwards declared, that 
they had so acted contrary to their conviction, being driven to it 
by the dependent nature of their subsistence. ‘The writer more- 
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over particularly specifies, that he had himself been told in Sligo, 
that all his converts had relapsed on a particular Sunday, on 
which he had himself seen them in his church. 

‘The report sent from the parish of Askeaton, which is yet more 
gratifying, was written on the subsequent day. Lu this part of 
the country, the reformation appears to have been regularly pro- 
gressive, even in the beginning of March. Of nearly two hundred 
converts, eight only had relapsed, and these were persons received 
on trial, whose secession was rather an advantage, than a detri- 
ment, Against these eight, moreover, may be set eighteen, who 
were then recelving instruction in preparing for a change of re- 
ligious profession, so that the reformation appears to have been 
actually in a continued progress. Here, indeed, it seems to have 
been securely established. A district, which in the year 1822 
had been one of the most disturbed in Lreland, was then so tran- 
quillized, that no opposition, or interruption, Was experienced, 
and three schools were in active operation. 

rom these two parishes other reports have been received at 
the close of the second year of the reformation, or in the last 
October. In the later report of the parish of Killenummery, we 
have received an account of the state of the people in regard to 
religion, which claims very particular attention. In reply to our 
inquiry, Whether the reformation must be considered as merely 
a temporary effervescence of the public mind, our correspondent 
has remarked, that its principal and most important effects are 
permanent, even though all the conformists should have aposta- 
tised; namely, the shock given to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the actual disbelief of the peculiar doctrines 
of their Church. ‘The general diffusion of education, and espe- 
cially of scriptural education, has dissipated much of that igno- 
rance, by which the minds of the people had been clouded, and a 
spirit of inquiry has been so generally excited by the discussions 
of the Protestants, feebly and unsuccessfully resisted by their ad- 
versaries, that the dominion of the priesthood can never again 
exercise its former sway. But the minds of the people are 
represented as, at present, in this district, rather loosened from 
Po very, than converted to Protestantism. 

The people at present rally round their clergy under the in- 
fluence of political motives, adhering to them as the leaders of 
disaffection, and appear to be much disposed to consider one 
Church as good as another. Popery, we are assured, was at one 
moment, on the very verge of ruin, when by the crafty introduction 
of politics at the altar, by the gratuitous circulation of new spapers, 
contaiming speeches on assumed grievances, and presenting illu- 
sory expectations of advantages, the people were brought to place 
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their reliance on the clergy, by whom they were pitied and en- 
couraged, ‘This feeling however can last only during the excite- 
ment, and, if this were removed, must yield to a re-action, which 
would be most favourable to the communication of genuine re- 
ligion. 

The report received from Askeaton, states that, since the date 
of the preceding, nine persons had been converted from the re- 
ligion of Rome, of which number two had relapsed. ‘That more 
instances of conversion had not occurred, was naturally ascribed 
to the influence of the extraordinary and irregular election of 
Mr. O'Connell, to represent in pailtament, the adjacent county 
of Clare, which had so filled the minds of Roman Catholics 
with vain and wild speculations, that the voice of religious truth 
could find little attention. He adds, however, and in this expect- 
ation we entirely concur, that he looks for a considerable re-action, 
when the present agitation shall have subsided. A very curious 
mode of discrediuug the reformation is also mentioned, every 
effort being described as exerted to seduce the converts into im- 
morality, especially into drunkenness. On this account more 
particularly the writer recommends, that a vigilant superintendence 
should be exercised over the conduct of proselytes, which, he ob- 
serves, is indeed generally expedient, because these persons had 
in their former Church been accustomed to discipline, and are 
therefore after conversion in danger of becoming worse members 
of society, unless restrained by a strong sense of religious ob- 
ligation. 

‘These two parishes have been first considered, not so much 
because in each of them the reformation had made a remarkable 
progress, as because they have remarkably falsified the reports 
industriously propagated, which represented that progress as 
having been merely a temporary movement, followed by a re-action, 
which had restored everything to its former place. In a general 
view, however, of the Irish reformation, the county of Cavan is 
certainly entitled to our principal attention, because im that county 
the secession from the Church of Rome first attracted the notice 
of the public, and was distinguished by much the largest number 
of seceders. The causes of this pre-eminence in the work of 
conversion we have investigated in our former memoir. We are 
how to consider what has been the state of the reformation in 
that county at the close of the second year from its commence- 
ment. 

From Cavan, as from the two parishes of Killenummery and 
Askeaton, we have received two reports, one in a printed state- 
ment, the title of which is prefixed to this Article, the other by a 
private communication at the conclusion of the year. From the 
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printed statement, which has brought down the account of the 
reformation in that county to the 26th January, 1828, it appears 
that the whole number of individuals, who had publicly recanted 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, in the county of Cavan, 
was, at the close of the fourth month of the second year, 800. 
In our former memoir we stated the number of public recanta- 
tions to have been, at the close of the first year,750. We con- 
clude, therefore, that withm four months of the second year, 
fifty Roman Catholic individuals had, in the county of Cavan, 
publicly conformed to the Protestant Church. At this tme the 
practice of public recantation appears to have been discontinued. 
Here, therefore, it may be thought that the reformation in that 
iluteresting county may be considered at least suspended. But 
our informant, on whose testimony we implicitly rely, professes 
to entertain a different persuasion. 1 hope and believe, says he, 
that the opportunities of usefulness afforded to our clergy, and 
the readers under their superintendance, are rather increasing 
than diminishing; and the reformation, | would say pon the 
whole, though silently and slowly, is still advancing. 

Of this county, as of the two parishes before considered, a ru- 
mour had been actively propagated, that the majority of the converts 
had returned to their former faith, though it had not come so parti- 
cularly to the knowledge of the writer of this Article. This 
rumour gave occasion to a very minute inquiry, the result of 
which was that, of 800 converts only 49 could be ascertained to 
be in connection with the Church of Rome. ‘The total number 
of persons, to whom the rumour of relapsing could be at all 
applied, could not be carried by any investigation beyond 79. 
Of eight of these the rumour was discovered to be unfounded ; 
nine others returned to the Protestant Church, after they had 
relapsed ; and of thirteen, who were either farming-servants or me- 
chanics, it was impossible to come to any determination, because 
they had changed their residences, possibly to shun persecution, 

Concerning the lapsed converts we present to our readers the 
following passage, extracted from the printed report of the 
Cavan Association. 


‘That any, who were once enlightened, s should have fallen back into 
the superstitions from which they had just esc aped, is a fact by no means 
surprising, though greatly to be deplored. But if, without even making 
the necessary allowance tor insincerity in some, we consider the violent 
persecutions which were instituted against all who dared to follow the 
convictions of their understanding, and forsake the errors of their 
Church, though we shall not cease to lament, we shall cease to wonder, 
that human infirmity has betrayed a few into a breach of their solemn 
professions. Many ot the converts have come to the members of your 
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committee lamenting their unhappy condition, declaring that the bitter- 
ness of persecution rendered their lives nearly intolerable. They were 
treated as the off-scouring of all things, denounced in their respective 
chapels, shunned by their former companions as persons infected with 
lague, abandoned by their friends, pointed at in fairs and markets, 
ooted at on the public roads, deprived in many instances of the means 
of support, and not unfrequently made the victims of the most brutal 
rsonal violence. Of the truth of some of these statements, the records 
of the Quarter Sessions of the county afford on ~ proof, and of others 
your committee possess satisfactory evidence. When to this system of 
terror we add, on the one hand, the dazzling offers that have been made 
to induce them to return, and the steady refusal of your committee to 
employ any part of their funds for the temporal relief of the persecuted, 
it is no unwarrantable assumption to maintain, that the vast numbers 
who remain stedfast in the important change they have made, were 
influenced by pure motives; and that they who have stood the fire of 
persecution so long without flinching, will in all probability persevere 
unto the end: but that, on the other hand, those who have yielded up 
their profession of faith, having done so from hardships, which required 
almost the spirit of martyrdom to resist, have evidenced rather the weak- 
ness of human frailty, than the original insincerity of their recantation, 


and appear to be the victims, rather than the trophies of their re-adopted 
altars,’ 


Concerning the extent and influence of the reformation, so far 
as it has been carried, we proceed to extract also from this in- 
teresting report, the following passage : — 


* But when, in answer to the question of success, we refer, in the 
first instance, to the recorded number of conformists, we by no means 
intend to circumscribe it within these limits, or to affirm that the success 
of your Society is to be estimated by the present extent of public con- 
formity. In the first place, many have joined our Church without sub- 
mitting to any formulary of admission, who are not included in the 
numbers before stated: and,in the second place, we have not enume- 
rated the young families of converts, whose creed will naturally be in- 
fluenced by that of their parents. Thirdly, the work of conversion is 
still in silent progress. Many are fully convinced of the errors of the 
Romish system, and as fully persuaded of the verity of the Established 
Church, who yet, through dread of the persecutions they have seen their 
neighbours suffer, remain Roman Catholics in name, whilst in secret, 
they cherish the principles of Protestantism. Neither would we confine 
our ideas of the Society's utility merely to the spiritual benefits accruing 
or derivable to our Roman Catholic countrymen. These are, doubtless, 
its primary concern; but this Society, like the glorious attribute of 
mercy, 

| ‘Is twice blessed, 

It blesses him that gives, and him that takes.’ 


The efforts that have been made for the conversion of Roman Catholics, 
have brought with them to Protestantism the advantage of arousing its 
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rofessors to an attentive consideration of the blessings which are their 
yirthright ; to a more diligent study of the charter of man’s salvation, in 
order to be able to give to every one that asketh, a reason of the ho + that 
is in them; and, we trust, to a more careful walk in the path of duty, 
lest their ill example should be an occasion of offence to the weak, or 
of reproach to gainsayers.” 
Neither can we omit the following, relative to its final success. 


‘“‘ Even now, amidst much to depress, there are symptoms that elevate 
the heart ; there is a spirit of inquiry abroad, which cannot be repressed. 
Our readers, who, on their first appointment were maltreated, and re- 
fused admittance, are now more than tolerated ; they are received in 
many places with welcome, and in some, if not with pleasure, at least 
without opposition. The people in general listen to the word of God ; 
but even where they refuse that, they are eager for discussion and 
argument, Nay some, who would not venture to be seen in company 
with a reader, steal, like Nicodemus, by night to meet him, and to hear 
him read the record of his Saviour’s love: and thus are the beams of 
the blessed Gospel, spite of human prohibitions, gradually penetrating 
into regions hitherto enveloped in Egyptian darkness. Much has already 
been done, more is evidently in process of fulfilment.” 

Two reports having been already cited for the parish of Kille- 
nhummery, in the county of Leitrim, we shall next direct the 
attention of our readers to a report received from Ballinasloe, for 
information concerning the southern part of the province of Con- 
naught. The information received from this quarter 1s peculiarly 
encouraging. ‘The Bible, we are assured, is there still dissemi- 
nated; schools are sul attended by Roman Catholics, or the 
Roman Catholic clergy have been forced to open schools agree- 
ably to a better plan ‘than they had before chosen to adopt; and 
we are taught to expect that, as soon as the present excitement 
of political feeling shall have subsided, when truth shall have some 
time longer sapped the foundations of Popery, another breach 
shall probably be made more extensive and effectual, so that by 
successive advances the very citadel may be at length reduced. 
The writer expresses a pious hope, in which we he sartily concur, 
that 1m that mterval the holy work may be much facilitated by the 
religious improvement of the Protestants, the imperfect state of 
religion amongst whom ts, it must be confessed, the great impedi- 
ment opposed to the conversion of the Roman Catholics. For 
this district, however, we can report a satisfactory number of 
conversions ‘effected in the second year, the peculiar circumstances 
of the time being considered. We are assured that, in and about 
Ballinasloe thirty-five adults have privately conformed to the 
Established Church, and that forty-six children are connected with 
them, forming a total of eighty-one. 

In proceeding in the same route, which we traversed in the 
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former Article, we arrive at Bandon, in the county of Cork. 
There we are informed that the reformation has in the second 
year made very little progress, but we are assured that it is still 
advancing. ‘Though political excitement of various kinds has 
operated powerfully to alienate the Roman Catholics from their 
Protestant neighbours, religious inquiry is, notwithstanding all the 
impediments which this alienation presents, still going forward ; 
and in some parishes a few individuals have silently conformed, 
and have continued, in disregard of opposition and menaces, to 
attend the worship of Protestants. In the parish of Bandon in 
particular, three persons have recently, in this manner conformed. 
Our informant has also communicated the cheering intelligence, 
that the religious societies in the south of Ireland are prosperous. 
The number of schools is constantly and steadily increasing ; 
the Sunday School Society, is rapidly spreading itself; the Irish 
Society, the Bible Society, and the Tract Society, all exhibit the 
same gratifying indications of a growing Interest in scriptural 
religion, 

From Glanmire also, in the immediate vicinage of the city of 
Cork, we have received a very interesting report. The writer of 
this communication states, that the spirit of inquiry has been very 
much, not abated, but restrained. ‘The desire of information he 
believes still exists; nor has he perceived, that the implicit de- 
ference with which the Roman Catholic priesthood was formerly 
regarded, has been altogether restored; but there is a backward- 
ness and timidity in speaking of the errors of the religion of 
Rome, and in venturing to read the Scriptures, much greater than 
was observable in the preceding year. ‘The Roman Catholic 
clergy, he adds, have ceitainly increased, in a very great degree, 
their diligence and activity, and are said to disseminate, in con- 
siderable quantity, controversial tracts, to counteract the efforts of 
the Protestants. But the grand obstruction is represented to be 
the political excitement of the time, which is more particularly 
felt in this part of the country, which the arch-demagogue fre- 

uently visits, and in which he has many relatives and friends. 
The conclusion of this report is nevertheless encouraging. 


‘“‘T must however add," says our informant, “ that this change is not 
universal, ‘There are some who still inquire, and read even the Scrip- 
tures by stealth ; and parents, who, in spite of the continually repeated 
prohibitions and denunciations of the priest, still send their children to 
the Protestant parish-schools, And, I think, we may hope that, when 
the storm blows over, the mind will again assume a more erect and fear- 
less position.” 


The report of the united dioceses of Leighlin and Ferns is 
even more distinctly encouraging. In the former of these dio- 
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ceses, three Roman Catholics have conformed publicly to the 
Protestant Church within the year, and two privately; and, in the 
latter, three publicly and nine privately. “Though these numbers 
are small, they indicate, however, that the principle of religious 
i. reformation is still at work, the spirit of religious inquiry still 
ng alive. Other circumstances lead to the same conclusion. The 
curate of Gorey has reported, that the practice of reading the 


: New Testament is incre: ising much among the Roman Catholics, 
} yp and that when he, visiting any of his Protestant parishioners, be- 
' gins to speak of religion, Roman Catholics who happen to be 
dig present, and forme tly would have fled at his appearance, remaim 
+5 to listen. ‘The Roman Catholics of Maryborough, too, are de- 


scribed as willingly accepting controversial tracts, and disposed 
| to read the Scriptures; and as not averse to Conversation concern- 
ee ing matters in controversy between the two Churches. The fa- 

| vourable state of mind among the Roman Catholics of that town, 
the chief town of the Queen’s County, has been remarkably ma- 


ry nifested ata mecting of the Reformation Society held there in the 
ei beginning of last Oc tober. This meeting, nearly two-thirds of 
Be the persons present being conceived to consist of Roman Ca- 
8 tie tholics, was continued during two days, during all which time the 
LE Roman Catholics were not “only steadily attentive, but on one 


occasion active in silencing a drunken fellow, and several of them 
displayed a lively interest in the discussion. 

; low violently Intimidation is employed to restrain Roman 
t Catholics from being proselyted, appears from a remarkable in- 
stance communic ated from this diocese, which we have no reason 
whatever to question. A man on his death-bed having declared 
himself a Protestant, and having received the Sacrament accord- 


4 


if , ingly from the Protestant minister of the parish, about teh miles 
i from Ferns, his widow immediately received notice not to bury 
t him in the churchyard with ¢rue Romans, for the attempt would 
j be attended with bloodshed, with which menace she thought it 
ita necessary to comply. But, notwithstanding all this violence, the 
7 learned and respected Bishop thus declares his strong expectation 
fi. of ultimate success :—** The foundation-stone of the second re- 
ip formation has, L think, been successfully laid, and the edifice will 
I 7 certainly be built, though perhaps for a time the work will not 
‘a make its appearance above ground.’ 
Si In the metropolis, which is infested by the presence of the 
iy : Roman Catholic Association, that congress of the seditious spirits 
it of the Romish Church of Lreland, at this time avowedly assuming 
1} the powers of the government, and wishing to be understood to 
be wield the terrors of rebellion, litue perceptible influence of religi- 
bise ous reformation can be traced. ‘The wealthy are too much in- 
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volved in the contentions of political party, the poor too dependent 
and apprehensive, to be at this time generally disposed to listen 
to the voice which would warn them of the errors of their reli- 
gion, or to give utterance to the conviction which may have been 
already formed in their hearts. Even here, however, we are au- 
thorized to state, that the principle of religious reformation is not 
extinct. Its efficacy is not, indeed, exhibited in the number of 
recantations, for these are no longer publicly performed; but the 
Secretary of the Reformation Society of Dublin has particularized 
four persons, one of them the head of a family, who, without any 
public recantation, have placed themselves under his care for in- 
struction in the faith of Protestants, all of them disadvantageously 
in regard to their worldly interests. 

Of the arch-diocese of Armagh, we can urge a decisive argu- 
ment to prove, that at least the minds of Roman Catholics are 
still open to religious remonstrance. A very respectable and 
well-qualified minister of the diocese, who had been benetficed in 
the Church of Rome, but had quitted that Church in a conviction 
of its errors, has made a progress through many parishes, as es- 
pecially qualified by his own previous conversion, to claim the 
attention of those who are still involved in the errors by which he 
was himself formerly beset, and his addresses, though delivered in 
Protestant churches, have everywhere been attended by great 
numbers of Roman Catholics, with various feelings indeed, but, 
except in the instance of a single individual, without interrup- 
tion,—in some places with a lively interest. As this minister 
proceeded from church to church, he could only sow the seed of 
true religion which others might reap; but from one parish we 
have received a report of four persous, from another of fifteen, 
who have declared their rejection of the faith of Rome, since they 
had listened to his statement. ‘The conviction of these persons 
may, however, have been primarily the work of Scripture-readers, 
who had been some time employed in disseminating in these pa- 
rishes a knowledge of the written word, and may have been only 
completed by the forcible remonstrance of the preacher. 

In looking further northward to the diocese of Derry we dis- 
cover not less cheering indications of a continued progress of re- 
formation. Though the atteridance of Roman Catholics on con- 
troversial discourses was much diminished, they still attended in 
considerable numbers; discussions in the cabins of the peasantry 
were, we have been assured, still frequently held, and always con- 
ducted without violence; and even conversions have not been 
wholly interrupted, for seven have been announced for the parish 
of Maghera. ‘Though schools have been established in many, 
places by the Roman Catholics, and the strongest measures have 
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been employed to withdraw the children of their profession from 
the schools of the Protestants, the separation has yet been but 
partially effected. ‘The whole system of the Church of Rome 
has indeed, as might have been expected, been rendered more 
active; penances, confessions, and the observance of holidays, 
have been more rigorously enforced, and Protestant females, who 
had married Roman Catholics, have been urged by severity to 
embrace the faith of their husbands. Our informant has, never- 
theless, declared a persuasion which he entertains: he tells us, in 
common with the neighbouring clergy, that a secession was in the 
last year largely meditated, that the present interruption is the 
result only of temporary influences, and that no small portion of 
the Roman Catholics of that part of the country is even now, i 
secret, disposed to throw off the domination by which they are 
oppressed. 

P erhaps, all circumstances being considered, the most remark- 
able information which we have received has been communicated 
from Ennis, though in itself not very important. Ennis is the 
chief town of the county, in which Mr. O'Connell has, by the in- 
fluence of the clergy, been enabled to outrage the yet Protestant 
constitution of the: empire, by causing himself to be returned to 
the parliament as one of its representatives, though by the existing 
laws he is precluded from taking his seat. Here, then, we may 
suppose the most profound and bigoted ignorance among the 
laity of the Church of Rome, as the dominion of the clergy seems 
to have been here most securely established, Here, accordingly, 
no indication of a disposition to receive religious information 
presented itself; and, though two zealous individuals had, before 
the late election, endeavoured to establish a society and a shop for 
distribution of religious tracts, such was the apparent hopelessness 
of the effort, that the attempt was wholly unsuccessful. Since the 
audacious enterprise of Mr. O'Connell, however, a fund has been 
collected, though principally from persons resident in other places, 
and our informant has reported that, short as has been the time 
which has elapsed since the shop had been opened, it has attracted 
more curiosity and purchasers than in the peculiar circumstances 
of that county might have been expected. We have recently seen 
in the public newspapers an account of a discussion held in 
Ennis by a deputation of the Reformation Society, to which the 
Roman Catholics appear to have, during two successive days, 
given serious attention, as in Maryborough. 

The description of the state of the peasantry of this district, 
which our informant has given us, appears to merit attention, 
though for the present it promises little of religious reformation. 


* They ave all,” says he, “ animated with an idea that some great 
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change in their circumstances, they cannot tell what, is about to occur ; 
and the applications from their landlords have been met so promptly by 
the issues of Roman Catholic rent, that as yet none of the re-action, 
likely to have followed the election-excitement, has been suffered to oc- 
cur among them. ‘Thus buoyed up, they appear to me to be quite ready 
for any struggle, however desperate, which nothing but the strong hand 
of power can controul, and whilst in this state, with their priests per- 
petually adding some political poison, to arrest their attention to divine 
things seems, humanly speaking, to be quite hopeless.” 


Such is a genuine picture of the agency of those ministers 
whom Lord Plunket, in his place in parliament, represented, not 
long ago, as the guardian-angels of the peace of Ireland; and 
such is the agency to which this country would in effect be com- 
mitted, if the political claims of the Roman Catholics should, un- 
der any modifications, be conceded. We entirely agree with the 
intelligent and most respectable writer of this letter, that, while 
this state of things continues, little hope can be entertained of 
communicating a just sense of religion to Roman Catholics. They 
are in truth precisely in the situation of the ancient Jews, for 
their minds are preoccupied by expectations of temporal domi- 
nion; the worldly aggrandizement of their Church takes in their 
thoughts the place of the true doctrine of Christian salvation ; and 
the Bishop of Rome is the Messiah, to whose exaltation they 
look with all the ardour of the blinded descendants of Abraham, 
But we are persuaded that this state of things cannot long sub- 
sist, unless it be strengthened and secured by the measures of 
worldly politicians. 

In this persuasion we find support from very recent experience, 
An interpretation of the Apocalypse, under the assumed name of 
Pastorinl, but really the work of Dr. Walmesley, one of the 
papal superintendents of the Roman Catholics of England, had so 
applied a part of that book as to deduce from it a prediction of 
the ruin of the Protestant Church, which was to occur in the 
year 1825. ‘This prophecy of Pastorini, as it was denominated, 
was industriously circulated in Ireland before that year, and much 
expectation of the downfall of the Protestants was excited in the 
minds of Roman Catholics. The year 1825, however, passed 
away, and the unaltered stability of the Protestant Church refuted 
the prediction; but it seems to have been not therefore destitute 
of effect. Before the conclusion of the following year a spirit of 
secession from the Church, in which this misinterpretation of 
prophecy had been disseminated, manifested itself in almost every 
county of Ireland; and though that simultaneous movement was 
the effect of moral causes, which had long and widely operated, 
we may well believe that a re-action, naturally succeeding the more 
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bid excitement of that pestilential effort, disposed the minds of 
many to yield to their influence. If then the dissemination of a 
mischievous prediction may be believed to have been thus eventu- 
ally favourable to the cause to which it was opposed, may we not 
reasonably conclude that the far more violent excitement of the 
present time, to produce which every artifice of sedition has been 
exhausted, would be followed by a far more considerable re-action, 
if its frustration should be as decisive as the falsification of Dr. 
Walmesley 

‘lo suppose, as some profess to think, that the conversion of 
Roman Catholics to genuine Christianity may be better accom- 
plished by crowning the agitators with success, is to believe that 
the best method of re medyine the evils of an existing excitement, 
would be to furnish the agitators with more powerful means of in- 
fluencing the popular mind. Neither let it be thought that, for 
etfe cting the religious reformation of the Irish peasantry, it is ne- 
cessary ‘that means should first be employed for diffusing a gene- 
ralcontentment. Both suppositions appear to be alike unfounded. 
We have no reason for believing that the agitation of the country 
would be terminated by the present gratification of the agitators, 
for they have avowed ulterior views, which involve even the disso- 
lution of the government. A period of general contentment, on 
the other hand, if it could) be attained, would probably not be- 
come a season of religious reformation. When men are most 
contented with their situation, they are not most disposed to give 
attention to their spiritual interests. A period of public agitation, 
though at the time it may oppose impediments to the communi- 

cation of religious truth, is naturally favourable to improvement, 
as it draws forth the energies of the human mind, and urges $ it to 
strenuous efforts for the attainment of some object conceived to 
be desirable; and if the agitation should be excited by men op- 
posed to an improvement of religion, as is the case of Treland at 
the present day, yet, if it should not be prolonged by the mis- 
conceived policy of yh politicians, it will assuredly be fol- 
lowed by a re-action, in which the mental activity already de- 
veloped will be directed towards its proper objects, and will 
frustrate the purpose of the agitators. ‘The providence of God 
must trouble the waters of human life before the healing influence 
of religious 1 improvement can remedy the moral diseases of men. 
Instead, therefore, of reg: arding the agitation which now distracts 
[reland as rendering hopeless all exertions for awake ‘ning the 
minds of Roman Catholics to a sense of scriptural religion, we 
are disposed to see in it a crisis ultimately favourable to religious 
reformation, for we see in it that which will first develope the 
mental activity even of those who are now led captives to an 
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usurping superstition, and which may eventually cause them to 
reflect with altered feelings on the purposes for which they had 
been so excited. In this succeeding period of reflection, if it 
shall be permitted to arrive, the Roman Catholics of Ireland will 
learn that there is, indeed, a purer source of religion than that 
which alone their clergy had suffered them to approach, and that, 
under the sacred name of their Redeemer, they had been abused to 
the indulgence of a worldly ambition, disadvantageous to their 
present interests, and inconsistent with their Christian professions. 
It is accordingly our sincere belief, that if our wish were to 
shut out, as long as possible, from the minds of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland that light of genuine religion which we are as- 
sured must ultimately dissipate the darkness of superstition now 
enveloping and benighting their understandings, we could not 
more effectually work for the attainment of this end than by yield- 
ing everything which they could demand, and thus doing every- 
thing in our power to render them satisfied with the success of 
their political exertions. We know that their present excitement 
must of itself subside if it should be frustrated of its objects; for 
we do not apprehend that these objects can be attained by rebel- 
lion, however the agitators may seek to alarm us with their me- 
naces; and we also know that in this case a moral re-action must 
succeed, which would dispose them to the reception of the truth, 
We have, on the other hand, no reason for supposing that the 
agitation could be terminated by present concession; and if it 
were so terminated, the contentment of success would suggest no 
reflections on the erroneousness of those principles which had 
conducted them to triumph, but would rather incline them to per- 
sist ina cause which was thus recommended by worldly success. 
What then are the conclusions which we should collect from a 
general consideration of that remarkable movement, distinguished 
by the name of the Irish Reformation? That during one entire 
year it prevailed, though in various degrees, through almost the 
whole island; that in a second year the activity of reformation has 
hot been anywhere suppressed, though its effects are less consi- 
derable, and in a yet greater degree less observable; that this 
abatement has not been the languor of levity, indifferent to an 
object no longer novel, but a constrained state of things, induced 
by political agencies, exciting in the minds of some Roman Ca- 
tholics vague expectations of temporal advantages to be gained in 
their present profession, and deterring others from change by the 
apprehension of persecution; and that it is the nature of the 
human mind that this excitement, if disappointed of its proposed 
objects, should be succeeded by a temper in which the partisans 
of the agitators might be led to reflect on the manner in which the 
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name of religion had been abused to the purposes of worldly am- 
bition, and to admit some question of the authority by which they 
had been rendered instruments of schemes of ruinous agitation. If 
these conclusions be admitted as fairly collected, we should not 
despair of success, for we should regard even the present abate- 
ment of the activity of the Reformation as, in truth, a step in the 
progress towards its accomplishment. It would seem, indeed, 
that this accomplishment can be retarded only by that political 
success of the Roman Catholics, which their political friends 
would represent as affording the only hope of their conversion. 

If, indeed, we would take an enlarged view of the history of 
that part of the British empire, we might be disposed to regard 
the violent agitation, which it is now experiencing, as a salutary 
crisis, which political empirics may indeed pervert to its lasting 
prejudice, but which requires only to be left to its own natural 
and direct operation, for forming within it a sound and healthful 
system of religion. When we consider that Ireland was bound to 
the throne of the papacy, in the very first establishment of an 
English interest within it; that, while the government of England 
was regularly advancing to the religious freedom of the Refor- 
mation, and the civil freedom of the Revolution, Lreland was, 
perhaps, necessarily abandoned to the strife of parties, civil and 
ecclesiastical; and that the party, which had been unavoidably 
depressed in the result of the long and violent struggle, has at 
length acquired importance under the indulgence of a tolerant 
government, and become an object of the religious solicitude of 
one portion of the adverse party, and of the political speculation 
of the other; must we not esteem it an occurrence in the natural 
order of events, that the still remaining acrimony of ancient dis- 
sension should be, by crafty and ambitious men, excited to all its 
former violence in opposition to a reformation, which, in redu- 
cing the number and reputation of their adherents, threatened to 
destroy their importance! Such a crisis is the natural struggle of 
a party encouraged by returning strength to renew its former 
eflorts, but now encountered by a power, against which supersti- 
tion cannot long contend, the power of the Revelation of God. 
Politicians may propose to moderate this struggle by conciliation, 
as if a party could be weakened by the success which should 
crown its efforts. The only effectual remedy however is, that 
religious reformation, which the worldly-minded ridicule as a 
chimera, but which the religious man believes to be in the order 
of the Almighty’s providence. 

We will conclude this article by subjoining an eloquent extract 
from the sermon of Mr. O'Sullivan, himself perhaps the most 
efficient preacher of the Irish reformation. 
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_ “If you gave credence to disheartening monitors, I trust that there is 
within you a spirit, which they cannot frown into inactivity. Blessed. 
are they who sow in faith ; blessed are they who carefully distribute the 
good seed, and rely on God's word that it do not perish. You, I trust, 
even in disastrous circumstances, would aspire after this blessedness, nor 
(even as the judgment of a man could determine) would your reliance be 
vain. But is this your situation? No; we might tell your adversaries, 
that they are not more regardless of God’s word, than tliey are umac- 
ea with the signs of the times, and with the state of their country. 

would demand of your sternest opponent no more than this, that with 
a mind free to judge, he would be present at your controversial discus- 
sions, and I am confident that the spectacle there presented to him, the 
steady discriminating attention, which he would find characterizing mul- 
titudes, such as he could not expect to see congregated together, the 
patience, with which they listen to truths, which are new, the anima- 
tion, in which they look for the defence of the old; and the interest, in 
which the proceedings on both sides continued to be regarded; the 
earnest assembling, the orderly departing, the words of mutual under- 
standing, the indications of intelligent approval or rejection, would satisfy 
him, that at all events it is not now absurd to hope, that God’s grace 
hath visited his people.” 


Art. VIT.—The History of the Rise and Early Progress of 
Christianity, comprising an Inquiry into its True Character 
and Design. By the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen’s 
College, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 
London; C. and J. Rivington: Oxford; J. Parker: and Cam- 
bridge; J. and J.J. Deighton. 2 vols, 8vo. 1828. 


These volumes are a reprint of the very valuable opening 
Chapters on Ecclesiastical History in the Encyclopedia Metro-~ 
politana ; a Work doubtless familiar, at least by name, to most of 
our readers. We rejoice sincerely, both for his own sake and the 
reputation of the Work for which in the first instance he wrote, 
that their able and learned author has avowed them; and for the 
sake of the Public at large, we are very heartily glad that they 
are presented in a form so convenient and accessible as that 
Which they now occupy. Of the important National Work of 
which, originally, they constitute a portion, it is almost needless 
to speak here. The masterly and elaborate Theological Essays. 
of which we are about to offer an analysis, need not be ashamed 
of the companions in whose society they have been marshalled: 
and in arriving at the high estimate at which we rate their 
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merit, we have not by any means been assisted by the invidious 
operation of contrast. 

Of the method in which Mr. Hinds has executed his task, 
enough will be seen in the course of our extracts from, and our 
remarks upon his volumes. For his object, a single passage in 
his Preface will sufficiently speak. ‘There is an uncompromis- 
ing boldness of expression about it, which, at first, perhaps, may 
startle those who are accustomed to more wary modes of diction. 
For ourselves, after a perusal of his Work, and our assurance 
thence derived of his entire freedom from any sort of contem- 
porary Latitudinarianism, we are well inclined to applaud the 
candour which has enabled him to plant his steps with more than 
usual boldness on the very threshold. 


“It may be requisite to state distinctly, that in taking a survey of 
this interesting period, I have not contemplated the support of any par- 
ticular theory or doctrine; it bas been done without the slightest 
reference to sect or party. In saying this, I by no means wish to cast 
an indirect censure on those whose labours have been, so often worthily, 
directed to these objects : but to state simply, that mine has been wholly 
distinct. It has been, historical truth, pursued for its own sake. I have 
read, and written, without considering in a single instance how far an 
theological or ecclesiastical system, controverted or established, would 
oppose or sanction my conclusions ; and if at the close of my researches 
I find myself confirmed in my adherence to the Church of England, I 
have the satisfaction of feeling the more assured, that I am attached to 
that Church because of its doctrines and practices, and not, to its doc- 
trines and practices, because they characterize the Church into which it 
was my lot to be baptized. I shall be happy if I shall have been the 
means of inspiring others with the same feeling; but this was not m 
primary object. Nor will the more learned and accomplished Church- 
man, who needs not such assistance as is here offered, be disposed, if he 
considers the case of the great majority, to regard my labours as need- 
less. "—Preface, p. 10. 

‘The plan to which Mr. Hinds has reduced his materials is 
very briefly, as follows: He opens with an Introductory view of 
the Religious state of mankind, the Gentiles, the Jews and the 
Samaritans, at the time of the advent of our Saviour ; and he 
afterwards divides his Work into three Parts, embracing: I. The 
Ministry of Christ. IL. The Apostolic Age. IIL. The Age of 
the Apostolic Fathers. ac h of these Parts, necessarily, is ‘sub- 
divided into various minor heads; not, as may readily be 
imagined, including a detailed account of events, which the Bible 
has rendered sufliciently familiar to every one, but forming a 
running commentary, as it were, upon the most prominent 
facts in the early History of our Religion. ‘To this main sub- 
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stance (which, as far as we have been able to compare the two, 
is identical with that contained in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; 
saving half a dozen paragraphs, a few verbal alterations, and the 
adoption of the individualizing J, which distinguishes a writer 
with a name from the generalizing anonymous We) is now first 
added a brief Appendix, on matters which deserved somewhat 
fuller attention than could be afforded them in the narrow com- 
pass of a foot note. 

The Religion of the Gentiles is trodden ground; but we have 
no objection to walk over it once again under such pilotage as 
that which is now offered us. Mr. Hinds has compressed within 
the very scanty limits which the nature of the Work for which 
he originally wrote allowed him, the leading principles (or rather 
no-priuciples) of Paganism; and he has shown with great clear- 
ness and precision how wholly wanting in true wisdom were the 
wise of this World till they were instructed by the foolishness of 
the Gospel. In recounting the causes which made the Gentiles 
reluctant to accept or even to investigate the pretensions of the 
new Religion which was preached to them, Mr. Hinds is 
naturally led to consider one reason which might have operated 
otherwise : and the manner in which he implies his dissent from 
the hypothesis of the most acute, learned and original of modern 


Divines, may be cited as a favourable specimen both of his inde- 
pendence and his modesty. 


“* There was one circumstance, indeed, which might seem likely to 
have awakened the attention of the Gentiles to a more candid and 
earnest consideration even of these unusual claims. It is well attested, 
that, at the birth of our Saviour, a very general rumour prevailed, that 
an extraordinary person was about to appear, and to effect some great 
change in the condition of the world. Bishop Horsley, learned and 
ingenious on this as on every subject, accounts for it by supposing pro- 
phecies of the Messiah to have been preserved, together with other 
records of the primitive religion of mankind, in the Sibylline verses, and 
in other writings of a similar character. Admitting that he has made 
out a plausible case, his theory is nevertheless liable to this objection, 
that it supposes the prophecies derived from patriarchal times, to have 
been more determinate and more easily interpreted, than the corre- 
sponding prophecies recorded in Genesis, or even than those of a much 
later period. For, if we imagine the case of the Scriptural prophecies 
themselves being brought under the notice of the Gentiles, in the same 
manner as the Sibylline verses were, the Gentiles would never surely 
have elicited, even from them, the alleged expectation, embracing as it 
does the precise period of the Messiah's appearance. Perhaps, too, it 
may be fairly questioned, whether the records of the patriarchal era 
would not in all likelihood have been handed down in the histrionic 
form, such as was exhibited in the mysteries, or by means of rude monu- 
ments, rather than as “the Sibyl’s Icaves.’ Whether indeed the 
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character and contents of these strange productions were really and 
altogether such as they are represented, is itself a point on which the 
inquirer has no means of judging for bimself, inasmuch as no specimen 
of the genuine Sibylline verses has been 

“Those, then, to whom Bishop Horsley’s view shall seem unsatis- 
factory, may be disposed to refer the origin of the expectation (at least 
as regards the castern nations) to the Jewish Scriptures. ‘Tacitus and 
Suetonius, it is to be observed, limit to the eastern world this expecta- 
tion of an universal monarch arising thence ; and nothing is more probable, 
than that the prophecies of Daniel especially should be familiar to the 
Persian Magi.” —Jntroduction, p. 39—41. 

Passing over the brief sketches of the Jewish and Samaritan 
Religion, we arrive at the section devoted to the ministry of our 
Blessed Lord. Mr. Hinds has considered this ministry under 
the following heads:—1. His Example. 2. His Teaching. 
3. His Miracles. 4. His Institutions, 5. His Prophecies. 
Under the fourth of these heads we meet with a suggestion which 
we believe is wholly new ; it is one to which we are not about to 
deny the praise of ingenuity, but it may be doubted whether it is 
not somewhat too refined and subtile ; a fault, if it be one, upon 
which we shall have more than this single occasion to offer our 


comments. After speaking of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
Mr. Hinds proceeds. 


** Christ instituted both these sacraments, and no more than these, yet 
it is remarkable that he officiated only in the holy Supper. A distinction 
which, considering the importance he attached to both, ean hardly be 
supposed to have been accidental. Indeed a design of making the dis- 
tinction; (whatever that design was) may perhaps be perceived in several 
of his parables, and still more in that most allegorical of all his miracles, 
the conversion of water into wine. ‘The water when made wine, was 
then, and not till then, placed into the hands of the governor of the feast 
to be dispensed. 

“ That our Lord foresaw the impious notion which would creep into 
his Church respecting the nature of the bread and wine administered in 
the Eucharist, and officiated himself to render its absurdity more pal- 
pable ; but that in Baptism there being no occasion for a similar pre- 
caution, he therefore did not officiate in that also, is by no means impro- 
buble. But the distinction may also have arisen from the nature of the 
things signified by the two Sacraments. They being, as it were, an 
epitome of the Christian scheme ; Baptism represents the agency of the 
Comforter, the Eucharist the agency of the Son. The admission into 
Christ's Church was the work, not of the Lord himself, but of his dis- 
ciples filled with the Holy Ghost, and the ceremony of that admission 
was Baptism. But the redemption of these so admitted was the work 
of Christ, and of this the Eucharist was a symbolical pledge. By Bap- 
tism we are said to be sealed unto the day of redemption, and we are 
baptized into his death. 

* Besides these institutions, our Lord appointed one form of prayer, 
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which (beyond its obvious character as a model and a sanction for other 
forms) may not unreasonably be viewed in connection with the Sacra- 
ments, as uniting with them to form a peculiar illustration and testimony 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. One form of prayer was appointed, and 
that addressed to the Father ; one Sacrament was instituted declaring the 
office of the Son; one more declaring the office of the Holy Ghost.”— 
vol. i. pp. 99, 100. 


Throughout this passage we think there is exhibited somewhat 
too much of inclination towards hypothesis; a penchant for 
rather fanciful building, which, in less skilful, or less cautious, 
or less well-intentioned hands than those of Mr, Hinds might be 
perverted to a dangerous purpose. ‘To our Saviour’s design in 
abstaining from the administration of Baptism, the writings of the 
New Testament do not afford us any direct clue; and, under 
this silence, it might perhaps be sufficient broadly to determine 
that it was by no means necessary for Him to administer it; 
without taking upon ourselves to assign a positive reason coined 
by our own invention. It might be stated in general terms that 
Baptism, though new in its object and its operation, was not a 
created but an adopted rite—that its formulary, if we may so say, 
was already known and taught—and that nothing of peculiar 
efficacy would have been added by the Saviour’s personal minis- 
try of it. Onthe contrary, the Eucharist was a wholly new in- 
stitution—it originated in all its parts from our Lord, and His 
instructions were indispensable before it could be celebrated by His 
dliseiples—above all its principal outward sign was to be an imita- 
tion of the personal act of Jesus, at the moment in which He a 
pointed it asa Sacrament. The bread was hereafter to be broken 
as Ie then broke it: the wine was hereafter to be drunk as He then 
drank it. ‘ Do this,” this which I am now doing “ 1n remembrance 
of me”—while you perform a similar act, in unity of Church fel- 
lowship, call to mind the occasion, the manner, the precise fashion 
in which 1 performed it, and model yourselves accordingly. That 
our Saviour foresaw the impious abuses which would be intro- 
duced respecting this holy rite cannot be doubted ; but did He not 
equally foresee other perversions also which would be attendant 
upon Baptism? that it would be wholly rejected by some, as the 
Ascodrute and Marcosians; that the Seleuctans and Hermians 
would deny the use of water from a false gloss upon the dictum 
of St. John—that countless variations in its ritual administration 
and innumerable doubts as to its spiritual efficacy would be raised 
by the hydra-headed Sects, whose fury, from time to time, was 
about to rend the garment without a seam. All this He assuredly 
foresaw, and if He provided a remedy against the evils which were 
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to deform the one Sacrament, it may fairly be supposed that He 
would equally provide a defence for the other. ‘That in His 
life no single act was purely accidental, (as it is called,) that on 
crossing His door-sill He never turned either to the right hand or 
to the left, without some, and that perhaps an important, conse- 
quence flowing from the direction which He chose, and, which 
thus far therefore was the effect of design, can scarcely be doubted ; 
—but it is an endless, and, in our minds, it is an useless task “i 
inquire into the hidden motives which prompted Him in such 
matters as these. As well might we ask, why the wind now blows 
from the east and now from the west 3 why such a peculiar situa- 
tion has been assigned to any grain of sand in the desert, “That 
Omniscience has reasons for these its least distributions no pious 
mind will doubt—that any power of intellect short of Omniscience 
can bring these reasons to full view no sane mind will imagine— 
and their investigation may therefore be abandoned without ex- 
posing us to the charge of want of interest or curiosity. 

On Mr.-Hind’s allusion to the proto-miracle we hesitate to 
comment—and for this reason, that we honestly confess we do not 


- understand it. Why “ is it the most allegorical of all miracles?” 


What deduction is to be drawn from the fact, that the water was 
not placed in the hands of the Governor of the Feast till it was 
made wine? ~~ Here again we prefer a plain to a fanciful inter- 
pretation. Without looking forward to a secondary and tertiary, 
perhaps toa millenary bearing, we are content to receive our Lord’s 
supernatural exercise of power at Cana in the obvious form 
in which it offers itself to us. Not as shrouding any mystical 
secret—not as containing ought which is esoteric—and which 
requires a species of Cabbalism for its elucidation; but as a 
sunple act of benevolence, well calculated to attract attention to 
the claims about to be advanced by the yet unknown Carpenter’s 
Son, and, by accrediting His pretensions, to contribute to the 
great work which He was taking in hand. Beyond this, the 
manifestation of His glory, and the increase and belief in His mis- 
sion, we acknowledge no other object in any of His miracles. 
How, i it has been contemptuously asked, could it be worthy of 
the Eternal Godhead to descend from His majesty on high and to 
become flesh, for the sake of turning water into wine “y a village 
merry-making? ‘The leading sophism and the obvious sneer of 
this question need not be here exposed: and we now bring it 
forward from its repose, only that we may answer that no ‘act 
which our Saviour could have performed as a “ beginning of 
miracles,” could have been more fitly chosen. He was in a large 
assembly —known intimately to all—so that all could bear witness 
that it was Ie who worked the wonder. It was a wonder, the 
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reality of which from every circumstance attendant upon it, could. 
not be disputed, and to which, as a fact, the most stubborn un- 
belief must yield, Is it necessary to ask farther why He chose 
it in his outset ? 

Much of our above remarks will apply to the system upon 
which Mr. Hinds has undertaken to examine one of the most 
mysterious portions of our Saviour’s History—the Temptation. 
We think he has been led away, by a strong conviction that the 
incident must be argued upon, and must be explained. When 
such learning and such talents as Mr. Hinds bears with him to 
the attempt, do not produce a more satisfactory result than that 
attained in the following passage, we may perhaps be justified in 
wishing that the attempt had not been made at all. 


“ ‘The character and design of the temptation may perhaps be best 
understood, by contrasting it with the crucifixion. The former was the 
commencement, the latter the close of Christ's work, They correspond 
too in one remarkable circumstance. Each was the hour of Satan. In 
the first, Christ was led into the wilderness purposely to be tempted by 
him, and that ended, the Devil departed from him “ for a season.”” ‘That 
the concluding scene of his ministry was the occasion when he was per- 
mitted to return, and once more to display the utmost exertion of his 
— is not only probable from the character of the event, but seems to 

clearly intimated by our Saviour’s words: “ This is your hour and 
the power of darkness ;” ‘‘ The Prince of this world cometh.” 

‘* Now the great object of Christ's ministry was to undo the mischief 
which the evil being had done. And this was twofold: first, he had 
introduced into the world sin; secondly, he had introduced death. Now 
it is admitted by all rational Christians, that the solemn spectacle on the 
cross had reference to the latter. Christ's death there is said to be vicari- 
ous, that is, he died instead of those who were the proper subjects of 
death: he died, ‘‘ that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life;’’ in other words, he died for his Church. In the 
mysterious scene of the crucifixion, he may be considered as representing’ 
the universal Church, undergoing (as it must collectively, and in its 
members separately) the mortal decay and dissolution of this world, but 
escaping from the spiritual evils accompanying that decay and dissolution 
ina world tocome. Christ died and rose again from the dead, in order 
to exhibit death as it was in future to take place; that is, separated from 
all that was most horrible in it, divested of its ‘ terrors,” disarmed of its 
“ sting,” and no longer the same death. 

‘* Now let us turn to our more immediate subject, the temptation. 
Satan had brought into the world sin as well as death ; sin before death ; 
its forerunner, and its cause. Now the temptation appears to have been 
with regard to sin, what the crucifixion was with regard to death. It 
Was a vicarious representation. Christ was first tempted instead of his 
Church, and afterwards died instead of it. But, as his death did not 
imply that his Church was not afterwards to be subject to mortality, but’ 
only that the worst and most characteristic evil of death was done away 
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with; so, with regard to the temptation, he was tempted instead of his 
Church, not in order that his Church should be no more tempted, but to 
shew that the strongest temptations should no longer be necessarily fatal ; 
that he who was then the earthly abode of the Godhead, having mani- 
fested, and given a specimen of, the curtailed and no longer resistless 
power of the evil one, his followers might know, that when he left the 
world, and God was manifested in another way, namely, by his Holy 
Spirit, that the abode of the Godhead on earth should still be equally 
secure against temptation, if the same use were made of the same power 
“working in it;” that his Church, which is now the earthly residence 
of the Godhead, and whose members are ‘ the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” should still indeed be tempted, as was he in whom ‘ dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ but like him not necessarily 
unto sin. 

“* That the temptation, if exhibited with this view, should have some 
prophetic reference to the trials of the Church in successive ages is na- 
tural. We should indeed be surprised to find it otherwise. The tempta- 
tions of individual Christians being of infinite variety, and being besides 
less important in detail, the trials of the Church, more particularly as a 
body, would surely be the trials pointed to by this mystery. Especially 
too as it was the Church, and not any individual members, which was to 
be marked as finally triumphant over the wiles of Satan. 

* Let us then consider what have been the temptations of Christ’s 
Church since its establishment, and let us compare them with the several 
stages of this singular and mysterious transaction. 

“The first suggestion of the devil to Christ was, that, after long fasting, 
he should ‘‘ command the stones to be made bread.” Now, although it 
seems by no means intended that the order of the Church’s trials should 
be the same as that of its type, which indeed are not recorded in the same 
order by St. Matthew and St. Luke, yet it has so happened, that the first 
temptations of his Church arose from poverty and distress; and great 
need had it for the first three centuries to remember, that ‘ man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 

** Again, the tempter is represented as suggesting to Christ that, con- 
trary to the course appointed him, and trusting to the support of angels, 
he could cast himselt down from a pinnacle of the temple; with a view, 

rhaps, to dazzle and attract the multitude, amongst whom he would 
se alighted. Presumptuous reliance on divine grace and favour, even 
to the despising of all appointed means, (such as his Church too has been 
tempted to indulge in,) is too exact a counterpart to be mistaken. We 
may even venture, perhaps, to pursue the analogy further, and to consider 
the suggestion of Satan, ‘ Angels shall bear thee up,” as the same which 
has tempted the Church to call in the aid of departed saints, to depend 
on them to bear it up, and to trust to their interposition for its security 
and success. 

“The remaining temptation of our Lord is of still more obvious appli- 
cation. ‘The devil is said to have taken him up into an exceeding bigh 
mountain, and to have shewn him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
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ory of them, and to have said unto him, “ All these things willI give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ The parallel scarcel 
need be drawn. His Church also has seen the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them, and has been tempted in the pride of popish 
times to grasp at universal temporal dominion, and to forget its spiritual 
character. To this temptation it is still exposed, in proportion as its 
members look to temporal power and temporal glory as their proper 
objects of ambition.”—vol. i. p. 123—129. 


But we turn with sincere pleasure to the main course of the 
Work and pursue our analysis of it; well aware that the very 
points upon which we have ventured above to express our dis- 
agreement from the learned author’s views, may to other minds 
form some of the most attractive portions of these volumes. 

Mr. Hinds continues very wisely, im his avoidance of detailed 
narrative, and in entering upon the ministry of the Aposties, he first 
shows the distinction between Christianity as taught by them and 
by our Saviour himself. ‘The object of the latter was to redeem 
and to atone—of the former to establish a new Religious Society 
whose Faith should be directed to that Redeemer, and that 
Atonement. Such are the plain limits to the offices of the Son and 
of the Spirit, of the Saviour and the Comforter—and hence arose 
the “ expediency” of Christ’s departure. Hence too arose many 
of the differences between our Lord and His Apostles in their 
method of compassing the same great design. Ist, as to Miracles : 
Christ, in working them, was himself the primary agent; the Apos- 
tles on the other hand were only instruments:—such also was the 
case, 2dly, as to Prophecies; and in like manner in their several 
sermons, exhortations, precepts and commandments, our Lord 
always speaks as one in authority, the Apostles as men under au- 
thority. 

Our Saviour’s ministry, though by no means establishing the 
new Religion, nevertheless had made numerous preparations for 
its subsequent establishment; among which may be reckoned 
the mission of the Seventy, the institution of the Sacraments, and 
the appointment of a Form of Prayer. ‘The last of these prepara- 
tory acts, draws from Mr. Hinds a somewhat detailed exa- 
mination of the several clauses contained in the Prayer which our 
Lord dictated. Mr. Hinds’s object is to prove that “ this Prayer 
was composed, and intended for the Apostles and the other Dis- 
ciples, considered as attendants on our Lord and helpers in His 
ministry.” It has long before been argued by others, that this 
Prayer was not designed for more than temporary use, and the 
second and fourth petitions have been adduced in support of this 
hypothesis; but it would be difficult to show why any Christian 
of any Age, should be debarred from praying that his Master’s 
kingdom might be advanced; or from professing his daily de- 
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pendance upon God’s Providence. ‘The practice of the Primitive 
Church continued by the great majority of the Faithful to the 
present day, and the expressed opinions of many of the Fathers 
are strongly in favor of the generalizing object of the Prayer. 
So far from confining it, as a code of instruction, to the narrow 
and limited body of those who were blessed with the personal 
communication of our Lord, ‘Tertullian has spoken of it as a 
compendium of the Gospel, as an epitome of all Christian 
duty, which therefore must have been designed to assist and 
profit every man who avows the doctrine of the Cross,— Neque 
enun propria tantum Orationis officia complexa est, venerationem 
Dei, aut Hominis petitionem, sed omnem pene sermonem Domini, 
omnius commemorationem discipline, ut reverd in Oratione brevi- 
arium totius Evangelii comprehendatur.* St. Augustine in like 
manner, declares that in its few brief sentences are comprised all 
that Man can need for the attainment of Good, for the avoidance 
of Evil, and as he strongly adds, in words, which, for fear of wander- 
ing from his meaning, we shall more transcribe than translate, for 
the deletion of sm; Hac Oralio compendiosis verbis, id est, septem 
petitiontbus, omnes species Orationis comprehendit quibus Deum 
interpellamus, aut pro appetendis bonis, aut pro vitandis malis, 
aut pro delendis commissis-+ Aud iv other places, the same Father, 
yet more pointedly, declares that it was given to the Rams of the 
flock, but designed no less for the Lambs also: Discipulis dixit, 
sic orate: discipulis dixit, Apostolis dixit, et nobis, qualescunque 
Agniculi sumus, dixit, arietibus gregis dixit, sic orate :{ and 
again, omnibus necessaria est Oratio Dominica, quam etiam ipsis 
arietibus gregis, id est, Apostolis suis, Dominus dedit, ut unusquisque 
Deo dicat,ete.§ But we need not multiply citations on a fact 
so well known, and so universally admitted. Let the reader open 
on any passage in St.Chrysostome, in which the Lord’sPrayer 1s 
discussed, and he will see that the doctrine inculcated by the early 
Church was that this Prayer was to be used by al/, in conse- 
quence of an express command of our Saviour. 

It is but just to Mr. Hinds, to admit that in asserting the 
primary and specific object of this Prayer not to be such as it is 
generally received to be, namely, to give a form of words adapted 
to all classes and conditions, and so framed as to meet all spiritual 
wants, he very pointedly disclaims any intention of “ lessening 
the character of the Prayer, or attempting to make its universal 
use among Christians, seem less becoming or less a duty. Far 
from it, the conclusion to which it should lead, is the very re- 
verse.” We readily admit and believe that Mr. Hinds has no 


* De Orat.i. + In Vig. Pent. Serm, ii. Op. tom. x. 390, 
¢ Id. Hom. xxix. De Verb, Apost, ibid. 150. § Id. Ep. ixxxix. ad Hilar. 
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such intention as that which he disclaims; but we fear that the 
tendency of his hypothesis is to produce the very effects which 
he deprecates ; and we are at a loss to imagine how it can be pos- 
sible that the use of this Prayer can be more universally adopted, 
or how it can be deemed more becoming, and more a duty, (such 
is ‘‘ the reverse” above pointed to,) if it be once admitted that our 
Saviour framed it only for the small band of his immediate followers. 

We need not say, that the review of the separate clauses is 
conducted with great acuteness ; the point which it seeks to prove 
is, we believe, wholly new: nevertheless, many of the positions by 
which it is supported, have found answers as if by anticipation. 
In the outset Mr. Hinds observes— 


“Ist, It is addressed to God the Father, and yet, notwithstanding 
Christ's repeated declaration, ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father mw 
my name, he will give it you,’ this important omission is made in the only 
form which he dictates. Now supposing this prayer to have been com- 
posed for his apostles and disciples, in the character of his companions and 
helpers while on earth, this is exactly what we should expect ; for it was 
not until he should be glorified that prayer was to be made to him or in 
hisname. Accordingly, when that time was now approaching, he tells 
his disciples, ‘ Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name ; ask and re- 
ceive.” Which amounted to this, ‘ Henceforth ye are to pray in another 
character and another form. I gotobe myself the object of prayer, andeven 
tothe Father must prayers be addressed in my name.’ Look, too, at the 
first prayers of the Church, and you will observe precisely this charge. 
Take, e. g. that before the election of Matthias, ‘Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men:’ or that of Stephen, ‘ Lord Jesus, recetve 
my spirit; Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ This last is most to 
the point, because it is obviously ap imitation of the prayer which the 
blessed Jesus made on the cross for bis murderers, ‘ Father, forgive them, 
&c.’ the precise change to which we have been alluding being adopted, 
It is not any more ‘ Our Father,’ but ‘ Lord Jesus.’ 

“With this, very strikingly accords the testimony of Pliny, whose 
careful inquiry into the Christian rites for the purpose of reporting them 
to Trajan, cannot but command credit, although he was no Christian. 
‘They sing a hymn,’ he states, ‘to Christ’ as to God. Indeed it may be 
worth considering, although it is immaterial to the present argument, 
whether the primitive Church did not, in addressing prayer to Christ 
glorified, consider themselves as fulfilling his command to pray to the 
Father in his name, understanding that command as if its tenour was 
this, ‘ Hitherto ye have only learned to address God as the Father, now 
you must address him as the Son, in my name, under my character, in 
my person.’ It cannot be denied, at least, that such is actually the form 
of the Scripture prayers, as just quoted. ) 

“ Let us then suppose, that as attendants on and coudjutors with the 
Lord during his abode on earth, the apostles were instructed to address 
God in the name and person of the Father ; and then let us see whether 
the matter of the Prayer will confirm us in this supposition.”—i, 159. 

NO. 1X.—JAN. 1829, L 
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Half a dozen words from the Tract by Tertullian, which we have 
before cited, sufficiently explain this matter: item in Patre Filius 
invocalur ; E 1go enim, inguit, et Pater unum sumus. Of the se- 
cond and fourth clauses we have already spoken. For the second, 
till the Kingdom of Christ be fu//y come, all Christians must de- 
voutly pray for its arrival ; and it cannot be said to be fully come 
till all nations are enlightened by the Gospel: it is scarcely ne- 
cessary, therefore, to refer this clause to the preparatory labours 
of the Apostles. The submission to God’s will implied in the 
third clause, might safely be considered as a general petition for 
Patience, whic h every man might advance in the time of chasten- 
ing and trial,—simply and beautifully couched—pregnant with con- 
solation ,—strengthening our infirmity »—purifying us under the re- 
finer’s fire. Mr. Hinds would apply it especially to the Agony 
in the Garden—that it was applicable there, to the support of 
the Human Nature of our Lord, who among us shall doubt? that 
it was more applicable to Him than it is to the least amongst any 
of our brethren, whenever he needs that spiritual assistance which 
its fervid and faithful utterance is calculated to obtain, and which 
we have been promised it shall obtain, who is there that would 
willingly believe ? 

“ Give us this day our daily bread” is supposed to apply to the 
difference of condition of the Apostles during our Saviour’s abode 
on Earth, and after His departure. 


“Whilst onr Lord was with them, they were miraculously provided 
as often as they stood in need, afterwards they were left to the ordinary 
means of maintaining themselves.” “ It was the occasion of more than 
one miracle. Food, and even money, were thus provided; their garments 
in their journeys waxed not old, and their purses never failed. But 
nothing can more clearly mark the distinction, than our Lord’s words to 
them, immediately before his apprehension, and when he was in the act 
of taking leave of them: ‘ When I sent you forth without scrip or purse 
or shoes, lacked ye any thing?’ And they said, ‘ Nothing.’ ‘Then said 
he to them, ‘ But now, he that hath scrip let him take it, and likewise 
his purse : and he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 

one.’ —vol. i, pp. 165, 166. 

We cannot think that the narrative of the New Testament at 
all bears out the supposition that the Apostles, in the daily course 
of life, during our ord’ s abode on Earth, were supported other- 
wise than by ordinary means: and the only instances which can 
be adduced in behalf of the contrary opinion, if they apply at all, 
must be compelled 4 grands coups de pied into its service. 

First, respecting Food.—Of the two miraculous draughts of 
fishes, the first was plainly intended to excite the astonishment, 
and to win the belief of the most zealous of His Apostles. And the 
object was fully accomplished ; not only was Peter struck with 
wonder, but “so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
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which were partners with Simon; and Jesus said unto Simon, 
Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” (Luke v. 10.) 
After this we read no more of the fish,—they were not caught to 

vide food, either for Jesus or His companions—they were left 
to Zebedee, and the new converts, as soon as they “ had brought 
their ships to land,” forsook all and followed Him. 

In the second miraculous draught at the sea of Tiberias, (John, 
xxi.) the fish indeed were applied to food; but not so as to assist 
Mr. Hinds’s argument: for this incident occurred after the Resur- 
rection, when, according to his hypothesis, the daily supernatural 
provision was withdrawn. Neither can it be easily supposed 
that the object in this miracle was to give food. It was first to 
try the faith of the Apostles. Having toiled unsuccessfully all 
night, a stranger—‘ Jesus stood on the shore, but the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus,’—directed them to “ cast the net on 
the right side of the ship, and ye shall find.” When the multitude 
of spoil inclosed in the net was so great that they were not able to 
draw it, John at once acknowledged the presence of his Master, 
and Peter, with his accustomed fervour, leaped into the sea and 
hastened to His feet. ‘The fish were then eaten—but for what 
purpose? To prove the reality of the miacle—to show the 
number and quality of the prey, they were “ great fishes, an 
hundred and fifty and three,’—and to manifest the resurrection of 
the Lord’s body, in that He ate with his disciples; for that He did 
so, though not expressly said, may reasonably be implied from 
the words of His invitation. 

It will scarcely be urged, that in either of the wonderful 
instances in which the multitudes were fed, from sources appa- 
rently incommensurate to their wants, the object was to fur- 
nish meat for the Apostles. ‘The five loaves in the first miracle, 
the seven loaves in the second, the fish in both, were, perhaps, 
ample provision for those who carried them; and they prove, 
moreover, that these holy men did not neglect the common means 
by which sustenance was to be obtaimed, from an unwarrantable 
(because an unnecessary) belief, that the heavens would rain 
angels’ food for their support. 

Ve will not venture to speak with so much confidence as we 
have just now expressed, on the reason which induced our Lord 
to procure the stater for those who levied the tribute, by miracu- 
lous rather than by ordinary means: we suppose this to be the 
occurrence to which Mr. Hinds refers for the provision of money, 
as those which we have just considered were for food. Our 
Saviour’s motive is not avowed, and many may be imagined. It 
is enough for our purpose, that there is evidence, in other places, 
to show that the money would have been forthcoming after a 
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common manner, had He thought fit so to pay it. If it were 
not in order that the joint expenses of the company might be 
defrayed, just as those of any other body of men would have 
been, why did one of them carry a bag? That it was partly 
supplied by the offerings of the devout, may be supposed from 
the words in which it is first mentioned: “ because he (Judas) 
had the bag, and bare what was put therein.”* That it was 
employed for household purposes (if we may so speak) as well as 
for alms, we learn from St. John’s second statement concerning 
it. ‘ For some of them thought because Judas had the bag, 
that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those things that we have need 
of against the Feast, or that he should give something to the Poor.” 
These words appear to be quite conclusive against any general 
miraculous agency for the bodily wants of the “Apostles. 

For the argument raised upon the passage of St. Luke, 
(xxn. 36.) we will answer, on an authority not likely to be dis- 
puted ; premising, however, that if it were to be understood “as 
literally as Mr. Hinds understands it, our Saviour, in recom- 
mending the purchase of a sword, would be made to inculcate a 
temper “of resistance wholly alien both from the letter and the 
spirit of His doctrine. He means nothing more than to contrast 
His hitherto peaceable ministry with the troubles and persecutions 
which were about to succeed. Significare Christus voluit longe 
alia instare tempora quam experti essent hactenus: nam antehac 
multos fuisse qui ipsis bene vellent, qui ipsorum subvenirent 
necessiiatibus: imimicos contra nihil in ipsos gravius ausos moliri: 
nunc autem sibi,-et consequenter: ipsis, instare gravissima Quaque ; 
vin quenquam repertum qui: ipsos sublevel. Grotius, in this 
note upon St. Luke, plainly speaks (and his opinion is the more 
valuable to us in the present instance, because it is given inci- 
dentally,) of the Auman assistance which supplied the needs of 
the Apostles—an assistance so far indeed dependent upon Divine 
interposition, that unless the good Spirit of God had disposed 
the hearts of men favourably towards his servants, they might, 
perbaps, have lacked their daily bread: and just so far, and no 
farther, is the petition of the Lord’s Prayer applied by each of 
us. We pray not for a supernatural supply, nor that the ordi- 
nary course of events may be broken to feed our hunger; but 
that God will vouchsafe His blessing on our employment of the 
means with which He bas gifted us to obtain it; that He will look 
graciously upon our labours, and reward them with fruit in due 

season; enabling us by our diligence to obtain adequate provision 
for the wants of the body, and yet more, by cultivating the Grace 
within us, to satisfy the cravings of the soul. 

We have already outrun our limits in dwelling upon this part 

* John xiii. 6. 
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of the Work before us, and it is scarcely necessary to examine 
the remaining clauses with a similar particularity to that which 
we have used upon those which preceded, because Mr. Hinds 
himself, with a candour which cannot be too much _ praised, has 
— an objection to his hypothesis, the strength of which 

e neither conceals nor denies. We gladly, therefore, turn from 
this part of our task, by extracting an eloquent paragraph, in 
which he sums up his review, and arrives at a conclusion which 
we certainly should find difficulty in attaining, by following his 
steps :— 


“ Tn assenting to this view of the Lord’s Prayer, the pious Christian 
cannot but use it with a peculiar feeling of devotion. Although its ori- 
ginal object and designation has been accomplished, still, like what 
befel the prophet’s mantle, a new devotional spirit has been attached to 
it by the Apostolic Church, and by God who has guided it. If the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem had been converted into a house of Christian prayer, 
could any other edifice have furnished the like accidental excitements to 
devotion? Much more may we be allowed and expected to attach to a 
form of prayer so adopted, a character of sanctity, beyond all which 
have been subsequently framed for our peculiar use.’’—vol. i. p. 173. 


It is with regret that we hasten over the highly interesting and 
most valuable matter, comprised in the History of the Apostles ; 
but it is of such a nature as defies abridgment; and it should be 
read, studied, and meditated upon in its own words. We would 
particularly advert to the pages on the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost—to the short but most touching paragraph on the dissen- 
sion between Paul and Barnabas—to the sound and well-weighed 
comments on the difficult question arising out of the same 
Apostles’ exorcism of the Pythoness—to the precise and accu- 
rate investigation of the nature and sources of Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, as taught by his censure of the Corinthians—and to the 
temperate but firm assertion of the Apostolic origin of Episco- 
pacy—* the finishing,” as Mr. Hinds beautifully calls it, “ of 
the sacred edifice which the Apostles were commissioned to 
build. Until this was completed and firm, they presented them- 
selves as props to whatever part required such support. One 
by one they were withdrawn; and at length the whole building 
having ‘ grown together into an holy temple,” the Lord’s promise 
was fulfilled to the one surviving Apostle. He only tarried until 
God's last temple was complete, and the Lord’s second “ coming” 
unto it had been announced by an especial yision.” 

The ministry of the Apostolical Fathers, with which the 
greater part of Mr. Hinds’s second volume is occupied, is divided 
into the following heads: 1. ‘* What parts of the Apostolic mi- 
histry were intended for the mere foundation of Christianity;” 
and these are chiefly stated to be miracles—the Unction of the 
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sick as a form of miraculous cure, still weakly retained by the 
Romish Church, after its efficacy has ceased, as a means of 
Grace to the departing Christian—Confirmation as the outward 
sign of the gift of the Holy Ghost at the moment of the impo- 
sition of hands; and even now continued by the successors of the 
Apostles, with more discretion than the anointing with oil, 
because, though its object is changed, no other rite could be 
devised which could claim so much reverence from its antiquity 
und simplicity, which would be so solemn and so sacred in the 
eyes of those to whom it is administered; namely, such as, hav- 
ing been baptized in their tender years, are desirous, at a more 
advanced age, of declaring | their steady adherence to the Faith 
upon their own decision.’ “What parts of the Apostohical 
ministry were designed “tg the perpetuation of Christianity.” 

These ‘are considered to be the New Testament Scriptures, as 
substituted for oral instruction, and the Church, as an authorized 
Society; the offices of which are to preserve the Scriptures, to 
bear witness to them, to dispense them, and to convey Grace. 
Perhaps these offices might be reduced to two; for the first 
appears to us almost identical with the second, and the third in 
like manner with the fourth. Each of these duties 1s separately 
discussed with considerable ability. 3. “ How far the design of 
the Church’s inspired founders was preserved and followed u 

by the first uninspired Churches or their Rulers.” And here it 
is shown (according to the distribution of the last head), that 
the Fathers of the first uninspired Church duly fulfilled their 
offices of preserving and attesting the sacred records: first, by 
the public reading of the Scriptures; secondly, by continually 
wlluding to and quoting them in their writings, so as to leave 
no doubt upon the minds of their hearers and readers of the 
genuimeness of the Canon. Instances of these citations are pro- 
duced with considerable diligence and research from Clement, 
Ignatius and Polycarp, and their occasional variation in letter 
from the sacred text itself, is briefly but satisfactorily accounted 
for. And thirdly, by collecting the inspired writings into one 
body, which leads to a compressed but powerful view of the 
evidence for the authenticy of the Canon. 

The next duty of the uninspired Church was to dispense the 
truths contained in the Sacred record, and for this purpose 
it appeinted Ministers of different Orders, Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Dibiiee: for it is reasonable to believe that the five lower 
degrees, Sub-deacons, Acolythists, Exorcists, Readers, and Door- 
keepers, which occur afterwards in Ecclesiastical History, did 
not exist as separate denominations from the very first. Next, 
the Church read the Scriptures, and expounded them by preach- 
Ing; and in cases which appeared to require previous mstruction, 
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the Bishops promulgated Official Epistles. Missionaries were 
also despatched to fulfil the divine command, ‘ Go forth into all 
lands, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Without 
involving himself in the inextricable labyrinth of fable with which 
this portion of the Christian History has been perplexed, Mr. 
Hinds, with great judgment, contines himself to the more known 
and unlegendary annals of the Churches at Jerusalem, Rome, 
and Alexandria; and he sums up his review by a short notice of 
the primitive Schools, and Catechisms. 

The succeeding chapter considers “how the first uninspired 
Church fulfilled its office of conveying Divine Grace,” namely 
by its Sacraments and Rites; and in the outset the distinction is 
well drawn between the Sacraments as matters of necessity, 
because they belong to Christians in their collective character, 
and Ceremonies through which Grace is dispensed to dividuals. 
The former it is evident are fixed and invariable, the latter may 
vary according to the variation of attendant circumstances, ‘The 
Sacraments are then noticed; after these the Agapx, Public 
Prayers, Ordination and Confirmation. “ What measures the 
first uninspired Church pursued for self-preservation,” is the 
next inquiry, and under these are classed Creeds, especially that 
called the Apostles’ Creed, the greater part of which, Mr. Hinds, 
alter a severe examination, traces up, on very strong grounds, to 
Apostolical origin. Moral discipline by which the Church punishes 
without refereuce to the Civil magistrate, and of which Excom- 
munication appears to have been the most powerful weapon, 
is then considered. ‘The closing Chapter imvestigates ‘ what 
measures the first uninspired Church pursued for self- preservation 
from external dangers,” and these are resolved chiefly into Apo- 
logies and Martyrdoms. In touching upon the latter we cannot 
forbear to stop at the following passage, in which we know not 
whether more to admire its soundness of reasoning or its eloquence. 


“Tt was against the power of the unbelieving world that its earliest 
efforts were required : and for this it was proportionably armed. Every 
son of the Church was baptized unto a faith, which taught him to 
aspire to an imitation of Christ, not only in his holiness and spiritual 
endowments, but in his earthly humiliation and his sufferings. “To 
ine to die is gain,” was echoed down from the apostle to his meanest 
convert ; and elevation to a bishopric was nearly equivalent to an ap- 
pointment to rmartyrdom. ‘To read the Epistles of Ignatius, or the 
monuments of the primitive martyrs generally, without a preparatory 
knowledge of the tone of feeling, which was that of the Church and of 
the age—leaves the reader with a doubt of the authenticity of the 
writings, or of the sincerity of the writers. Even among the learned 
there are some, not exempt from the error of measuring the reguits of 
ancient characters, manners, and feelings, as if those characters, manners, 
and feelings, were still the same, and our own. Apologies have been 
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made, and attempts ingeniously contrived, to soften down the expressions 
of the ambitious martyr in his glorious thirst for death. What would 
Ignatius or Polycarp have said to such a dilution of their character ? 
Surely Cranmer aud Ridley understood it, although in the quiet and 
gentle scenes around us, Christian heroism may seem romance, and 
fervid religion, enthusiasm. Martyrdom, the most eager martyrdom, 
was an act of self-defence in the Church, through its brave and devoted 
champion. It was the surest, and often the only means of appeasing the 
awakened fury of persecution; which, being thus spent on the eminent 
individual, no longer extended itself to the whole body. Amid the 
jarring elements of passions and prejudices, with which Christ's holy 
temple was surrounded, the primitive martyrs were the conductors of 
the fatal spark whenever it flashed forth. ‘They defied, and they received 
its fury, but the edifice was untouched. 

“‘ For, it is to be observed, that these early persecutions were not alto- 
gether the result of state policy, directed against the growth of a political 
evil, Had it been so, the Roman power was competent (without the 
intervention of some signal miracle) to have certainly crushed the new 
sect. But Christianity was, for reasons often alluded to, unpopular ; 
and persecution was, generally, only a permission to indulge popular 
licentiousness. Ilence it happened, that the sacrifice of one or two 
conspicuous objects, which would have been insufficient and weak as a 
political measure for suppressing the sect, was often enough to stay 
versecution,. 

“Such then was the character of the primitive martyrs. Nor, in con- 
templating the immense service rendered by these worthies to the Church 
formerly, should we forget that to them we also are indebted, for an 
important link in the evidence on which we believe. The primitive 
martyrs told a tale of miracles which they had seen performed in con- 
firmation of that faith, for which they, therefore, died. Could they 
have been otherwise than sure, who held life as a trifle, when de- 
manded in testimony of the truth of their assertions! Surely their 
blood still cries from the earth. 

“Itis to be regretted, although we can scarcely wonder at it, that the 
reverence felt by the Church for benefactors such as these were, should 
have displayed itself in those various bursts of feeling, which cold-bearted 
craft, or superstition, afterwards systematized and pn actised as formal 
duties. By institutions, not unlike that which should bind us to weep 
periodic ally over the grave of one, whose loss drew involuntary tears 
from our forefathers ; how many Churches, in succeeding ages, have 
bound themselves to pay the same respect to the relics of these holy men, 
as did their contemporaries ahd friends in the first transports of gratitude 
and aflection! It has been worse than this. Instead of that enthusiasm 
of public or private regard, which naturally passed away with the gene- 

ration to which they belonge: 1, a false and formal piety was substituted. 
‘They, who like Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, lived and died to persuade 
mankind to turn from idolatrous vanities, were mistaken, like their in- 
spired predecessors, and scarcely regarded as ‘men of like passions’ 
with their brethren. Martyrs to the truth of that boly record, in which 
it is written that ‘there is one Mediator between God and men, the 
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man Christ Jesus,’ they were gradually addressed as intercessors with 
God; and whilst that same record declared, that we are saved by faith 
and not by works, that ‘the blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin,’ 
and that God gives not his glory to another; their lives were regarded as 
abounding in transferable merit ; and out of their very relics virtue was 
supposed to go forth. . 

Hence too it has arisen, that instead of that simple narrative of their 
deaths, which we should expect to find, whatever is true concerning them 
lies buried in an undistinguishable mass of fable and marvels. ‘The 
most unchristianlike work in the world is a martyrology.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 268—271. 

With narratives of the martyrdoms of Ignatius and Polycarp 
and a brilliant anticipation of the future blessedness of that: 
period when “ every man shall be a Christian, and every Christian 
shall live as if the Son of God were his daily companion, at home 
in his family, abroad in his intercourse with the world,” the Work 
concludes. 

We have rarely met with any Work of Modern Divinity so 
pregnant with learning, so fraught with argument, so little in- 
debted to any predecessor for its views, so largely opening paths 
which may be followed up with advantage by successors, as the 
volumes now before us. We have freely expressed ourselves on 
the points wherein we differ from Mr. Hinds.—Like ali original 
thinkers, he is occasionally misled by a love of novelty, and may 
now and then be thought a little too willing to identify 73 xalvoy 
with 73 xaAev. But if ever he trips, he speedily recovers himself, 
and fixes his feet aright. We sincerely hope that these volumes 
are only a prelude to others; and that he may be inclined to 
proceed through the remaining course of Church History on the 
same plan which he has adopted for its earliest stages. 


Arr. VIEE.—1. The History of the Policy of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland, from the Introduction of the English Dynasty 
to the Great Rebellion. By William Phelan, D. D. Cadell. 
Loudon. S8vo. pp. 364. 1827. 10s. 6d. 

2. Protestant Securities suggested, in an Appeal to the Clerical 
Members of the University of Oxford. To which is prefixed a 
Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
By the Right Hon. RK. Wilmot Horton, M.P. Murray. 
London. 8vo. pp. 200. 1828. 

3. On the Roman Catholic Question: The Substance of Two. 
Speeches Delivered in the House of Commons, on May 10, 1825, 
aud May 9, 1828. By Sir Robert Harry [nglis, Bart. Hat- 
chard and Son, London. J. Parker, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 174. 
1828. 5s. 

4. Foreign and Domestic View of the Catholic Question. By 
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Henry Gally Knight, Esq. Ridgway. London. 8vo. pp. 78. 
Ss. 1828. 

4. Speeches upon the Roman Catholic Claims: deltvered in Par- 
liament, by Charles Lord Colchester, in the House of Commons, 
when Speaker, and subsequently in the House of Peers. With 
Preliminary Observations upon the Present State of the Catho- 
lic Question. Watchard and Son. London. 8vo. pp. 114. 

1828. 
No-one can accuse the Roman Catholics, or their advocates, of 
neglecting to avail themselves of every promising conjuncture for 
the vigorous prosecution of their claims. During the last thirty 
years they have endeavoured to turn each political event, as 
it has occurred, to their advantage. ‘The umon with Ireland, 
the death of Mr. Pitt, the establishment of the Regeney, and the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, were signals for renewed and in- 
creasing exertions in the cause of Emancipation. And, more 
recently, the accession of Mr, Canning to the chief post m the 
House of Commons, the retirement of Lord Liverpool from 
public life, and the formation of the Duke of Wellington's 
ministry, have been regarded as affording a succession of en- 
couraging opportunities for the most pertinacious prosecution 
of their designs. In urging the question, therefore, now upon 
the attention of his Majesty’s Prime Minister, the Roman Ca- 
tholics are only adhering to long-established custom; but the 
peculiarity of the case, is their avowed belief that they have made 
some impression upon the illustrious object of their assault. 
How this may be we cannot pretend to tell; but we are confi- 
dent that no conclusion of the kind can be "deduced from the 
actions or words of the Duke of Wellington. ‘The most that 
can be inferred from his Grace’s speech in the House of Lords 

is, that he intended to give the subject a full consideration; that, 
having viewed the question hitherto as an individual member of 
the government, he would now, as the head of the government, 
review and reconsider it; that he would do this upon the prin- 
ciples from which he has never yet swerved; and that if, consist- 
ently with those principles, he could discover any means of 
complying with the request of the Roman Catholics, he would 
say so. It appears to us that the opponents of the Roman 
Catholics have no ground for dissatisfaction, jealousy, or fear at 
this state of things. ‘They can wish for nothing better than 
that the Duke of W ellington should turn his especial attention to 
Ireland,—and treat it as he would an army placed suddenly 
under his command; that army being ill-conditioned, ill-officered, 
ill-paid, ill-clothed, ill-fed, half-mutinous, and in correspondence 
with the enemy. 


The first argument with which our Great Captain will be 
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assailed, is the argument from intimidation ; and it will be urged 
against him by the men who wielded the self-same weapon against 
the military efforts of their country during its protracted struggle 
with revolutionary France. ‘The Whigs who now threaten, and 
try to frighten the Duke of Wellington, are the self-same indi- 
viduals who, on the oceasion of the battle of Talavera, accused 
him of having ‘* won unhallowed laurels by the tarnished honour 
of our arms and the deserted mterests of our allies.” ‘The saga- 
cious statesmen who foretold that we must succumb to Buona- 
parte, declare now, with characteristic wisdom, that we must 
succumb to O’Connel and Shiel. Dangers and difficulties, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic, are met by these men in an unvaried 
spirit of political cowardice. ‘They know not what 1s meant by 
fortitude or constancy; they have no confidence in a good cause 
and a good conscience—in a fearless heart and a powerful arm. 
They say, that although it is base in an individual to be bullied, 
yet senates and governments may, and ought, to be pusillanunous. 
The craven spirit of the old Jacobin opposition is to be seen in 
the ranks of a liberal coalition; and the might and majesty of 
Britain must bend, at their bidding, before foes who are formid- 
able only while they are feared, and whom, if we do justly and 
act boldly, we may withstand without danger, or destroy, if they 
insist upon it, with ease. 

And while the argument from intimidation comes from a quar- 
ter so little entitled to respect, the reasoning itself is not unworthy 
of those who call it to their aid. Hf it proves any thing, it proves 
too much: if it proves nothing, its recoil will be found incon- 
venient to the bungling artillerymen who have failed to send it home 
to the mark. For to what does this great mgument amount ?— 
“ What will you do if a war should break out? In that case you 
must emancipate the Roman Catholics.” Mr. Shel says, “ I 
hear the Russian cannon, I see the American flag.—when they 
come to our assistance we shall not ask for our rights, but take 
them.” Now if we are to yield to threats of this description, we 
must yield every thing which the threatener requires. All other 
principles upon which the question is argued—expediency, jus- 
tice, or toleration—will admit of some limit to the concessions 
required by the Romanist; but intimidation knows no limit— 
Whatever it requires must be conceded. If you emancipate in 
order to pacify, you must emancipate in such a manner, and to 
such a degree, as will pacify. And when the parties to be pact- 
fied are aware of their own power, they will take good care that 
the fire shall blaze, and the cauldvon boil, until every thing that 
is valuable has been consumed in feeding the flames, or in endea- 
‘ouring to mitigate their fierceness. 
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Again, though in some cases, as in that of Mr, George Daw. 
son, intimidation may prove a powerful instrument, it is, at the 
same time, avery dangerous one. For, unless it succeeds, it 
tells most forcibly against the parties who employ it. If they 
can frighten us into a surrender, their end is gained; but if we 
are not frightened, what is the consequence? We have the ad- 
mission of the Roman Catholics themselves against themselves; 
—they confess that they are dangerous, disaffected, unscrupulous, 
and ready to join the public enemy. ‘The argument ad ignaviam, 
therefore, if it fails to overawe, may succeed in putting us upon 
our guard; if it does not terrify, it may warn us. Suppose 
the same reasoning applied to any other body in the state,—to 
the Jacobites in days of yore, or to modern Radicals; suppose it 
were said, you must submit to them, for if you do not they will 
watch their opportunity, they will “ bide their time,” they will 
take you off your guard, they will wait tll the Philistines are 
upon you, and then they will reap a sure and easy victory. What 
would be thought of the prudence of an advocate who urged 
such an argument in behalf of his client?’ What would be thought 
of the loyalty of the parties who suffered such an argument to be 
put forward in their names?) What would be thought of the 
wisdom of a government which, thus cautioned, should take the 
viper into its bosom, and be weak enough to imagine that it 
would not sting? 

Nor is this famous appeal to our cowardice the only political 
blunder that has been committed by the advocates of Rome. 
Those persons have no one to blame but themselves for half of 
the embittered opposition which they now experience from the 
Protestants of the empire. With conciliation ever in their mouth, 
their conduct and actions, with some trifling exceptions to which 
we will advert by and by, have been the very reverse of concilia- 
tory. ‘They have endeavoured, perhaps, to conciliate the Pope 
and Dr. Doyle, and Messrs. O’Connel, Shiel, Lawless, and 
O'Gorman; but to endeavour to satisfy the Bench of Bishops, to 
reconcile or persuade the Clergy, to soften the prejudices of the 
great body of the gentry, yeomanry, and commons of the realm; 
this has ever been deemed infinitely beneath the dignity of Whigs 
and Liberals. ‘The tone of menace and the eye of hate, the up- 
lifted arm of hostility, and the tongue and pen black with malice 
and falsehood,—these have been the statesmanlike accomplish- 
ments by which the Whig advocates of Emancipation have sought 
to win their way to the contidence of the Protestant community; 
to overcome our scruples, to dissipate our errors, and to produce 
a kind and Christian feeling among brethren whom they profess 
to be desirous of uniting in bands of justice and charity. 
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Even the liberal Tories, and other constitutional advocates of 
the Roman Catholics, are not entitled to much credit for the 
manner in which they have promoted the great cause which they 
undertook to plead. From Mr, Pitt himself, down to Mr. 
Gally Knight, there has been but little serious persevering effort 
upon the part of any one supporter of the Roman Catholic 
clams. Mr. Pitt, it is true, resigned his unexampled power 
because he could not bring forward measures for Catholic Eman- 
cipation from the treasury bench; but, after his resignation, he 
did not see fit to urge the adoption of the measure to which he 
had attached such vital importance; and, subsequently, he ap- 
peared to have surrendered his own opinion to the conscientious 
opposition of his King. Of the other distinguished ‘Tories who 
thought with Mr. Pitt on this question, Lord Londonderry never 
brought forward any substantive measure on the subject, nor even 
suggested any expedient by which the obstacles to success might 
be removed. And Mr. Canning, having completely failed in the 
feeble attempt at adjustment which he made im conjunction with 
Mr. Grattan in the year 1813, acted for the remainder of his life 
upon a principle which he avowed at its close, and resolved that, 
though he was friendly to securities, he would not be a security- 
grinder. When we remember how large a portion of Mr. Can- 
ning’s early fame may be traced to a certain knifegrinder, in 
necessitous circumstances and dilapidated apparel, we may ad- 
mire the courage, as well as the wit, which could venture upon 
such a declaration as this. But what did the declaration mean, 
except that its author would not seriously exert himself to carry 
his favourite measure? He would speak for it, he would vote 
for it, he would resign for it; but he would not put his shoulder 
doggedly to the wheel, and force it through the slough. The 
conduct of the smaller fry has not been inconsistent with the 
example of the Tritons of the brook. They have diffused them- 
selves over the House and the country in a broad and shallow 
stream of common-places ; they have laid down principles which 
nobody disputes, and laboured to establish facts which are con- 
ceded to them without asking; but not one of them has touched 
the difficulties of the case, even with a finger’s end. The Wel- 
lesleys, and Harrowbys, aud Gooderiches, the Plunkets, and 
Huskissons, and Grants, are ready enough to declaim, but they 
do not attempt to legislate. During the very last session, when 
they carried their motion in the House of Commons for a Commit- 
tee, the Committee sat,—and the Liberals and Whigs stared each 
other gravely in the face, and had to seek for a Bill which they 
could neither invent nor find. What answer was made, in the 
House of Lords, to the ponderous blows with which Lord Lynd- 
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harst, on behalf of the Protestant Constitution, enforced the 
demand for securities? Lord Lansdowne replied by referring to 
America, where there is no Established Church, and to Prussia, 
where there is an absolute King; Lord Plunket, by fervent 
declamation on the natural ambition and appetites of the Insh 
Roman Catholics, and on the certainty of their ultimate acquisi- 
tion of political power;—but no one by an answer, or by any 
thing that pretended to be an answer, to the real difficulties of 
the question. 

We have said, that there are one or two exceptions to the 
general charge against the Roman Catholic advocates, of bring- 
img forward no specific measure. [In 1813, Mr. Grattan and 
Mr. Canning united in the concoction of securities, which were 
laughed at by the Protestant, and scouted by the Romanist. 
And again m 1825, a more serious effort was made by certain 
Irish members of the House of Commons, in concert with Mr. 
O'Connell and Bishop Doyle. Neither the inquiry which was 
instituted, nor the measures which resulted from it, can be strictly 
termed Whig measures, for they were disowned both by Mr. 
‘Tierney, the nominal leader, and by Mr. Brougham, the real 
leader of that party. But the authors and principal supporters 
of the proposed arrangement were found on the opposition side 
of the House, and were entitled to our best thanks for their 
attempt. ‘They must have reasoned silently or openly in some 
such manner as this-—‘‘ Let us see if we cannot convince our 
opponents that Emancipation may be granted with safety: let us 
open their eyes to the real state of the case—the real tenets of the 
Church of Rome, the real views and feelings of its prelates and 
other principal members, their friendly disposition towards Pro- 
testantism and England, and their virtual renunciation of the per- 
secuting, faith-breaking, king-killing, priest-exalting doctrines 
put forward by the Popes durimg the dark ages. Let us show 
that they neither attect to pardon sin, nor to dispense with oaths, 
that they neither covet an establishment for themselves, nor desire 
to overturn that which exists already—that they are prepared to 
resign their power over the forty -shilling freeholders—to accept 
a moderate provision from the state—and to conform themselves, 
mutatis mutandis, to the example of the Protestant Dissenters.” 
‘This must have been the design with which the chief members of 
the Irish Committee went to work; and the undertaking was at 
least well meant; one of the very few and one of the very best 
attempts at effecting Emancipation, instead of talking about it. 
Yet the results were most unfavourable to the Roman Catholic 
cause —for the mgenious and able men who conducted this inves- 
tugation failed; their witnesses shrunk from ¢ross examination— 
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their facts were disproved; their case broke down and was pub- 
licly kicked out of court; and not only was their progress impeded 
by this ‘ untoward event,” but their opponent was armed with 
the weapon wrested out of their hands. By endeavouring to 

rove the facts which we have enumerated, they admitted that 
Protestants might reasonably demand that such facts should be 
proved, By trying to pass their favourite law on the strength of 
Catholic liberality, toleration, and goodwill, they have owned that 
resistance to the Catholic claims may be justified by the absence 
of all these qualifications; by pressing for a verdict in their favour 
on the strength of Bishop Doyle’s attachment to the Constitution, 
Mr. O’Connell’s moderation, and Mr. Shiel’s veracity, they ex- 
posed themselves to that overwhelming defeat which resulted from 
the enormous political delinquencies of these celebrated men. 
The only effectual method of avoiding this conclusion, is to deny 
that there was any necessity for the Committee on Ireland; to 
contend that the ten folio volumes of evidence were mere works 
of supererogation, and that no danger can arise from Emancipa- 
tion. Itis certain, however, that the Anti-Romanists apprehended 
danger, and their apprehensions are met for the most part by 
two different answers; first, that other countries have emanci- 
pated their Roman Catholic subjects without bad consequences— 
an argument from authority and experience; secondly, that the 
appearance of danger will pass away, when its causes, the restric- 
tions upon Roman Catholics, are removed—an argument from 
human nature, and the reason of things. 

The first of these arguments is made out, as in the instance of 
Mr. Gally Knight’s Pamphlet, by appeals to Hanover, and Hol- 
land,and Prussia; where bulls and concordats have been arranged 
between the respective governments and the Court of Rome, and 
halcyon days, and Ribbonless and Rockless nights are the blessed 
effects. But if we look into these celebrated examples, we shall 
find that the arrangement with Holland was concluded in Octo- 
ber, 1827, or thereabouts! And because it has not yet overturned 
the Protestant King and Protestant Church, we are assured with 
the utmost solemnity, that the experience of our old friend and 
ally is in favour of Emancipation. Before the ink upon the 
Pope’s bull is dry, before the snutf-boxes which have been ex- 
changed on occasion of the treaty want replenishing, we are told 
that because the Inquisition is not established at the Hague, nor 
the dikes cut down-by a rescript from Rome, nor the ancient Spa- 
nish regime re-established in its primitive mildness, by the direct 
interference of the Pope, all fear and doubt is idle and womanish. 
We submit, that this is fatal to the authority of such examples as 
those of Holland and Hanover. ‘They may be perfect models of 
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wisdom, they may deserve all praise and imitation; but to talk of 
them as conveying the lessons of experience is absurd. 

Another favourite case in point is Prussia. It is true that Dy, 
Lingard protested against following the example of Prussia— 
about ten years before that example was brought forward by Mr. 
Gally Knight, as a surprising and delightful nevelty. Lt is true 
that about three years previous to the same important discovery, 
Bishop Doyle seriously told the Parliamentary Committees, that 
the Prussian arrangement had been forced upon the Roman 
Catholic Church by an absolute sovereign, and could therefore 
afford no precedent for the constitutional and free government of 
Great Britam. But Mr. Knight has been on his travels, and these 
trifling facts, aud a few others equally insiguiticant, have escaped 
his observation or his memory. Let him be listened to, therefore, 
when he says that the pacification in Prussia has existed fora 
considerable period of time, and that its consequences have not 
been mjurious. But let him be asked at the same time, is ita 
case in point! At the time when Prussia emancipated her Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, was she placed in circuinstauces similar 
or analogous to those in which Britain stands towards the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Was there a ‘ty feature im the former 
case resembling a single feature in the latter, with the exception 
of there being in both instances a Protestant king, and Protestant 
and Roman Catholic subjects? Did the Roman Catholic Chureh 
possess a titular hierarchy ready to step into possession of the 
privileges and property of the Protestant Church by law esta- 
blished! Was there any great province recently united to the 
Prussian empire, in which the majority of the population were 
Romanists, while the aristocracy and the Church, and the land 
and the industry, and the wealth, were Protestant? Hag King 
Frederick to deal either with Captain Rock or Bishop Doyle ! 
with a van and turbulent populace, or with ambitious political 

riests! Was it possible that such an instrument of evil as_ the 

toman Catholic Association could exist under the successors of 
Frederick the Great? Could O'Connell and O’Gorman, and the 
rest of their fraternity, play such antics in the face of heaven as 
are played every week in Dublin, Limerick and Cork? The King 
of Prussia’s ancient Roman Catholic subjects, mixed up with bis 
far more numerous Protestant subjects, resembled the Roman Ca- 
thohies of England or Scotland, who, if they stood alone, and were | 
unconnected with Ireland, might safely be admitted to privileges 
equal to those which are enjoyed by Protestaut Dissenters. The 
new Prussian Catholics inhabit Catholic states: they have a Ca- 
thohe Chureh regularly established. Their bishops and priests 
have nothing more to seek or desire. They have much to lose and 
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nothing to gain by a revolution. ‘Their people, comparing them 
with neighbouffig nations, have not been ill-governed: their 
gentry are not absentees. We never hear of their denouncing 
the Protestant Church as a Juggernaut. Their churches and 
chapels are not at the service of every itinerant demagogue 
who wishes to intimidate the government or excite the people. 
They have no kennel of blood-hounds to uncouple for the chace— 
no ferocious hunters to cheer them on to their work with savage 
shouts and yells—no magnificent prey to be the object of their 
eager pursuit, the reward of their dangerous but exhilirating 
sport. In Lreland, on the contrary, the game is on foot. ‘The 
people have long groaned beneath the weight of bad landlords 
and bad government; and the Protestant Church, with its en- 
dowments and immunities, is a rich, if not a defenceless prey. 

Being thus completely driven from his appeal to experience, 
the Roman Catholic advocate must adduce other proof that no 
danger 1s to be apprehended from emancipation; and he attempts 
to do so by reasoning from the admitted principles of human na- 
ture. When reminded of the ambitious designs, the seditious 
speeches, the violent threats and treasonable conspiracies of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, he answers—“ Emancipation will 
cure all these evils; take away the cause and the effect will cease.” 
The serious tone in which this starling note is repeated from day 
to day, leads men, at first, to imagine that it must have some re- 
ference to the question at issue. Nosuchthing. Human nature 
undoubtedly inclines men who are disturbed by the absence of a 
desired object, or galled by the presence of a hated one, to sink 
mto tranquillity when the first is obtained, or the second removed ; 
and therefore so much of Irish feverishness and disturbance as 
can be reasonably attributed to restrictions, may perhaps come to 
an end when the restrictions are taken off. ‘The Roman Catholic 
gentlemen, who in that case will sit in parliament, or serve under 
goverument, may be expected to abstain from that conduct with 
which they now perplex the nation and alarm the throne. The 
merchants and manufacturers, the soldiers and sailors, the lords 
and gentlemen, the substantial burgesses, and others who will gain 
the object of their long pursuit, may be expected to rest satisfied 
with the victory which they have won—to enjoy their newly 
acquired honours and influence—to cultivate good will where 
they have hitherto cherished enmity—and to lose that feeling of 
soreness which is well described by the parliamentary witnesses 
as a principal ingredient in Irish excitation. 

But admitting that all this may come to pass, what is it to the 
purpose? The persons who will gain their end by Emancipation 
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are not the authors of the existing sedition—are not the cause of 
Protestant alarm and apprehension. ‘The priests are the magicians 
who have raised the storm, and the miserable half-starved peasantry 
are the elements, which they have heaped up into a portentous mass, 
black with danger and defiance. And what will either of these 
parties gain by the proposed arrangements? ‘The Roman Catholic 
advocate argues upon the common principles of mankind, and says 
Ireland will be pacified because it will have gained its pomt. But 
the priests will have gained no point. ‘They will remain, in every 
respect, as they are at present—in no honour or repute, excepting 
among the peasantry, possessed of no power but the power of doing 
mischief; without domestic comfort or enjoyment; without political 
importance or consideration. If, therefore, the appeal be made to 
the ordinary appetites of men, and to the working of their common 
instincts, the result is this—not that the prime agitators may be 
expected to prove models of self-denial, and to rejoice at the suc- 
cess of the upper orders among the laity—but that comparing 
what has been gained by every other class with what has been 
gained by their own, the priests will feel more dissatisfied than 
ever, They will remain precisely in their old state; and if we 
believe that they are so many models of super-human virtue, pure 
angelic essences, and saints upon earth, three thousand candidates 
for martyrdom and canonization, we may also believe that they 
will rejoice at the blessings which others derive from Emancipa- 
tion, and at their own great and irretrievable loss. They will 
have lost their present intluence over the upper ranks, who, ac- 
cording to the supposition of their advocates, are to become 
quite other men than they appear to be at present—are to be im- 
mersed in business and politics—to wish for no further conces- 
sions from Protestant Britain—to abjure the Association—to put 
dowa the Ribbonmen—to pay no more rent; in one word, to be 
as independent of ecclesiastical controul as the Roman Catholics 
in Germany, Holland, or Russia. Unless these anticipations are 
realized there will be danger to the Protestant constitution, even 
from the emancipated laity of Ireland. If these expectations are 
realized, and the Romanists predict most manfally that realized 
they will be, the Roman Catholic priest will lose everything, and 
gain nothing by the change; and which of us can consent to be- 
lieve that he will be pacified by such an arrangement. - 

Having thus briefly noticed some of the principal arguments 
employed by the Roman Catholic advocates, it may be well -to 
reconnoitre another of their imaginary strong-holds. They tell 
us, day after day, that Emancipation must be granted at last, and 
therefore should be granted at once; that nothing can be gained 
by delay; that the an Catholic petitioners will rise in their 
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demands every time their petition is rejected, aud that the only 
effect of procrastination will be to compel us in the end to surren- 
der at discretion, instead of being permitted to march out with the 
honours of war. But is it reasonable to argue that because kings 
come to the throne, or noblemen to their estates when they have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, that they should therefore be 

mitted to play at ball with the crown and sceptre, or make 
ducks and drakes of a patrimonial estate at the age of ten or fif- 
teen’ Or because all classes of men have agreed in declaring that 
the West Indian negroes must eventually be free, does it follow 
that a hot-headed abolitionist shall be permitted to emancipate 
them to-morrow: before they have acquired the power of self- 
government, the habit of self-respect, or the practice and love of 
industry? Or can it be seriously asserted that those who refuse 
Emancipation from their fears for the Protestant constitution, 
can gain nothing by delay? Has nothing been gained already? 
Look at the miserable forty-shilling freeholders, as they are most 
improperly termed. In the year 1825 Mr. O’Connell assured 
Parliament, that these men were the obedient slaves of the land- 
lord, and that the priests could not induce them to vote against 
his wishes. Even in 1828 Mr. Wilmot Horton was blindly igno- 
rant of the power of these nominal freeholders, and talked to us 
of the few grave, wise and well-principled Roman Catholics who 
would be returned to the House of Commons, in the event of 
Emancipation taking place. It is true that Mr. Leslie Foster, 
and Mr, O'Sullivan, and others, had predicted precisely what has 
come to pass; but they had no honour, either in their owa coun- 
try or ours, until Mr. O’Connell was returned by an overwhelm- 
ing majority for the county of Clare, and the empire at large 
was warned, that the priests could command the fictitious free- 
holders of almost every county in Ireland. Here, therefore, delay 
has diminished danger, by revealing, or at least by proving, its 
reality and magnitude. And liberality itself cannot dream of 
passing an Emancipation-bill, until the priestly power over elec- 
tions is subdued, and the representation of the country is once 
more connected with property. 

Again; look at the tithes. Five years ago they were menaced 
from every quarter— Whigs, Landlords, Radicals, Liberals, Ro- 
man Catholics and Ribbonmen were unanimous in denouncing 
tithes as the great cause of Irish wretchedness and riot. Inquiry 
followed. The riots were traced, not to the parson, but to the 
landlord ; the oppressions incidental to the Irish tithe system were 
shown to arise from the infamous agistment resolution of the 
Irish Parliament, not from the old law of the land: Mr. Goul- 
burn brought forward, and carried, the Tithe commutation Bill; 
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the Irish gentry, with a liberality which does them great honour, 
consented to pay tithe upon grazing land; the new system is 
found to answer, and is generally adopted; and Irish tithe be- 
comes nearly as secure as English. | 

Another favourite argument of the emancipationists, or rather 
perhaps an assumption of the emancipationists upon which much 
argument is built up, may claim credit at least for its bold- 
ness. ‘They speak as if Ireland owed all her miseries to the 
state of the law respecting Roman Catholics. ‘They appear to 
forget, and what is more, they expect us to forget likewise, the 
long train of abuses, grievances, crimes, and misfortunes, which 
were brought home to unhappy Ireland before the parliamentary 
committee, and which have no more connection with the laws 
ugainst popery than with the laws against witchcraft. A case of 
more complicated political disease than was developed by un- 
questionable evidence im the years 1824 and 1825, never met the 
observation of an, inquirer into the condition of mankind. And 
to say that such disorders can be removed, one and all, by the 
same specific, is to out-herod the alchemist and his universal medi- 
cine; to rival the modern quackeries of Dr. Solomon and Dr. 
Eady. ‘The origin of Lrish disorder is placed in a clear light 
by Dr. Phelan, in the Introduction to his History of the Policy 
of the Church of Rome in Ireland. Of the History itself our 
limits, and the chief object of this article, will allow us to say no 
more than that it ought to be read and considered by every one 
who desires to understand the question at issue between Protes- 
tants and the Pope. But the Introduction contains so much 
which is directly to our purpose, and is written with so much 
perspicuity, fairness, and wisdom, that we shall borrow largely 
from its pages. ,Beginuing with the scene which opened after 


the Revolution ;—that scene is thus admirably described by Dr. 
Phelan. 


“* When these horrors have cleared away, and the political horizon of 

Ireland once more discloses a field for extended contemplation, its first 
appearance is sufficiently novel. Clans and palatinates bad vanished ; 
the manners, and with few exceptions, the families of the old oligarchy 
of both races, had become extinct ; the surface of society had been every 
where broken up, and arranged anew upon the English model; and 
nearly the whole proprietary of the island was now a body of British 
Protestants, of recent transplantation. At a change so striking, one is 
promeviet to imagine that the power and consequent responsibility of 
ngland may be dated at least from this era; but the impression is 
weakened by a nearer survey. We can discover, beneath these super- 
ficial changes, the original principles of Irish calamity ; a titular sove- 
reign ; a despotic aristocracy; a population debased, and unfit for free- 
dom if the laws had made them free.” —Introduction, pp. xi. xii. 
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Sir Robert Walpole endeavoured to bring things into order, or 
at least to keep things quiet, by his favourite instrument. And 
the patient, whatever might be his sentiments respecting the end 
in view, felt no manner of objection to the means by which it was 
to be obtained. 


“* It required,” as we are told by respectable authority, ‘ the superior 
good sense of Sir Robert Walpole, his conciliating wisdom, and the 
result of that wisdom, his pacific system, to effect what he did; and it is 
a plain proof that he well knew, and duly estimated, the understanding 
and temper of those on whose regards Ireland, at that time, rested.” 
These were the Whig aristocracy; whose character is described by the 
same writer as compounded of ‘ a love of liberty, a thirst of dominion, 
the spirit of Cromwell's agitators, and a jealous anxiety to secure their 
new possessions.’ Walpole’s pacific system was in fact, a capitulation 
with the heads of the party, by which he surrendered to them the in- 
ternal administration of Irish aflairs, with those emoluments of place 
and patronage which limit the ambition of sordid minds. They were 
styled the undertakers of the king's business, an ominous title, but most 
justly applied, ‘ as from education and from habit,’ said the late Lord 
Charlemont, ‘ they were well fitted to preside at the funeral of the com- 
mon weal,’ ‘The floors of parliament were strewed with golden favours, 
which the chiefs distributed in due gradation among the other lords and 
principal proprietors. Bounties were voted for the encouragement of 
agriculture and other local improvements, which, by a process well 
known to Irish nobles and their agents, returned in the shape of rent 
into the pockets of the bountiful: magistrates were raised above the laws: 
grand juries were invested with an indefinite and irresponsible power of 
taxation: places were multiplied in all the public offices, until the esta- 
blishments of Ireland grew to a gorgeous magnificence, which mocked 
the poverty of the state, and the wretchedness of the people. In the 
mean time the Roman Catholics, left to writhe under the atrocious code 
of the aristocracy, had leisure for reflection on their own folly and the 
duplicity of those whom they had helped to aggrandize.”—pp. xvi-— 
xviii. 

The efforts and success of the volunteers, and the events which 
followed are thus described :— 


“ The aristocracy had now attained their objects, and would gladly 
have arrested the progress of the Revolution. But, with the contempt 
observable in demagogues of all classes for the common sense and feelings 
of mankind, they had inculcated BK Gg: which they feared to follow, 
and roused tempestuous passions, which they bad not the power either 
to gratify or to subdue. The reins of faction dropt from their hands, to be 
caught by a new race of patriots, whose humbler rank and bolder cha- 
racter made consistency more easy, and whose headlong career filled 
some with consternation, while it sustained the excited enthusiasm of 
the multitude. The volunteers, from being the instruments of oligarchi- 
cal ambition, came to be considered, or to consider themselves, as ‘ the 
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armed majesty of the people ;’ and the poor’ began to infer that po- 


verty, subordination, and the payment of rents or taxes, were so man 


* 4 


as 


species of suicidal high treason. Conventionists, United Irishmen, 

*j $ and those to whom, by a rather capricious distinction, custom has ap- 
wttag propriated the title of rebels, succeeded to the volunteers, in unpremedi- 
“Se tated, but not unnatural order. Every thing seemed to proclaim to the 
Ls 4 dismayed nobles, the disastrous nature of the victory they had achieved. 
Lee They had left but one bond of connection between the islands, the dia- 
4 ie : dem of the sovereign: its weakness had been already proved by the 
“Ti tee question of the regency; and were it to snap asunder, their ruin was 
5A inevitable. ‘Thus fear at length banished these glittering illusions which 
> ;: had so long fascinated the Anglo-Irish aristocracy. But powerless and 

| 9 almost hopeless as they now were, they retained to the last moment the 

f } i, arrogance and the corruption which had ever been the ruling passions of 
y ied the order: they practised on the generosity of the English minister, 
=. while they panted for his protection ; and their parliament was carried 

a. off by a surfeit of those good things on which it had battened for a cen- 
tury. 

Et a Davis informs us of the old Anglo-Irish nobles, ‘ that they could 
Je) ie hardly endure that the crown of England should have any jurisdiction 
‘ ¢ eS over them, but drew all the respect and dependence of the natives unto 

,) hae themselves :’ in precisely the same manner, from the Revolution to the 
te ee Union, these Whig lords had obstructed all salutary communication be- 
+4) tween the people of Ireland and the centre of the British system. If, 
oi during that time the country was misgoverned ; if it had darkness instead 

HH of light, aud perturbation instead of order ; reason would of itself suggest 
er the conclusion, that the evil was not to be ascribed to the central power, 

aa. but to the irregular influences of the interposing body.’ '"—pp. xxix— 

XXXi. 

a On the conduct of the landlords Dr. Phelan does not venture 
af to enlarge, but he quotes the following passage from a pamphlet 


‘ published in 1746, as a true account of the state of things at the 
distance of a century from the great Rebellion, and follows it up 
by an equally striking portrait of subsequent events. 


“* Popish tenants are daily preferred, and Protestants rejected, either for 
the sake of swelling the rental, or adding some mean duties which Pro- 
Hes testants will not submit to; but the greatest mischief in this way is done 
Pee 5. by a class of men whom I will call land-jobbers, Land-jobbers have 
Late introduced for farmers the lowest sort of Papists, who were employed 
. formerly as labourers, while the lands were occupied by substantial Pro- 
> ae testants : but since potatoes have grown so much in credit, and burnin 
mY the ground has become so fashionable, (a manure so easily and readily 
se tet acquired,) these cottagers, who set no value on their labour, scorn to be 
ae servants longer, but fancy themselves in the degree of masters as soon as 

they can accomplish the planting an acre of potatoes. One of this de- 

7 scription not being able singly to occupy any considerable quantity of 
ground, twelve or twenty of them, and sometimes more, cast their eyes 

on a plowland occupied by many industrious Protestants ; who, from a 
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common ancestor, planted there, perbaps, one hundred years before, have 
swarmed into many stocks, built houses, made various improvements, 
and nursed the land, in expectation of being favoured by their landlord 
in a new lease. ‘These cottagers seeing the flourishing condition of this 
colony, the warm plight of the houses, but especially the strong sod on 
the earth, made so by various composts collected with much toil and care, 
and which secures tothem a long continuance of their beloved destructive 
manure made by burning the green sward, engage some neighbour to take 
this plowland, and all jointly bind themselves to become under-tenauts to 
the land-jobber, and to pay him an immoderate rent. ‘This encourages 
him to outbid the unhappy Protestants, and the great advance in the 
rent tempts the avaricious and ill-judging landlord to accept bis proposal. 
The Protestants being thus driven out of their settlements, transport 
themselves, their families, and effects to America, there to meet a more 
hospitable reception amongst strangers to their persons, but friends to 
their religion and civil principles. 

‘* Notwithstanding this dismal relation of the evil consequences of so 
mean a traffic, (for the truth of which [ appeal to all who know the 
condition of the country,) the present profit is so sweet, that many pro- 
prietors grudge the land-jobber his fag-rent, and are grown so cunning 
that they set the land originally to the mean cottagers, and so take the 
whole price for a season: not once reflecting that their sons will not 
lave by this ruinous practice, an estate near so valuable as that they re- 
ceived from their fathers. 

‘* Some endeavour to excuse themselves by saying that Protestant 
tenants cannot be had. They may thank themselves if that be true; for 
they have helped to banish them by not receiving them when they 
might. But it is to be hoped we are not yet so distressed. Those who 
have the reputation of good landlords, and encouragers of Protestants, 
never want them: But ¢here is a Protestant price and a Popish price for 
land, and he who will have valuable Protestants on his estate, must de- 
part from his Popish price. Here I fear the matter will stick. It will 
be as hard to persuade a gentleman to fall from £1,000 a year to £800, 
as it was to prevail on the lawyer in the Gospel, to sell all and save his 
soul, 

“ It is now easy to appreciate the policy of our great proprietors in the 
eighteenth century. T he Established Church was discountenanced for 
two reasons: its possessions attracted their cupidity ; its principles laid 
the foundations of the public weal in moderation on the part of the rulers, 
aud, on the part of the people, in a regulated love of freedom and a 
judgment exercised in the discrimination of right and wrong. Protest- 
ants had a self-respect, a taste for comfort and independence, which 
rendered them unacceptable : many of them fled from tion; many 
of those who remained, deprived of the consolations of their own church, 
broken in spirit and fortune, and attracted by those gregarious sympa- 
thies which act so powerfully upon persons thus reduced, sunk into the 
religion as well as the habits of their new associates. The Roman Ca- 
tholics, on the other hand, were cherisbed as a tenantry: their jords 
perceived, or imagined, many advantages, in the encouragement of a 
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race, whose desires had never been suffered to rise above the cravings of 
animal nature. It is a curious circumstance, one indeed that deserves to 
be recorded in the natural history of the mind, that while the aristocracy 
were thus multiplying their enemies and banishing their protectors, they 
trembled with the fear of an insurrection, which, as appears from the 
Journals of the Irish Commons, the priesthood was then organizing in 


favour of the Pretender. ‘The great Rebellion had warned them, that 
though the Irish might say with Zanga, 


Born for your use, I live but to obey you; 


they could, like him, treasure up the remembrance of all real or fancied 
indignities against a day of devastating retribution. Yet in the conflict 
of base passions, the thirst of sudden gain and barbarous authority pre- 
vailed over terror, and the daily hazard of a Servile War was preferred to 
that repose which encircles the mansion of an English landlord. By this 
unnatural process was formed that portentous creature which is called 
the Catholic Body; a being, like the man in Frankenstein, at once pitia- 
ble and fearful; gigantic in its physical dimensions, but unfitted by the 


kindly influences of nature or habit for the communion of civilized life.” 
—pp. xliii.—xlvi. 


Such is the general description of the conduct of the Irish 
aristocracy down to the union of the two islands; and while we 
admit that much improvement has been subsequently introduced, 
more particularly during the last ten years, can we hesitate about 
the judgment which ought to be pronounced upon those who tell 
us that Emancipation can alone cure the enormous evils which 
the want of Emancipation has alone produced. ‘The outline so 
ably sketched by Dr. Phelan, may be filled up by reference to the 
Parliamentary Folios, or to that useful Digest of them, for which 
we are in great measure indebted to the same indefatigable writer. 

For mstance, in the First Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, Mr, O’Connell states, p. 51, that cases have 
come to his knowledge in which, under the operation of the sub- 
letting system, the greatest cruelty and oppression have arisen 
from distraining for rent. Although the great patriot has subse- 
quently discovered that this horrible system works well! He 
also states, p. 55, that at Sessions before the Assistant Barrister, a 
process constantly occurs, known by the name of “ stealing a 
decree,” —that is to say, John Brown wishes to get a decree, and 
he files a bill at the Sessions in the name of John Geary ; there 
is no service upon the defendant, but the plaintiff goes in, proves 
his own case, gets the decree, makes a distress, and sells the 
goods before there is a possibility of discovering the fraud. And 
then it remains to be considered whether the bailiff shall be taken 
up for a capital felony, as if he had stolen the cattle, or the 
‘fraudulent prosecutor shall be prosecuted for fraud and perjury !! 
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‘The same witness states, with respect to the conduct and fame of 
the generality of magistrates, (p. 61,) that the lower class of the 
eople conceive that it is not justice which Is to decide a case 
e. the magistrates, but favour and interest; and the moment 
they have any thing to be decided, they ransack the entire neigh- 
bourhood to get letters of recommendation to the magistrates— 
he has no doubt that magistrates have received bribes in the shape 
of money, and various articles,—eggs, and butter, and fowls, and 
free labour when they can give nothing else, and immorality where 
females are interested! Such was the state of things in 1825, 
according to Mr. O’Connell himself. He is corroborated by 
every witness that was examined upon these points before parhia- 
ment. ‘The improvement which was described as having taken 
place in certain districts, is admitted té be very recent, and not yet 
universal. Lord Killeen, p. 164, states that the magistrates 
around him were not what are called ‘ trading magistrates,’ and 
the petty sessions, which he attends, are employed once a week for 
four or five hours in hearing and settling complaints of servants 
against their masters for wages due!! And Major-General 
Bourke (Third Report, p. 325,) declares that he has seen a letter 
written by a magistrate to the head of a faction, that is to say, to 
one who is a leading man among a clan, and can induce his fol- 
lowers to commit any act of violence against an opposing faction, 
in which the chieftain was desired to dig out potatoes for a third 
person, because the magistrate wanted to take that person to the 
mountains with him to shoot. ‘The equivalent paid by the magis- 
strates for such services is protection against justice; and General 
Bourke was of opinion that, in 1825, magistrates capable of such 
practices were still to be found in the county of Limerick. 

But in civil process, it will be said that things are much better. 
Perhaps they may be, but the amendment is not of a very old 
date. In the year 1825, it was stated before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, by Mr. Abbott, that the ancient abuses in 
discharging the duties of sheriff, existed to the same extent as 
formerly, And the particulars of these abuses are sufliciently 
singular to merit enumeration. In Ireland, as in England, it is 
the under sheriff who does or ought to do the business comected 
with actions for debt, with writs against persons or property, and 
with all the various forms of civil process. But the difference 
between the two countries is, that in the former, the officer is not 
always to be found. As in the old receipt for stewing carp, it 
was properly premised, “ first catch your fish,” so Mr. Abbott 
assures us, that the initiatory process to be performed against a 
_reluctant debtor is, “ first catch your sheriff.” ‘The sheriff has, 
-in general, no office or house of business; aud must be ap- 
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proached in the same manner as a country gentleman, by means 
of a ride up his avenue, a ring at his bell, and a parley more or 
less protracted, with his porter. When the sheriff is by these 
means securely hooked, you give him a writ and an extra fee, 
both of which he puts in his pocket, and says, ‘it is very well ;” 
but he has no bailiff to execute the writ: “ in mine cases out of 
ten it is not executed at all;” and the sheriff frequently gives 
notice to the party agamst ‘whom it is directed, to keep ni 
of the way, and thus the service of the writ is effectually 

vented. It does not appear that the sheriff is entitled to any fee 
for this notice, but there can be no doubt that he receives one. 
“ He expects that the defendant, who resides in his bailiwick, will 
prove a better customer to him than the plaintiff,” who may be « 
mere chance customer. “ Instances have been known in which 

a sheriff has absented himself from public meetings, such as 
races and fairs, lest he should implicate himself by coming into 
collision with persons against whom he held writs;” “ and I have 
been informed,” says Mr. Abbott, “‘ and have no reason to doubt 
the fact, that instances have occurred of a regular annuity being 
paid by a gentleman of Ireland to the sheriff, who had com- 
pounded on a large scale for his fees; the defendant considering 
it his interest or convenience to pay a large annuity.” ‘The 
effect of all this ludicrous though miserable rascality is stated by 
the same uncontradicted witness in the followimg words: “ It has 
come within my own knowledge, that persons in trade and others 
in England, have been deterred from doing business or embarking 
their property in this country by reason of the known difficulties 
attending upon the execution of law process in a civil suit, ‘The 
sad experience of persons in trade in Ireland has proved that 
such apprehensions were but too well founded. The older and 
more opulent class of persons in trade in Dublin frequently de- 
cline doing any business with persons in the country, except for 
cash; younger and less experienced traders, anxious to do busi- 
ness, as the only means by which they hope to establish them- 
selves, are frequently induced to embark in a credit trade, in 
many instances to their ruin.” 

With this evidence staring them in the face, the Emancipation- 
ists examined witness after witness with an mtent to prove that in 
the opinion of such witnesses, the influx of British capital into 
Ireland was prevented by the restrictions upon Roman Catholics. 
If we can imagine any thing more absurd or more contemptible 
than this, it can only be the endeavour of the Irish landlords to 
show, with the assistance of Mr. M‘Culloch, that absenteeism is 
no evil. ‘The simple fact is, that the laws against Roman Ca- 
tholics, even in the very worst times, could not justly be made 
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responsible for more than one-third of the then existing Irish misery 
—the remaining two-thirds were attributable, in nearly equal pro- 
rtion, to the Pope and the landlords. _ In the reign of George 
LI. nine-tenths of the laws affecting Roman Catholics were 
repealed, and the mischief which they now produce must be 
small indeed. But Popery never changes. True to its esta- 
blished character, it continues to torment and degrade the Sister 
Kingdom, and reluctantly consents to divide its honours with the 
absentees. We refrain from dwelling longer upon this painful 
subject, and having adverted to the topics principally dwelt upon 
by the advocates for Roman Catholic Emancipation, we proceed 
to consider the arguments of its opponents. 

Great importance appears to have been attached to what was 
called the “ improved tone” of the last debate upon this question 
in the House of Lords. And the use made of such acknowledged 
improvement was not a little discouraging to those who were 
more especially complimented for having introduced it. The 
Emancipationists immediately asserted, that Protestants were 
about to yield; that fear had changed their language in 1828, 
and would succeed, in 1829, in effecting a similar change in their 
votes. The fact is, that one very decided improvement was 
manifested in that debate. ‘The principal speakers, on the side 
of the majority, admitted that Emancipation was to be desired; 
that it was an object to be kept constantly in sight, and to be 
purchased at any price short of actual danger to the constitution. 
By overlooking this part of the question, a great advantage has 
been given to our opponents, and that advantage has been skil- 
fully improved. ‘The advocates for Emancipation had persuaded 
themselves and others, that the object of the Protestant cham- 
pions was perpetual exclusion; that no good conduct on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, no moderation, no loyalty, no secu- 
rities, would avail; that the spirit of persecution was still alive, 
and that Protestants did not attempt to extirpate Roman Catho- 
lies only because they knew that it was impossible. 

The late debate has shown that these assertions are incorrect. 
Hereafter, it will be idle to maintain that he who opposes an 
immediate concession of the Roman Catholic claims must there- 
fore be an admirer of the penal laws. When the Roman Catholic 
complains of the difficulties under which he labours, the Protes- 
tant may re-echo the complaint, and show that the Romanists are 
more sinning than sinned against. ‘They, and they only, prevent 
the completion of their own enfranchisement. We confess that 
Emancipation must take place before the fabric of the British 
Constitution is finished; but, at the same time, we maintain 
that it must be postponed from day to day, and from year to year, 
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and from age to age, rather than be effected in a manner which 
will endanger the very Constitution itself, 

This is the point of view from which the subject should be 
presented to those who hesitate respecting the part which they 
ought to take. Many mistakes have arisen from looking at it in 
other directions. By denying that exclusion is an evil, the plain- 
est dictates of common sense have been rejected. ‘The feelings 
of kind-hearted men, the principles of enlightened men, the 
experience of practical men, are arrayed against so monstrous a 
proposition. All that has been hitherto done for the Roman 
Catholics, all that has been formerly and recently done for Dis- 
senters of every other denomination, rises up and condemns such 
as say that Emancipation is never to be granted. ‘The best 
answer that can be given to the advocate of the Roman Catho- 
lics, is to admit the general truth of every proposition for which 
he contends. Exclusion is a crying evil. When the number of 
the excluded is gonsiderable, the nation at large participates in 
their sufferings. It is natural that they should endeavour to 
remove that bar, which confines them within narrower limits than 
the rest of their fellow-citizens. A feeling of inferiority, inse- 
parable from their condition, must depress the timid and humble, 
and thus deprive the state of the advantage which it ought to 
receive from the unfettered exertions of the people. ‘The same 
feeling will gall and irritate the haughty, the spirited, and the 
sensitive—men who are most able to benefit those they love, and 
to injure those they hate. 

Again, exclusion must always operate as an obstacle against 
inducing the Roman Catholics to reform their Church, or to join 
ours. Men of noble and generous spirits will stifle their convic- 
tions, will bow their neck to the Pope, will submit to be tram- 
pled upon by a priesthood whom they despise, and profess faith 
im doctrines which they disbelieve, rather than suffer themselves 
to be suspected of changing their colours for gain—of deserting 
a friend m the hour of distress, or of bemg bullied and beaten 
into truth. 

Let us hear no more, therefore, or at all events let us say no 
more, of what has been said and heard too often and too long; 
namely, that to deprive a man of office is not to deprive him of 
any natural right; that Roman Catholics are tolerated, and ought 
not to ask for more; that millions of our fellow countrymen are 
doomed to perpetual restriction upon their political privileges,— 
to an inferiority, a suspicion, and a jealousy, which must prevent 
their country from enjoying the full advantages of government, 
freedom, and religion. Let the case be put the other way :—let 
us ask what the Roman Catholics mean by persevering in con- 
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duct which requires the continuance of that great evil—their 
exclusion from offices of political power and trust? A se- 
rious evil we admit it to be; but it is an evil which must be 
endured, as long as circumstances require such a sacrifice ;—it is 
an evil which Roman Catholics can alone remedy or remove; 
the Protestant has nothing to do in this great crisis of his coun- 
try’s fate, but to bear whatever happens without flinching, to pity 
those from whose misconduct the calamity arises, and to assure 
them that he will persevere in an uncompromising resistance to 
their claims as long as they persevere in seditious encouragement 
of the demagogue, and in slavish submission to the priest. 

Let us not be supposed to mean that the strong arguments of 
former days are worthless or out of date. ‘The Archbishop of 
Dublin, in his evidence before Parliament, has touched upon this 
part of the question in his usual masterly manner, and shown that 
until the Canons of the Councils of Lateran and of Constance 
are disowned, or the Creed of Pope Pius curtailed, or the Oath 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops altered, there exists the most 
formidable theoretic objection to their admission to political 
power. And, in truth, theoretic objections, which if they stood 
alone might possibly be surmounted, form the basis of that solid 
fabric upon which opposition to the Roman Catholics has long 
rested. ‘Their advocates usually argue as if the Protestant cause 
depended upon one or two piles, and appear to think that if those 
piles were cut away, the towers of our Sion must fall, But this 
mode of reasoning is not conclusive. Individual Protestant 
advocates may rely exclusively upon individual arguments. By 
a subdivision of labour, one speaker or writer may urge the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, another the divided allegiance of the 
Papist, another the canons in favour of persecution and against 
keeping faith with heretics, another the Rhemish ‘Testament and 
lrish Catechism, another the Association, Mr. O’Connell, and Dr. 
Doyle. And it may be true that no one of these arguments, 
separately taken, is strong enough to withstand the demand for 
equal rights and privileges. But if Great Britain grounds its 
refusal upon all these facts and circumstances united, the case 
is immediately, and most materially, changed. Let the Bishop 
of Durham still teach us the unconstitutional character of Ro- 
manism and the dangerous consequences of divided allegiance; 
let the Bishop of Peterborough be still resorted to for his com- 
pendium of Roman Catholic doctrine; let the Bishop of Llan- 
daff adhere to his able exposition of the unmitigated intolerance 
of the Church of Rome; let Dr. Phillpotts persevere in exposing 
the wretched shuffling of the Roman Catholic advocates in the 
matter of securities ; let Sir Robert Inglis proceed with the Index 
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Expurgatorius, and persuade the country to keep Bishop Doyle 
upon that list, as long as Bacon and Locke, and Pascal and 
Fenelon, are not permitted to be read at Rome; let Mr, 
Southey, Mr. Todd, and Mr. ‘Townshend, persevere in finding 
employment for Mr. Butler and Dr. Lingard; and let the writers 
experimentally acquainted with Ireland, Dr. Phelan, Dr. Miller, 
and Mr. O'Sullivan, continue to supply us with information re- 
specting the principles, feelings, and conduct of their infatuated 
countrymen ;—but let not the weight of the Anti-Catholic cause 
be rested even upon the best or strongest of these reasoners or 
reasonings. It is in its aggregate form, with its hundred faces 
and its hundred hands, that the argument against the admission 
of the Romanist possesses irresistible force. It is not the policy 
of Rome in the dark ages which we should dread, were it not 
coupled with that pertinacious refusal to renounce such policy 
which marks the British and Irish Roman Catholic priesthood at 
the present day; it is not the raving of Bishop Doyle against the 
possessions of the Protestant Church, which would alarm us, if 
we did not know that the Romish Church maintains her indefea- 
sible right to whatever she has once possessed, and that she is 
prepared to leave that right in abeyance for centuries, and reas- 
sert it when she can do so with effect; it is not the doctrine of 
Rome—corrupt, absurd, unscriptural, and demoralizing as we 
know it to be—which alone would induce us to continue the 
existing restrictions; but there is a belief, dearly cherished. and 
widely disseminated, that this doctrine must ultimately triumph— 
and thus it becomes an object of political jealousy and vigilance. 
Little practical danger might result from divided allegiance, if 
the orators of the Association were not constantly threatening us 
with revolt, and their more mischievous priests encouraging 
dreams of independence, and instilling hopes and expectations of 
it into the minds of the people. ‘The refusal of securities is 
principally important as a specimen of the indomitable pride of 
the hierarchy, and the slavish submission of laymen. ‘The eva- 
sions and equivocations of the witnesses before Parliament, might 
be charged to the separate account of the individuals from whom 
they proceeded, and be forgotten, if history did not tell us that 
from the establishment of the Papacy to the present hour such 
things have always been—and that doctors and confessors have 
approved or pardoned them. ‘The celibacy of the clergy, and 
the rites of confession and absolution,—are they not something 
more than mere points of discipline or of faith, since they 
strengthen that dreadful power over conscience which the priest 
so particularly affects—cutting him off from country, and kin- 
dred, and home, and making him the son, the husband, and the 
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father of whatever may recommend : itself to his passions m 
the name and for the mterest of his Church. He 1s tied and 
bound to Rome}; and, in the spirit of one who does as he is done 
unto, he desires that the miserable slaves of superstition may 
be tied and bound to him. ! 

While the different arguments advanced on this subject are thus 
found to give mutual support to one another, and therefore none 
of them ought to be forgotten or slighted, time and chance will 
increase or diminish the weight which attaches to each particular 
link in the cham. While the nation was engaged in a desperate 
struggle with Buonaparte, the danger of foreign influence was 
justly regarded as most imminent, and was accordingly put for- 
ward in the most conspicuous place among the reasons for re- 
fusing to emancipate the Roman Catholics. Peace has now 
brought her accustomed boon to free countries,—faction and se- 
dition, and the prospect of internal commotion,—and it is the first 
duty of the legislature to take care that evil-minded persons are 
altogether removed from power, or are at least so restricted and 
circumscribed in the use of it, as to make them nearly harmless. 
And it is at such a moment as this that the Roman Catholic 
Association levies tribute, and raises troops for the undisguised 
purpose of overawing and controlling the State. We ‘shall not 
waste a word in exposing the illegal conduct of that body. The 
Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation against the meetings which the 
Association had summoned, and the prosecution against Mr. 
Lawless whom the Association had sent forth upon his mission, 
are enough. If the Manchester meeting was lawfully dispersed, 
and after a solemn investigation, it was decided so to have been} 
if Hunt and his partners were deservedly punished for their of- 
fences by long imprisonment and heavy fines; if there is one 
word of truth in Lord Grenville’s famous speech on occasion of 
the proceedings at Manchester,—then it is certain that the Ro- 
man Catholic Association in Ireland is an illegal assembly, and 
ought to be dispersed or punished. It would be madness to 
concede or conciliate while such a body continues in existence. 
And if respectable Roman Catholics complain of being identified 
with O’Connell, Shiel, and Lawless, let them be asked if they 
have disowned the conspirators and their works. No one’ iden- 
tified the respectable English Reformers with Thistlewood and 
Hunt, because the former took care to manifest their disgust at 
the vulgar, brutal, foolish actions of the latter. But if at the 
tiod of the Manchester Meeting, our great English radicals had 
subscribed to Hunt’s Association, corresponded with his Secre- 
tary, received deputations from his Committee, and in no one 
act or word expressed their dissent from his undertaking, the 
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country would have included the whole gang in a sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation; and Mr. Justice Bayley and a Yorkshire 
jury would have found them all equally guilty of a wicked con- 
spiracy against the State. If it be asked, therefore, where is the 
danger of Roman Catholic emancipation? we answer, that it is 
here: that here, for the present, it is most conspicuous, and most 
formidable ; that such a combination can only gain its point by 
trampling upon the dignity of government; and that if under 
such circumstances the poit were gained, government would be 
too much reduced both im character and condition, to be a match 
for its trimphant rival. “The Association has evaded the law with 
impunity; we have yet to learn whether it will defy the law with 
equal success. But neither evasion nor menace are passports to 
contidence and favour ; ; and the Roman Catholics should be dis- 
tinetly told by the voice of an united Government, and an unaui- 
mous Parliament, that nothing shall be conceded to them until 
this Association is put down. 

Another branch of the subject which presses upon our atten- 
tion at the present moment, is the behaviour and pretensions 
of the Roman Catholic clergy; and conceiving it to be a part of 
the case which has too often been kept out of sight or slurred 
over, we shall examime it somewhat in detail. 

Mr. O'Connell told the Committee of the House of Lords that 
honourable and conscientious opponents of the Roman Catholic 
claims should inquire minutely mto the facts upon which they 
at present rest their opmions; should consult the Catholic pre- 
lates, inquiring into their habits political and religious; and he 
declared, thatif the charges commonly brought against Roman 
Catholics, such as that they looked for the establishment of their 
Church, that they looked for the transfer of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, that they looked for the means of oppressing the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, and obtaining a Catholic ascendancy instead 
of the Protestant, “he would say, that if these charges were 
founded, or any of them were founded, he would admit them to 
be most valid objections to Catholic emancipation.” We propose 
to accept this challenge, and to inquire into some of the particu- 
lars suggested by Mr. O'Connell, more especially the political 
and religious habits of the Roman Catholic clergy. It was ob- 
served as long ago as the time of Sir William Petty, that the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics “ were always the leaders of a mys- 
tical government in Ireland,” and the manner in which that 
government is maintained and administered at the present day, 
may be seen by referring to the evidence taken before the Par- 


liame utary Comittee, and the Commissioners for Education in 
lreland. 
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From these unquestionable sources of information it will ap- 
that the Roman Catholic erarchy are the nominees of the 
ope. ‘This fact was not generally known before the time of the 
parliamentary inquiry ; and the witnesses examined on that occa- 
sion were not particularly anxious to explain how matters really 
stood. Bishop Doyle having been asked (Second Report, House 
of Commons, page 175,) whether a foreigner could be appointed 
to a benefice in Lreland, answered in the following words :— 


“ At present he can. The right of presenting to all the sees in Ire- 
land was vested by usage or by law, I do not know which, in the Stuart 
Family, previous to their being expelled from these countries; and 
whilst a descendant from that family resided at Rome, he was accus- 
tomed to recommend to the Irish Catholic sees. From the death of the 
late Pretender till the present time, the right of appointment to Bi- 
shoprics in Ireland has vested solely and exclusively in the Pope; but 
from that period until the present he has not (in any one instance that 
has come to my knowledge, and I have made very diligent inquiries upon 
the subject,) appointed any person, unless such as had been previously re- 
commended to him by some person or persons in this country. The 
persons who so recommend generally are the Chapter, and where there is 
no Chapter existing, the parochial clergy of the diocese, and the metro- 


politan or suffragan bishops who are of the province when the See hap- 
pens to be vacant.” 


Mr. O’Connell’s evidence is somewhat at variance with this 
statement; for when asked, (First Report, p. 122,) whether “ in 
point of fact the Pope does at present exercise any such power 
of original nomination ?—he answers, ‘ yes; it is understood, 
he has nominated several, at the instance of the British govern- 
ment.” ‘The same witness speaks likewise of Deans and Chapters 
in a tone rather different from that of Bishop Doyle. 


“Tn some of the sees there has been a rude continuation of the Deans 
and Chapters ; these are now asserting their rights to originate the no- 
mination, and in every instance that they have asserted it, I believe, it 
has been allowed at Rome. Where there are not Deans and Chapters, 
an election by parish priests has been very much the recent practice; 
and whoever they have elected, if the neighbouring bishops concur, that 
nomination has been received at Rome and confirmed.” - 


The result of all this mystification is, that one thing only is 
fixed or certain in the appointment of Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops, namely, that the Pope may nominate whomsoever he 
pleases. Bishop Doyle conceives that (p. 190) his Church 1s 
more independent than others, because the Pope could scarcely 
presume to nominate without an election, but more dependent 
because he might presume. He speaks of the Pope’s authority 
as a naked right which it is morally impossible that he should ex- 
ercise; and evidently desires to make it appear that domestic 
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: i election is indispensable. But he was not asked, and he did not 
Lk tell what would happen, if the Dean and Chapter elected one 
ete person for a vacant see, the parochial clergy another, the bishops 
‘a of the province a third, and the metropolitan a fourth? The 
ata Dean is the Pope’s nominee, (p, 188,) and there can be no doubt 
ho that the Pope might establish “a rude kind of Dean and Chapter” 
ae in all the dioceses, as well as in some of them. The parochial 
ek clergy may be rather less dependent upon Rome, but how can 
pate they enforce their election? The whole proceeding is suspicious 
eas and unsatisfactory: no party can assert a specific and exclusive 
oi right—they all claim—the Pope moderates between them—and 
ie therefore (in fact, as well as in law,) he, and he alone, has the 

virtual appointment of the Irish bishops. 
Bee But supposing that the nomination were domestic, it would 
ae not follow of necessity that no improper persons would be raised 
ae to the episcopal rank. We are aware that Lord Liverpool gave 
it as his opinion that the Trish Roman Catholic prelates were 
‘fairly chosen;’ but an opinion, even from the most respected 
ve quarter, may be overturned by facts, and there are several facts 
| « communicated by the Editors of the Digest, of which that lamented 


stateman was apparently ignorant. 


“ Every one is aware (Digest, vol. ii. p. 134) that since the rebellion 
in 1798, a good understanding has subsisted between the Irish refugees 
in the United States, and the few malcontents by whom the Roman 
Catholics in this country have unaccountably suffered themselves to be 
governed. But it is not so well known that almost all the Roman 
Catholic Churches in the American States are supplied with priests from 
Ircland, Their first bishops too, and a great proportion of the subse- 
ai quent ones, have been Irish ; an Irishman was lately promoted from an 

American See to a titular dignity in this country, and there are at pre- 
sent two other [rish bishops in America, who expect, it is said, similar 
4 advancement. One of them, the right Reverend Dr. England, of Charles- 
ai. ton, delivered a discourse to the Hibernian Society of the city of 
& Savannah, on St. Patrick's day, in 1824, which was printed at Charles- 
pri ton, reprinted at Cork, and is now on sale in several parts of Ireland. 
oe After the sermon, the right reverend preacher was entertained at a 
2). public dinner—the character of the discourse and of the Society may be 

i judged from the following toasts :— 

Lo “The memory of Robert Emmett—may the time speedily arrive 
ao | when his countrymen will dare to write his epitaph in the land of his 
nativity. 

Le America as she is and Ireland as she ought to be—free, sovereign, 

and independent.” 

— The Bull of Investiture is also remarkable, as it purports to 
put the bishop in possession of the temporalities as well as 
spiritualities of his see: and denounces vengeance against the 
rehe/s who prevent his enjoyment of the “ fructus, redditus, et 
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roventus ;” commanding “the vassals to behave towards him 
with due honour, to render him fully the due and accustomed 
fealty, and the accustomed services of right due to him from them.” 
Dr. Phelan has proved, (Digest, vol. 1. 207,) that this form of 
institution was used as recently as the year 1812; and Mr. 
Plowden’s excuse for itis, that “ where there is no such civil esta- 
blishment, the instruments, though still expressed in the same 
form, are understood to be as to the temporalities, wholly inopera- 
tive by all parties, and are therefore injurious to none.’ 

In return for this inoperative grant of the property now be- 
longing to the Established Church, the Roman Catholic bishops 
enter into an obligation, which it 1s to be hoped may prove 
inoperative also. ‘They swear that they “ will be faithful and 
obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, and to the Holy Roman 
Church, and to our Lord the Pope,” and his successors: that 
“they will help them to keep the Sikes Papacy, and the royal- 
ties of St. Peter, saving their order, against all men;” that “ the 
rights, honours, privileges and authority of the Holy Roman 
Church, our Lord the Pope, and his successors, they will endea- 
vour to preserve, defend, increase, advance ;” and that “ all and 
every of these things they will observe the more inviolably, as 
being certain that nothing 1s contained in them which can interfere 
with the fidelity they owe to the King of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The Editors of the Digest have proved that this is an oath of 
fealty to the Pope; in fact, the same oath, mutatis mutandis, 
which the vassal in feudal times swore to his Lord. In lieu of 
salvo jure domini regis, or salvis regalibus domini regis, which 
formed a clause in every oath sworn to another than the King 
himself, the Roman Catholic bishop introduces a salvo for his 
own order, and a declaration that he will observe his oath to the 
Pope more inviolably, from his conviction that it does not clash 
with his fidelity to the King. The Archbishop of Dublin com- 
mented most judiciously upon the unnatural and suspicious form 
of this declaration of allegiance, and the British Government 
may be justly censured for carelesness or pusillanimity in suffer- 
ing such an oath to be taken by its subjects. 

The prelates thus nominated, thus instituted and thus pledged, 
assume, without qualification or disguise, the style and title of 
the bishops of the Established Church ; and they have arrived at 
this pitch of audacity recently and by degrees. ‘Twenty years 
ago, they used to speak of the bishops and the titular bishops of 
Ireland: afterwards, they advanced to the Protestant bishops, 
and the Roman Catholic bishops: and, at present, they call the 
prelates of the Established Church, the Protestant bishops, and 
the prelates of the Church of Rome, the bishops. In the Eighth 
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eh Report on Education in Ireland, it appears that a Class Book, 
. printed for the use of the students at Maynooth, is dedicated 
“ Reverendissimo in Deo patri 
Patricio Curteis, 
Archiespiscopo Armachensi, 
Totiusque Hibernia Primati.” 
Not a syllable about Roman Catholic archbishop or primate. 
me hey: That qualifying designation is dropped—or is left to be under- 
g stood. ‘“ Elis Grace of Armagh” is the title under which the 
F witness, Dr. Sleven, (p. 253) believes that Dr. Curtis is known 
: and acknowledged by the government of the country, and he 1s 
‘; ae not a little puzzled when the commissioners inquire whether he 
; ie had ever heard of such a person as Lord John Beresford, com- 
128 monly called Lord Primate of Ireland. 
4 But to proceed ‘to the inferior clergy. The deans, as Bishop 
ae Doyle tells us, are named by the Pope; the chapter, when there 
ei is one, by the bishop. The chapter consists of ‘‘ chancellors, 
precentors, and so forth, the same dignitaries precisely as those of 
the chapters of the establishment. Next come the parish priests, 
ea and then their curates. Besides those, each bishop has one or 
ay two vicars-general, and also as many rural deans as_ the necessity 
bee 4 or extent of the diocese may seem to him to require.” With 
alae the above mentioned exception in favour of the deans, all 
te } these officers are nominated to their respective posts by the 
; bishops; and Bishop Doyle told the House of Commons, that 
he considered, in case a provision should be made by the public 
for the Roman Catholic priests, that it would still be necessary 
to leave the preferment exclusively with the bishop, “ unless all 
subordination were to be done away, as well as all power of 
rewarding merit or good morals :” and that the Catholic Church 
i would be in some degree republicanized if the bishop were to be 
<i deprived of his power of translating individuals.” (Second Re- 
he port, p. 186.) 
nei. But these facts, important as they are, give a very imperfect 
"tre idea of the power of the titular hierarchy. Not only do they 
i hold all the preferment, and declare that it is indispensably neces- 
sary that they should continue to do so, but they say, that if the 
parochial clergy receive salanes from the state, the payment of 
such salary should be made conditional upon their bringing a 
certificate of good conduct from the (p. 187.) All 
, unbeneficed clergymen, that is to say, about half the Irish priest- 
hood, are appointed to their curacies solely by the diocesan, and 
are removable at his discretion, In a word, the entire body are 
strictly entitled to the name by which they are usually designated, 
they are the su/jects of their respective bishops. 
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The class of men from whom the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland are generally taken are the substantial farmers; that is to 
say, farmers who could swear to a freehold interest of 10/. a year 
in the leases by which they hold their farms. “ And no one,” 
say the Editors of the Digest, “ who has not learned by personal 
information, can form an adequate idea of the subserviency, which 
is created in whole families, to the patron who has the power to 
obtain for a candidate admission into Maynooth, and afterwards 
into holy orders.” In fact, from his tenderest years, the priest 
is the bishop's slave. ‘The bishop nominates him to Maynooth. 
The bishop places him in the privileged department of that esta- 
blishment, the Dunboyne Class, as it is termed, in which especial 
pains are bestowed upon the education of the more promising 
candidates for holy orders. When his education is completed, 
it depends upon the bishop to ordain him, and appoint him to a 
living or a curacy, of such value and in such a situation as to the 
bishop may seem expedient ; and the advancement to a benefice, 
or from an inferior benefice to a better one, is exclusively depend- 
ing upon the good pleasure of the same individual. ‘The educa- 
tion at Maynooth, independent of the political part of it, to which 
we shall advert hereafter, appears admirably calculated to rivet the 
chains of the Church upon her ministers, General literature, 
natural philosophy, and even the Holy Scriptures, are compara- 
tively neglected, while scholastic treatises upon dogmatic theo- 
logy, casuistry, and canon law, are studied with attention, ‘The 
discipline of the Institution is severe and peculiar. The junior 
students or fresh men are not allowed to hold any intercourse 
with the senior students except by express permission. During 
the first year’s residence they are subject to the controul of a 
monitor, who teaches them that they must go to confession every 
week; that they are to observe a profound silence except during 
the hours of recreation; and that the infraction of the rules of 
the house constitutes such a crime, that it is necessary to go to 
confession to get absolution for it. When they are in their own 

ooms they must be perfectly silent, and at certain hours when 
they meet in the corridor they are not allowed to speak to one 
another in passing, without being marked for it and being brought 
up for examination and reprimanded. When they are dismissed 
from the hall for the night, they are obliged to go to their rooms 
in perfect silence, or if they speak they are taught to make it a 
matter of conscience to confess the crime to the priest. A moni- 
tor overhearing such conversation reports it as a matter of offence. 
During the retreat, as it is called, which takes place twice a year, 
the students are obliged to devote a week to preparation for con- 
fession, and during that time they are not allowed to speak a 
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word or to hold any intercourse with one another; and the fear 
of expulsion, and all its concomitant horrors, induces the students 
to comply ay far as possible with these injunctions. 

Such a system forms no inappropriate introduction to ordination 
in the Church of Rome. As the candidate for orders 1s required to 
swear in the following words: “ I acknowledge the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Rome as the mother and mistress of all 
churches, and I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff, the successor of Peter and Vicar of Jesus Christ, and 
all things defined, delivered, and declared by the Holy Canons 
and General Councils, and especially by the Council of Trent, 
I do unhesitatingly receive and confess—and likewise I condemn 
and reject all things contrary thereto. This is the true faith, out 
of which there is no salvation; I will keep it firmly to my life’s 
end, and will take gare that it be kept by my subjects and those of 
whom [I may have charge.—So help me God and these Holy 
Gospels.” It has been well observed upon this oath by the edi- 
tor of the Digest, that three titular Archbishops, when examined 
before the House of Commons, unanimously forgot that the 
Pope is the Vicar of Christ, and that it was not recalled to their 
memory, or to that of Bishop Doyle, during the whole of those 
proceedings. Yet they had sworn that they believed him to be so, 
and that they would inculcate the same belief upon all their people 
—and the latter part of the obligation is faithfully observed, by in- 
serting in the catechism the declaration which was forgotten in 
the House of Commons. The Irish peasant is not allowed to 
forget that the Pope is Christ’s vicar upon earth; and the editors 
declare that the only explanation which the common people can 
obtain upon this subject, will be suggested by the analogy of their 
own country, and will teach them to regard the Pope as the Lord 
Lieutenant to the King of Heaven. 

There is not much information before us respecting the pas- 
toral functions performed by the priests, nor respecting the mode 
of performing them. Bishop Doyle seems to admit, that the 
duties of the Sabbath are not discharged in a very satisfactory 
manner.—( House of Commons, 2d Report, p. 199.) He insists 
upon preaching in his diocese ; from which we may infer, that 
in other dioceses there is less strictness in this respect. But “ the 
priest has often two masses to celebrate, 1s obliged to fast until 
the labour is ended ; and is sometimes old and infirm.” ‘ How- 
ever he must read either the epistle or gospel of the day, or both, 
and give a short explanation of them; or, if not of them, of a 
chapter of the common catechism, where the Christian duties are 
brietly laid down.” 


Bishop Doyle assures us that his church is extremely favour- 
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able to education—but we have not discovered evidence of any 
thing like an attempt at the general instruction of the people. 
Charity schools in a few large towns there undoubtedly are—and 
these may be in great measure maintained and superintended by 
the exertions of the Roman Catholic clergy. But their vigour 
and activity seem principally reserved for the celebration of the 
sacraments of their church. Confessions and absolutions, and 
extreme unctions, to say nothing of matrimony and baptism, 
appear to afford the priest his principal employment, as they un- 
doubtedly afford him his principal revenue. And an account of 
the practice respecting marriage may give something like a 
sample of the spirit and temper in which these occasional duties 
are discharged. 

Bishop Doyle assured the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, (2d Report, p. 214,) that since the Council of Trent, dis- 
pensations were very odious, were looked upon with great jealousy 
in the Church of Rome. And yet it appears. that almost every 
marriage celebrated by the Roman Catholic priests in [reland, is 
celebrated by dispensation; and that the fees paid for such dis- 
pensation constitute a considerable portion of the revenues of the 
bishops!! ‘The law and practice, as we collect from the evidence 
of Bishop Doyle, p. 192, of Archbishop Murray, p. 230, of the 
Rev. Mr. Keily, a Roman Catholic Priest, p. 594, and of the 
Rev. Mr. Costello, a Roman Catholic priest, p. 425, 427, are as 
follows:—The Roman Catholic Church admits, that marriages 
celebrated in conformity with the law of the land are valid for all 
civil purposes; but if they are not also m conformity with the 
laws of the church, the parties so married, and cohabiting as man 
and wife, are considered as living in a state of sin, and as such 
are refused admission to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the issue of the marriage is considered as illegitimate, aud 
could not be ordained without a dispensation. ‘The cases in 
which this discrepancy occurs between the national and ecclesi- 
astical laws, are chiefly cases of marriage within the prohibited 
degrees of kindred. ‘The Roman Catholic Church prohibits 
marriage within the fourth degree of consanguinity—that is to 
say, neither first cousins, who are in the second degree of con- 
sanguinity, nor the children of first cousins, who are in the third 
degree, and are commonly called second cousins; nor the children 
of second cousins, who are in the fourth degree, and are commonly 
called third cousins, can lawfully or regularly marry with one 
another; any marriage celebrated between them is void. With 
respect to second and third cousins, a dispensation for their mar- 
riages is obtained from the bishop as a matter of course, whenever 
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it is applied for. But in the case of first cousins, some especial 
reason must be assigned before a dispensation can issue; and the 
motives that must be assigned for it are thus laid down:—*“ One 
is the fame of the parties, if there be danger to their character; 
another is the doing away of disputes in families; the settling of 
property; the preserving an heir to a respectable family; these 
are the principal reasons assigned for ee dispensation 
within the second degree of consanguinity.”—(Costello, 3d Rep. 
p- 427.) “ If first cousins are married according to the law of 
ati. the land, this is good ground for dispensing with their marriage by 
path? the church also.” None of the witnesses are questioned respecting 
+ Ba marriages between uncle and niece. The Pope has the power 
. oe of granting a dispensation even in those cases: and English titles 
ei, a and estates are held at this day by the issue of such marriages. 
a But whether this branch of the papal prerogative is ever exerted 
ae in Ireland we do not know. 
ae We proceed to the manner in which marriages are celebrated.— 
“ The va of the church, by the Council of Trent, 1s, that there 
shall be banns published three Sundays previous to the marriage, 
or if a holyday interferes that is to answer the purpose of a 
Sunday, and that the couple should then be married; but there 
aa has been permission given to the bishops to dispense with this 
La) law, and for that dispensation they receive some emolument, and 
a | the usual mode is to dispense with the publication of the banns.” 
2 (Costello, 3d Report, p. 425.) The bishop’s fee for the dispen- 
f sation is 5s. 5d., or in some cases 7s. 6d., and it is paid in all 
ie t cases in which the parish priest is paid. The parish priest’s fee 
By bed is 1/, 1s. to which he is entitled from all but paupers; he generally 
ee ae receives more. If the priest thinks the parties too poor to pay 
yl him his fee, he certifies that fact to the bishop, who then remits 
i the dispensation fee. 
Mr. Keily, the Roman Catholic parish priest of Mitchelstown, 
Te in the county of Cork, states that the money derived from this 
“Si source forms the principal support of the bishops in the province 
Nos of Munster: such a state of things must tend to promote im- 
cit provident, hasty, and clandestine marriages. In the actual con- 
‘ie dition of Ireland, one species of inconvenience may not have 
arisen, because a great majority of the Roman Catholics are poor ; 
but if a fair proportion of the gentry were to become Roman 
aes Catholics, it would be in the power of every priest to unite the 
rie children of the most respectable parents in marriage, without 
bh tite giving the slightest notice to their friends. A dispensation would 
Poe issue in leu of banns, and the marriage might be celebrated 
Pole without any of the restraints which attend a licensed wedding in 
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this country. But the other evils of the system are present, and 
pressing. In Ireland, the majority of the people marry young— 
the priests, to say the least, do not discourage such proceedings— 
and a large proportion of their revenue is derived from them. 
The evidence before parliament contains many curious questions 
on this subject, with the usual proportion of indirect answers. 
Mr. Costello is asked, (Sd Report, p. 420,) whether cases ever 
arise in which any rite of the church is withheld in consequence 
of non-payment of chapel cess, or other ecclesiastical dues. He 
answers, “ we have no authority to withhold the rites of the 
church in consequence of non-payment; but we delay the ad- 
ministering those rites sometimes, in cases where the persons can 
afford to pay, for the purpose of reasoning with the parties ;” and 
“the same course is adopted as far as his observation goes, with 
respect to all sums that it is desired to raise for religious pur- 


poses.” Mr. Keily’s evidence, (p. 344,) is to the same effect. 
“ In what manner would you enforce the demand (of the marriage fee) 
if it is resisted ?—Probably the refusal of my ministry for a time. 


To the parties refusing to pay ?—In fact making it for a time a con- 
dition of the performance of my ministry. 

Do you mean that you would not perform the ceremony unless you 
were assured of a guinea?—We cannot refuse to perform the ceremony, 
but we expostulate very strongly, though it may not be altogether an 
absolute enforcement, still with respect to the people, they would feel it 
as such, if we strictly insisted upon it, 


In fact when you strictly insist upon it, you would receive the pay- 
ment of it ?—Indeed I think we would.” : 

In plain English therefore the matter stands thus—the priests 
are entitled by the rules of their church to a fee, but have no 
means of enforcing the payment of it. ‘They are forbidden to 
withhold the rites of the church as a means of enforcing such 
payment; but the people are ignorant of the prohibition; and 
the priests persuade them that the rites will be withheld unless 
payment be made. The people do not know that such conduct 
is directly at variance with the law of the church. The eapostu- 
lation, and procrastination, and threatenings are distinct, and self- 
evident frauds practised upon the members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland, by the priest, for his own pecuniary 
benefit, and with the connivance of the bishop, for his own pecu- 
niary benefit likewise. 

But it must not be supposed, that a refusal to pay a marnage 
fee is the sole occasion on which a priest withholds the rites of the 
church, that is to say, refuses to give absolution; nor that the 
People are acquainted with the canon law upon all subjects 
except the one in question. Mr, Maxwell Blacker stated before 
the Commissioners of the House of Lords, in January 1825, that 
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the greatest activity prevailed in the collection of the Catholic 
rent, that the office of treasurer was generally filled by the priest ; 
and that “ exclusion from the chapels, and denunciations from 
the altars, are resorted to against the unwilling contributors.” At 
Skibbereen quarter sessions, says Mr. Blacker, in a letter pre- 
sented to the House of Lords in February 1825, “ the people 
were all examined as to their having subscribed or not—and they 
generally answered us that they had, for they were ordered from 
the altar to do so, and not permitted afterwards to enter the chapel 
until they had subscribed, and those who had neglected to do so 
were obliged to say their prayers at the outside of the chapel.” 
Bishop Doyle, who is simple enough to believe that he is “ one 
of the most moderate divines in the empire,” admitted before the 
Education Commissioners, that if the Catholics were desired not 
to suffer their children to frequent a school in which the Scriptures 
were read without note or comment, and yet did so, being ap- 
pees of their danger, “ he should think it proper to withhold 
the Sacrament from them when dying.” 

This subject, however, is not without difficulty, to those, at 
least, who are desirous of reconciling different parts of Bishop 
Doyle’ s evidence with one another. For he told the House of 
Lords, on 21 March, 1825, that he had never heard nor had any 
knowledge of the Sacraments having been refused to such as had 
been in possession of Bibles and ‘Testaments, and had not delivered 
them up at the bidding of the priest; and that while he believed 
there were clergymen enthusiastic enough to have recourse to 
such a measure, he himself considered it a serious thing to refuse 
the Sacraments, and would reprimand a priest for doing so. Three 
weeks afterwards, being examined before the Commissioners of 
Education, and asked, “ Would you allow any of the peasantry of 
Ireland who might persevere in reading the Bible in the authorised 
version, after having been prohibited by your clergy, to be received 
to the ‘Sacrament ?” Bishop Doyle answered, “ Certainly I 
would not.” But there is no end of the inconsistencies of this 
person.—They are well summed up by the Editors of the Digest, 
when they show, from his own words, that “he has the highest 
respect for a Church in which he has sworn that no man can be 
saved, and he 1s hostile to church-property which he has sworn 
not to disturb or weaken, but to defend to the utmost of his 
power.” — Digest, vol. 1. p. 253. 

One specimen, however, of his straight forward dealing, which 
has been brought to our recollection “by the same authors, we 
cannot altogether pass over. ‘The bishop was examined by the 
Education Commissioners as to the meaning of an Irish pro- 
Verbial expression, “the Priest’s Curse.” He did not satisfac- 
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torily explain the origin or familiar use of the phrase. He had 
heard of but one instance in which such a curse had been pro- 
nounced by a priest from the altar, and in this instance he neither 
censured the priest, nor acquainted the flock with his disappro- 
bation of the practice, because the former was penitent, and the 
latter “ knew the bishop too well to think that he would approve 
of it.”!! “ The thing is so wrong in its nature, that it must strike 
any Christian that I disapprove of a priest, appointed to minister 
between the people and God, converting his ministry into a 
curse.” Yet the Priest’s Curse is a proverbial expression in 
Ireland !! 

The rent, we have already shown, is collected by means of 
denunciations from the altar. ‘The votes of the forty-shilling 
freeholders are influenced in a similar manner. In February, 
1825, Mr. Leslie Foster clearly foresaw, and distinctly foretold 
the triumph of the priest over the landlord,—a triumph which is 
now the boast of Mr. O’Connell and the Association, but 
which, at that period, they pronounced utterly impossible. Mr. 
Foster, whose accurate acquaintance with Ireland has been thus 
established, assured the House of Lords, that the lower class of 
freeholders were generally influenced by religious enthusiasm ; 
“they have been told in terms that it is a contest between God 
and their landlords.” And yet the Roman Catholic prelates 
swear that their religion has nothing to do with politics, and there 
are Protestants who believe them. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of the exercise of 
priestly influence was given by a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
the Rev. W. O’Brien, vicar general of his diocese. He in- 
formed the committee of the House of Commons, (Report, p. 588, ) 
thata case of conscience had been submitted to him by a parish 
priest. A farmer held a farm at a nominal rent, much exceeding 
its value, which rent was not paid. The farmer divided the 
farm into four portions, gave three of them to his three sons, and 
granted them leases upon it for lives, at a reduced rent,—they 
swore to forty-shilling freeholds on their respective shares of this 
land. Mr. O’Brien honestly and indignantly denounces the 
transaction as a case of gross perjury, the sons being well aware 
that their father could not give them what he had not himself, a 
freehold. But the clergyman, who consulted Mr. O’Brien, had 
previously given a different opinion, and thus had these wretched 
r ty been led into deadly sin by submitting their consciences to 
the priest. 

panera remarkable circumstance in the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, is the importance which they attach to securin 
their influence over the people, and the sacrifices which they are 
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7) ¥ willing to make rather than expose that influence to danger. “ It 
Et would diminish our intluence with the people,” is considered a 
nae tt. satisfactory apology for conduct which in England would blast the 
See. most established reputation. 
A Roman Catholic clergyman, Mr. O'Sullivan, was present 
a a at the murder of a Mr. Brierton,—he endeavoured, at the risk of 
he his life, to prevent it, but without success. And yet he refused 
‘ae to give evidence against the persons who committed the crime, lest 
weet. | it should deprive him of his influence over the people. Bishop 
Magauran told the House of Commons that Mr, 
+ O’Sullivan’s religion had nothing to do with the matter, and that 
Ae he acted wisely. Another priest, Dr. W. O’Brien, was requested 
* ae to attend a criminal who said he had information to give to him 
alone; he answered as follows:— 
‘ oe “T said I found myself in a very critical situation, that as a Roman 
ar i Catholic Clergyman, the people had great confidence in me, and that 
2; 3 they had confidence in that secrecy which I ought to observe in any 


matters that were communicated to me. It was remarked that this was 
not a business of confession; I said no, but it was a business connected 
: .. with the confidence the people had in the Catholic Priests.”— Digest, 
vol. i, p. 283. 
= ae After two such examples as these, the reader will not be 
Pinte 4 surprised to find that a person engaged in a treasonable and 
ils murderous conspiracy may receive absolution without having 
aie given, or promised to give, information against his partners 
) in guilt, and that the reason assigned by Bishop Magauran for 
1 = such conduct is that the life of an informer would be endangered. 
—p. 279. 
it is unanimously asserted, by the Roman Catholic witnesses, 
that the seal of confession is held inviolably sacred; that the 


fe 4 priest does not even think himself at liberty to divulge an inten- 
a tion to commit treason or murder; that he grounds this refusal 
ani, upon the old scholastic jargon, that “‘ confession is of divine insti- 
1) tution, and therefore inviolable in its secrecy ;”” and when asked 
REPRE how he can reconcile such conduct with the Oath of Allegiance, 
ei? in which he swears to reveal all plots against the king, he answers 


eer. coolly, that the State is cognizant of the opinions of the Church of 
ct Rome on the subject of confession, and therefore must be aware 


ie | that he takes the Oath of Allegiance with a tacit salvo for the re- 
gulations of his order! ! * 


* The law of France puts an important though not a sufficient restriction upon the 
inviolable secrecy of confession. 

* La régle est certaine a |'égard des ministres du culte pour ce qui concerne les faits 
qv'ils n'ont connus que sous le sceau de la confession. S’agit-il d'un crime quelconque 
autre que ceux contre la personne du Prince, et contre sa famille, ou contre la sire 
de état, rien ne doit leur faire rompre le silence.—S’agit-il d’un crime de cette 
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It may be said, however, that these monstrous sacrifices of 
common sense and common humanity at the shrine of priestly 
influence, are justified by the excellent use which is made of that 
influence. Noman who has read the evidence taken during the 
Parliamentary and Education Inquiries, can hazard such an asser- 
tion, without rendering himself ridiculous or contemptible, It 
has been distinctly proved, that in very many instances the influence 
of the priest is exerted for the worst political purposes. 

Mr. Rochfort, a warm advocate of emancipation, being asked 
whether he has ever known priests recommend particular can- 
didates from the altar, replied, ‘“ I do not know it of my own 
knowledge. I think it very probable they have—they are in the 
habit of taking notice of every thing from the altar.” Report of 
House of Commons, p. 444. Bishop Doyle declares that he has 
“often perceived in a congregation of some thousand persons, 
how the very mention, from his own tongue, of the penal code, 
caused every eye to glisten, and every ear to stand erect:” and 
that “ the trumpet of the last judgment, if sounded, would not 
produce a more perfect stillness in any assemblage of Irish pea- 
santry, than a strong allusion to the wrongs they suffer.”— Letters 
of J.K, L. p.287. In the last general conspiracy which has 
hitherto been detected and punished, the conspiracy of the 
Ribbonmen, no attempt was made by Roman Catholic priests to 
check the proceedings of the parties implicated, until govern- 
ment and the public were in possession of information upon the 
subject. Then, indeed, Bishop Doyle published a pastoral letter, 
of which the meaning was ambiguous, and the effect inconsider- 
able; but he qualified it immediately, by declaring, that if a 
rebellion were raging from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no pre- 
late would fulminate an excommunication against the rebels. It 
is certain, therefore, in the words of the editors of the Digest, 
that, “if a parent presume to exercise his right of judgment in 
selecting a school for his child, and that the choice he makes is 
hot approved by his priest, he shall be visited with the heaviest 
sentence which the Church of Rome in their country can inflict ; 
but if he enter into an association, where he conspires against the 
life of his king, and if he spread over the whole face of the country 
the abominations and miseries of war—if by his means rebellion 
rages from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no prelate will fulminate 
an excommunication. So much for the jealousy with which the 
Church of Rome guards her own usurpations, and for the com- 


derniére espéce ; non seulemeut ils doivent declarer ce qu’ ils savent, lorsque la justice 
les interroge, mais ils sont tenu de la révéler sans qu’on provoque leur déclaration. 
Le salut commun fait taire alors toute autre consideration ; et le silence méme est puni.” 


Traité de la legislation criminelle en France, par Graverend.—Paris, 1823. p. 268. 
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posure and disinterestedness with which she contemplates the 
probabilities of war between the Sovereign and his subjects.” 

It would be well, however, for the character of that church and 
hierarchy, if neutrality were the worst thing that could be laid to 
its charge. ‘There is ample proof before us, that the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland are not neutral in the contest, which has 
long existed, and which is still carried on between the dema- 
gogues and the government. Bishop Magauran, who played a 
part before the Parliamentary Committees almost as distinguished 
as those of Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Shiel and Bishop Doyle, stated, 
among other particulars, that nine men had been convicted and 
executed in fie county for a murder, of which they were not 
guilty. Mr. Peel showed that they were tried and executed fora 
ee nag Aes murder, of which there was no doubt that they were 
guilty. But the bishop and the peasantry contrived to misunder- 


stand the matter, and this is the bishop’s account of his conduct 
respecting it. 


‘‘ Did you ever read any authentic publication of that trial ?—Never... 
Have you ever seen any report of the evidence on that trial ?—Never... 
You have no knowledge of the case except from report ?—No other but 
report... Do you consider that this sort of general report, prevalent in your 
neighbourhood, is a satisfactory ground upon which you can form an 
opinion upon so important a matter as this is, as an authentic report of 
that trial would have been, if you had read one?—The authenticated 
report is nothing but the prosecution and conviction... When you found 
a prevailing general impression among the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of your diocese, that nine innocent men had unjustly fallen victims to 
the law, did you not think it incumbent upon you to ascertain the precise 
facts of the case, in order that if that impression was erroneous you might 
undeceive the people who entertained it?—No; it was not my duty; 


nor do I know where to resort for such information.’’—Commons 
Report, p. 277. 


It is to be hoped that the government now existing in Ireland 
has not many such friends as Bishop Magauran. It is certain, 
that even among his own order, it has more open and uncom- 
promising enemies. 

In the Eighth Report of the Education Commissioners, we are 
presented with an inquiry into the state of the college at Maynooth. 
[he general results are most important; but we request the 
especial attention of our readers to the following particulars. It 
appears that the statutes and regulations of Maynooth forbid the 
professors to publish any book or pamphlet with or without their 
names, unless such book or pamphlet has received the sanction of 
the president. It appears also that the professors sign a written 
engagement to observe all the statutes, aud that a Dr. M‘Hale, 
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aprofessor of Dogmatic Theology, broke this solemn engagement 
and published various pamphlets, under the title of the Letters of 
Hierophilos. ‘The commissioners furnish us with several extracts 
from these letters. In one place, the doctor says— 


“ To convey to the English reader an idea of the humanity of some of 
our Irish gentry, it will be sufficient to observe that there are individuals 
who associate their exertions in preserving the peace with their sportful. 
amusements. It is a literal fact, that in the evenings of some of the 
most tragic days that disgrace our country—these individuals express 
their horror of shedding human blood by the savage facetiousness of ‘ a 
fine day's grousing.’”” 

Being requested to give his authority for this assertion, and to 
name the individuals alluded to, Dr. M‘Hale replies, that he had 
seen the expressions long since in one of the newspapers. 

Speaking of the Established Church there are these passages : 


“ However, if the opinion of Paley, or some other of the most ad- 
mired champions of the Church, were fixed for an orthodox standard, the 
cumbrous creed of the establishment would soon be reduced to more than 
apostolical simplicity.” 

“ You must therefore easily observe, that among the most distin- 
guished Protestants, there is little of conviction in the leading articles of 
their creed—and we know that when the principles of belief are loose, 
the rule of private or public virtue cannot be rigid ?” 

“It is auseless waste of time to prove that persons have a legal title to 
their tithes. It is a position that is not controverted; but it is con- 
tended that they have only a legal claim. Little, therefore, will be ef- 
feeted by the advocates of the system, unless they demonstrate that their 
rights be deeper than mere legal enactments ; and that they cannot be 
overturned without digging up some of the foundations, which legis- 
latures themselves are taught to rear, and on which all the superstructure 
of civil law is erected. But instead of finding a claim to tithes connected 
with these sacred principles, such a claim is at variance with them all. 
The Protestant clergy of Ireland may insist that tithes are a portion of 
their rights; but these are rights, which, to use the language of Mr. 
Burke, are the most odious of all wrongs, and which as soon as they 
degenerate into wrongs, the legislature may abolish.” 

‘Instead of the Establishment being such a connecting medium 
between the countries, it is calculated to keep them asunder, and doubt- 
less they would approach with stronger affinities by the removal of the 
intermediate body, with which one cannot associate.” 

‘As the Ministers of the Established Church are officers who are paid 
because they are supposed to perform certain duties, to grant them an- 
nual pensions out of the exchequer, would remove much discontent, and 
answer all the ends of distributive justice.” 

“England boasts of her morality. If her morality were to be mea- 
sured by the number of her Bibles, she would undoubtedly be the most 
moral nation upon earth. But alas! we have frightful instances of the 
unfeeling indifference of her children to any moral responsibility, not only 
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in those moments when in the phrenzy of passion duty may be forgotten, 
but even in the moment of awful import, when the terror of approachi 
judgment ought to shake the most hardened insensibility. What avails 
then the profusion of Bibles that are never read, or if read, are turned 


into a subject of ridicule and profanation.”—8th Report, p. 296, 298, 
300, 310, 31). 


We shall not comment upon these passages, nor upon the ez- 
planations of them tendered by Dr. M‘Hale. Dr. Phillpotts has 
bestowed a merited castigation upon this author in his work u 
the Coronation Oath. But there is one circumstance which must 
not be overlooked. ‘The publisher of the Letters of Hierophiles, 
Mr. Coyne, of Dublin, stated before the Commissioners, that 
Dr. M‘Hale “led him to suppose that the work would havea 
considerable sale at Maynooth,” and that accordingly, when he 
visited Maynooth, he carried a quantity of the Letters with him, 
laid them down in the parlour where the President and Pro- 
fessors were breakfasting, and when he was about to depart, 
found that six copies had been purchased by one of the pro- 
fessors, and twenty copies by one of the students.—-8¢h Report, 

442, 
{ We do not desire that implicit credit should be given to the 
uncorroborated, though at the same time it must be remembered 
the uncontradicted, evidence of Mr, Dixon, respecting the anti- 
English, seditious, rebellious spirit, secretly encouraged at May- 
nooth. But of this we are certain, that the circumstance of a 
Professor of that Institution writing seditious pamphlets, and 
circulating them in the college, is a strong corroboration of what 
has been advanced by Mr. Dixon; and that when a professor is 
generally known as the writer of such a work, and the introducer 
of it into the seminary for the education of Roman Catholic 
priests, and that professor is immediately raised to the Episco 
rank, and held up to his countrymen as one of the bulwarks of the 
Church, there can be no necessity for further inquiries into the opi- 
nions of the [rish hierarchy, or mto the conduct which they meat 
to pursue towards the Protestant Established Church. Bishop 
M‘Hale justly remarks,‘‘ When I was understood to be the author 
of Hierophilos, | would not have been recommended (for a mitre) 
if there was any thing in those letters that was thought of an im- 
proper tendency.” p. 304. Doubtless the tendency was thought 
strictly proper, both by the bishops who recommended him and 
by the Pope who attended to their recommendation. But what 
will be thought by a Protestant government of parties who are 
thus identified with the declarations before us? 

We now pass on to the seminaries forthe education of the lowet 
orders. There, at least, it will be supposed that maxims of 
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joyalty and contentment are instilled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Education Commissioners inquired into the system 
of education pursued in certain charity schools supported by an 
institute called “‘ The Brothers of the Christian Schools in [re- 
land.” These brothers have taken religious vows, among others 
a vow of poverty; and they have schools at Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick, containing 1000, 500, and 700 children respec- 
tively. At Dublin, the Hanover-street school contained 500 chil- 
dren, and was placed under the inspection of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of that See. Mr. Dunphy, the director of that school, 
after exhibiting the most ludicrous distress at the idea of being 
examined upon oath, was allowed to consult the Archbishgp on 
the subject, and then, with the greatest naiveté, made answer to the 
following effect—that Cobbett’s History of the Reformation, 
Chalmers’s History of Missionary Priests, Taafe’s History of Ire- 
land, a “ Sketch of Irish History, by way of Question and An- 
swer,” and Pastorini’s Prophecies, were, or had been found 
among the books read by the children belonging to that school. 
Of the History in Question and Answer, the Archbishop of Dub- 
lm declared that it appeared to him so monstrous a book, that he 
had sent a copy of it, in the year 1815, to one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, and that “ its language was the most injurious to the 
young mind with respect to loyalty that can be conceived; for 
everything is calculated to inflame and exasperate against Eng- 
land and against the Protestant religion, and in a way accessible 
to the meanest capacity.” And this book is found in the year 
1825 in the desk of the director of a large “ Christian School” 
and although he denies that it belongs to the institution, the name 
of that institution is written in the title-page; and Mr. Dunphy 
admits that a boy or two may have taken it up, and read it, 
(First Report of Education Comm. p. 86; Appendix, p. 749.) 
These are sufficient samples of the spirit which animates the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, of the lessons which they teach, and 
of the dispositions which they foster. The gross misconduct of 
the Association during the last summer is no accidental ebulli- 
tion—it is the result of premeditation and concert—the natural 
end and issue of principles which are always at work—and the 
effects of which cannot always be concealed. ‘The demagogues 
and the priesthood are the sworn enemies of English connection, 
and of the established constitution in church and state. The 
Roman Catholic Association wields the legislative and executive 
power—the hierarchy are its supporters, its tax-gatherers, and its 
officers—and the wretched peasants are its tools and slaves. 
hese three estates of the realm form a compact and formidable 
NO. IX.— JAN. 1829. oO 
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body, and until their union is broken, and their power destroyed, 
I:mancipation would be madness. We are confident that two- 
thirds of the people of Great Britain, and five-sixths of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, will oppose the concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims, until the danger with which the Roman 


Catholics now threaten us has passed away. And the only ques- 


tion which is really to be debated among this large and united 
portion of the community, is whether it be possible to pare the 
tiger's claws and extract the serpent’s fang. We cannot enter, 
on the present occasion, into an examination of this difficult 
subject, but must content ourselves with a few brief comments 
upon the various devices of the “ security-grinders,” and reserve to 
ourselves the right of enlarging our observations in a future 
Number. 

‘The first and the oldest plan is that which was advocated last 
year with much eloquence and ingenuity by Mr. Gally Knight— 
a conc ordat, or a veto, or some other arrangement with the Pope, 
including salaries for the priests, and a bond Side coutroul over the 
bishops. This scheme is objectionable on two grounds—\Ist. 
It entirely overlooks the 7 regular clergy, who, if the secular clergy 
were to attach themselves to England, would slip at once into 
their places, and become more powerful and more mischievous 
than the professors at Maynooth, or the conductors of the Chiris- 
tian Schools.—2dly. It supposes a vigilance, activity, and dis- 
cretion on the part of government which government seldom or 
never possesses. Maynooth has been subject to government con- 
troul from its establishment, and it is supported by government 
funds. And what is the result? ‘The anonymous libels of Bishop 
M‘Hale! These circumstances are fatal to the security of the 
proposed measur ‘J and it is also to be deprecated as an inter- 
ference with the religious concerns of Dissenters, from which the 
state ought, if possible, to abstain. 

The next plan is that recommended by Lord Colchester, and 
entitled therefore to all the respect which attends long experience 
and an undeviating attachment to the Protestant Constitution. 
Its principal provisious are, that every thing should be conceded 
to the Romanist, except Parliament ‘and the Privy Council, and 
that from these they shall be for ever excluded. Now we have 
shown that perpetual exclusion is neither desirable nor possible; 
and such beimg the case, it would be most unwise, at the present 
moment, to make a temporary arrangement with our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects. Nothing more ought to be done in the 
matter of concession, until the way is plain before us—but whea 
a new settlement can be made, let it be complete and final. If 
the Romanists are to be conciliated, let them be conciliated 
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effectually. By removing a few of their restrictions we might give 
them more power, but could hardly give them more good-will. 

‘The last remark applies also to the device of Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, the newest, the most fashionable, and, we are compelled 
to add, the worst of those schemes which now divide the public 
attention. We have no desire to undervalue Mr, Horton’s la- 
bours. As a decided and unsuspicious witness to the absolute 
necessity of some securities, he has rendered great assistance to 
the Protestant cause. But his proposal to admit Roman Ca- 
tholics into Parliament, and restrict them from voting upon 
questions which affect the Established Church, is exposed to in- 
superable objections. It can defend us against nothing but the 
direct and open hostility of the Romanists, It is their indirect 
and secret hostility that we chiefly dread. And if, contrary to 
our expectation, open hostility should be exhibited, what is to 
prevent it from manifesting itself on the very first night that the 
Roman Catholics take their seats in Parliament, by a repeal of 
the restriction which cripples their exertions ! 

We anticipate no benefit, therefore, from any or from all of 
these precautions. ‘The measures which are best calculated to 
tranquillise Ireland, and to prepare it for emancipation, appear 
to us to be these—Abolish the Lord Lieutenancy, the great 
source of divided counsels and weak government—abolish the 
Association and the rent—re-model the election-law upon the 
principles of the law of England—give the peasantry a claim 
upon the benevolence of their landlords, in the shape of a miti- 
gated system of poor-laws—and, lastly, insist upon the reduc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to the English level; sub- 
stituting vicars apostolic with sees in partibus infidelium, for 
titular archbishops and bishops, and utterly proscribing any title 
which savours of a claim to the revenues of the Established Church, 
or encourages the priesthood to anticipate direct personal advan- 
tage from its overthrow. If measures such as these were una- 
nimously adopted and vigorously enforced—we believe that Ire- 
land would be at peace. If Lreland were at peace, the Roman 
Catholics might establish an undeniable right to every political 
privilege which other Dissenters now enjoy. 
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Ant. 1X.—1. Report of the incorporated Society for the Conversion 
and Religious and Iducation of the Negroe Slaves 
in the British West India Islands for the year 1827. In which 
is included a general View of the State of Religious Instruction 
according to the Principles of the United Church of England 
and Ireland throughout the Dioceses of Jamaica, and Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands. London.” 1828. 


‘oa 2. Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. October, 1828. Vol. ti, 


No. 17. 
ae [In the year 1691, the celebrated Robert Boyle bequeathed the 
ae residue of his personal property for charitable and other pious 
aa and good uses., An estate was accordingly purchased by his 
exec utors, at Brafferton in Yorkshire, and the rents and profits 
were applied, under the direction of the Court of Chancery, to 
the advancement of the Christian Religion among infidels in 
Virginia.” 
At the separation of the United States from the mother coun- 
eS try, it was decreed by the same Court that the produce of the 
[> estate, and of a fund created by the sale of timber, and accumu- 
lations during the war, should ‘be applied to the conversion and 
| religious instruction of the negro slaves in the British West India 
ae Islands. And in the year 1794, a Society was incorporated by 
ree royal charter under that title. The Society consisted of certain 
i) ex-officio members, namely, the Bishop of London, the Deans 
of St. Paul’s and Westminster, and several of the dignified and 
) parochial clergy of London and Westminster, the President of the 
Py Board of Trade, the Secret tary of State for the [lome Depart- 
: ment, the Lord Mayor and three senior Aldermen: to these were 
i added four West India Merchants or Planters, residing in Lon- 
Te don or its vicinity, and provision was expressly made in the char- 
ae ter for supplying the places of those merchants, when they might 
tee die or resign, by some other West India merchants or planters. 
Os gh ae Tlic Governors were also empowered to add to their number. 

j ‘The preamble to the charter sets forth the propriety and duty 
* of communicating a knowledge of Christianity to the negro slaves, 
Si and the utter impossibility of : accomplishing this purpose by the 
sole labours of the West Indian clergy; and. states, that it will 

ust conduce to the conversion and religious education of the negroes 

aati to maintain a sufficient number of clergy men, or other persons of 
'y 34) the Church of England, as assistants to the parochial clergy, and 
more to be solely employed in the education and religious instruction 
) ae of the negroes, under the superintendence of the parochial clergy, 
‘tk ie and — to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, And a separate clause 
| aoa in the charter gives to the Cor poration ‘ the power to extend its 
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charitable designs and purposes to the Caribees or native inhabit- 
ants of the said islands, and to the people of colour or mulattoes 
there, as they shall, from time to time, think fit.” 

Several years elapsed before the plan which had been thus laid 
down by Bishop Porteus could be carried into full effect. There 
was little or no disposition on the part of Government, or of the 
planters, to encourage the efforts or aid the limited funds of the 
Society, and the principal means resorted to, with a view to 
the execution of the abovementioned trusts, were, first, the pay- 
ment of stipends to such of the West Indian incumbents as were 
willing to undertake, over and above their ordinary employment, 
the education and religious instruction of the negroes resident in 
their respective parishes; secondly, the appointment and mainte- 
nance of clergymen, under the title of chaplains, for the express 
and sole purpose of superintending such education; and, thirdly, 
the institution of schools for the same purpose. 

In the year 1823, the attention of the public was strongly 
called to the wretched condition of the inhabitants of the West 
Indies; and the Society participating iv this se1timent was in- 
duced, at the suggestion we believe of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to make increased exertions for the accomplishment 
of its great objects. An Address to the public was extensively 
circulated, the vacancies in the Corporation were filled up, a 
respectable portion of the West Indian body were installed in the 
places specially reserved for them by the charter, and it was 
hoped that, under the sanction of the Church and the Govern- 
ment, and with the cordial support of such men as Lord Seaford, 
Sir H. Martin, Mr. Manning, and Mr, Charles Palmer, consi- 
derable funds might be raised for the prosecution of the Society’s 
designs. As far as the pecuniary support of the West Indians 
and of their connection is concerned, these expectations have not 
been realized. 

The annual subscriptions received by the Society have been 
and still are small, amounting, on the average, to little more than 
700/., and the proportion of this sum contributed from Co- 
lonial funds is far from considerable. But no judicious friend 
to the well-being of the West Indies can regret that the society 
endeavoured, in the first instance, to pursue its task, in con- 
junction with those who were best informed and most interested 
in the business ; and if circumstances shall hereafter justify and 
require the adoption of a different line of conduct, the incon- 
veniences of such a measure must be attributed to those only 
by whose apathy it has been rendered necessary. 

To show what was done and was doing by the Conversion 
Society previously to the year 1823, we extract a few passages 
from the report published in that year. 
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entering upon a statement of Arratrs in the Covontes, attention 
is first called to the circumstances of the Society's Chaplains in Axricvua, 
The oldest of these, the Reverend James Curtin, has been for years on 
that station, and has entered upon his books the names of from 7 to 8000 
Negroes, whom he bas instructed in the traths of the Christian Religion. 
‘The number,’ he says, ‘fluctuates very much ; some falling away, and 
then returning ; though many remain firm and settled, and attend their 
Parish Churches.’ He finds it necessary only to take the names of those 
whom he has baptised, and who are Communicants, and of those who 
are learning to read. Of such therefore, who must be regarded as more 
than nominal Converts, the above number is made up. Having been 
directed in the form of Notitia above mentioned to forward to the 
Society an account of the names and population of the Estates upon 
which he has been.permitted to exercise his Ministry, he replies, ‘ They 
are so numerous and so variously situated, that it will take several weeks 
to visit and ascertain the number of slaves now living thereon, who are 
the fruits of my Ministry; so that I cannot promise to fill up the form 
before the lapse of a few months.’ In a subsequent letter, written in 
October, Mr, Curtin informs the Board, that he has had more Baptisms 
the last six or seven weeks, than in the same space of time for some years 
back. ‘These will of course appear in his next return, On the first 
Sunday of the preceding month he had commenced openly to catechize 
some slave children after Divine Service in the Parish Church. This 
had been always done in the Society's Chapel in the town, but still he 
did not wish to introduce it into the Parish Church until he had received 
intimation from some Proprietor or Attorney that it would be agreeable 
he should do so. Immediately upon receiving this be commenced the 

yractice, and expresses the intention, God willing, to persevere in it. 
Vith reference to his statement in the preceding letter, that the names 
of the Estates where he had Converts, are so numerous, that it would 
take up much time to visit them, and ascertain the number of slaves 
thereon, he says, ‘I can now state, upon the lowest calculation, that 
there are more than 40; besides which I have a great number of Con- 
verts in the town of St. John’s.’ Upon an estate called Carlisle’s be- 
longing to Lady Lavington he has baptised a large proportion of 324, 
all Creole slaves, among whom there are some couples living in the 
marriage state. Some, under similar circumstances, in Cassada Gardens, 
an estate belonging to Abraham Bedwood, Esq. ; some upon the estate 
of James Gordon, Esq. ; some upon the estate of Sir George Hill; some 
upon Sir George Thomas's estates ; and some upon Jervis’s estate ; be- 
longing to Bertie Jervis, Esq. 

“In the school, under the charge of Mr. Croot, the Society's School- 
master, there are in daily attendance about 30 children, and on the 
Sundays about 50. Mr. Curtin bad baptised within the last half-year 
13 adults, and 37 children. The number of his communicants is about 
200."—pp. 14—21. 

“From the Parish Register of the Reverend Jos. Jefferson, Rector of 
Vere, in the Island of Jamaica, who was in the service of the Society 
previously to his being preferred to that Rectory, it appears that half of 
the Slave population, amounting to 8000, had been baptised by his 
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predecessor ; and that during bis Ministry (two years aud a half) he 
had administered Baptism to G00 more. Since such numbers have been | 
baptised the practice of Obeah has greatly declined ; and numbers are 
daily forsaking their foolish superstitions to learn something better. 

“Mr, Jefferson speaks of the recent establishment of the District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge as likely 
to further the views of this Society, as he is persuaded that every assist- 
ance, where it is practicable and judicious, will be given by them in. 
promoting any plan which may have for its object imparting and diflus- 
ing Religious and Moral Instruction among the Negroes. In the last 
six months he has baptised 85. And should an alteration in the Sunday 
markets take place, which he hopes will be the case, a sensible and 
gradual amelioration in the condition of the Slaves would, he has na 
doubt, ensue; and the best possible results may be expected from. it. 
Whenever this event shall beppen, his Church will be immediately open 
in the afternoon exclusively for the instruction of the Negroes. 

“From two other Ministers, now resident upon the Island, the 
Board has not yet received the new Form of Notitia, and therefore it is 
unable to give any account of their labour relative to the period through 
which this Report extends. 

“The Reverend ‘Thomas Steward, the Reverend H. Beams, and the 
Reverend W. J. Utten, have been engaged for the Jamaica station. It 
is hoped that the former may by this time have arrived there in safety, 
Of the other Gentlemen, one embarked a few weeks since, and the 
other it is hoped, will quickly follow. 

“It only remains for the Governors to speak of the Reverend Mr. 
Stainsby, the Society's Commissary in St. Thomas’s in the East. | This 
gentleman, together with the Reverend Mr. ‘Trew, the Rector of the 
Parish, is most assiduous in the discharge of every public and private 
duty belonging to the sacred calling of a Christian Minister. Mr. ‘Trew has 
borne the most honourable testimony in his favour; and it is a fact 
which ought in justice to be recorded of him, that he has foregone very 
considerable pecuniary expectations from the conviction of being more 
serviceable by a continuance in bis present cure, than he could reason- 
ably expect to be elsewhere. There are in the Parish of St. ‘Thomas's 
inthe East about 700 Adults, and 200 Children, who are now gradually 
obtaining a sound Religious Education. 

“A Catechist, Mr. N. Sotham, bas been engaged, and will shortly 
go out to be placed as Mr. Stainsby’s Assistant in these labours; a 
measure which it is the opinion of Mr. Trew will enable them consider- 
ably toaugment their charge. ‘ Perhaps,’ adds this gentleman, impressed 
with the consciousness of the plenteous harvest, ‘ perhaps in process of 
time we may be favoured with additional Ministers; by which means 
our several places of religious worship may be opened every Sabbath- 
day. Admitting this, and that the number of the Established Clergy 
were doubled in this Parish, still there would be abundant room for the 
gentleman whose prospects we are at present considering ; therefore I trust 
that nothing may bappen to prevent his entering on his labours at the 
earliest opportunity. —‘ To this,’ adds Mr. Stainsby, ‘1 bave nothing to. 
subjoin. Suffice it to say, we are both of us almost borne down with 
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labours evety Lord's day ; and it is to be hoped that double the labour 
will now be required, should a law be passed, which is probable, for 
giving ove day in the week, throughout the year besides Sunday ; and 
for abolishing that bane of Colonial egrereneys Sunday markets.’ 

“‘ By his Form of Notitia for the last half year it appears that Mr. 
Stainsby has baptized 242; that he has in regular attendance on the 
pares of Public Worship in his Parish, 1100 Slaves, of whom 400 are 

‘ommunicants, and that he has married during this period 56 couples.” 
Conversion Report, 1823, pp. 35—38. 

In the year 1823 the West Indian Episcopate was established, 
and the Society was enabled to pursue its labours, under circum- 
stances highly favourable to their ultimate success. In_ the 
bishops of Jamaica and Barbados, it obtained zealous coadjutors 
who could give the weight of ecclesiastical authority to its pro- 
ceedings, and the benefit of local know ledge to its counsels. And 
the important alterations which have been subsequently made in 
its measures, were adcpted at the suggestion of these prelates. 
The presence of a diocesan in each of the two districts into which 
the British West Indian empire was divided led speedily to the 
conviction, that each incumbent had the spiritual charge and 
superintendence of every soul within his parish, and that con- 
sequently the office of chaplain to the Society was irregular in its 
nature, and ought to merge in that of curate to the parish priest. 
It was resolved therefore gradually to discontinue the appoint- 
ment and maintenance of clerical officers—leaving that depart- 
ment to the liberality of the General and Local Governments, and 
to the charge and superintendence of the lawful ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. And the Society’s attention was directed “ to other 
persons of the Church of England,” who with the title of Cate- 
chists, and ‘‘ under the superintendence of the parochial clergy, 
and subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” might be solely em- 
ployed in compliance with the terms of the charter, in the educa- 
tion and religious instruction of the Negroes, Mulattoes,and other 
natives of the West Indies. District committees in aid of its 
funds and operations were instituted in various parts of Jamaica, 
and Barbados, and the Leeward Islands. Catechists to the num- 
ber of nine were engaged for the former diocese, and to the num- 
ber of thirty-one for the latter; and the report for 1827 furnished 
a detailed account not only of the more immediate services of the 
Institution, but as is expressly stated in the title-page, of the 
state of religious instruction according to the principles of the 
Church of England—the amount of population and of church 
room meach parish—the number and state of the different schools 
established in each of them. 

This report has been the excuse for an attack upon the Society, 
in the 4Ist No. of The Anti-Slavery Reporter, a work published 
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by the Anti-Slavery Society, and circulated gratuitously or at 
a very cheap rate, by means of a charitable subscription raised 
for that purpose. ‘The character of this production cannot long 
remain a secret to such as will take the trouble of reading the 
few following pages. We refrain from using the epithets which 
alone could justly characterize it. ‘The first paragraph mentions 


the report as claiming particular attention; the second paragraph 
is as follows : 


“ This Society was first incorporated in 1795, under the management 
of trustees, at the head of whom was placed the late Bishop Porteus, 
who had succeeded in obtaining, by a suit in Chancery, the appropriation 
to this, its original purpose, of a large bequest of that eminent Christian 
philosopher the Honourable Robert Boyle. In the year 1823, its form 
was materially changed, and its operations enlarged ; and donations and 
annual subscriptions were solicited from the public at home and abroad, 
in order to promote more effectually the spiritual interests of the slave 
population, which bad just then become the object of revived and intense 
interest. ‘To give new vigour and activity to its operations, a Board of 
Governors was appointed, consisting not only of the former Trustees, 
but of several distinguished Prelates and Statesmen, and among them 
the two West Indian Bishops, to whom were joined about sixteen of the 
Metropolitan Clergy, (some of them dignitaries of the Church,) the Lord 
Mayor and the two senior Aldermen of the city of London, aud five or 
six of the most eminent of the West Indian body, namely Lord Seaford, 
Sir H. W. Martin, Bart., Mr. Manning, Mr. Pallmer, Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Mathison, Major Moody, and Mr. Colquhoun."’—pp. 9, 10, 


This statement is incorrect. ‘The form of the Society was not 
changed, materially or immaterially, in 1825. The Board of 
Governors was not appointed in that year but enlarged. The 
Ex-officio Governors, lay and clerical, had existed from 1795, and 
with respect to the eminent members of the West Indian body, 
then added, as the Reporter would make us believe, for the first 
time to the list of Governors, our extracts have already shown, 
that the admission of not less than four such persons was spe- 
cally provided for by the charter. But we pass on to graver 
things. 

“ Soon after the Society had assumed its present form, (in 1823,) it 
published a brief report, which was intended ‘ to shew the promise 
rather than the produce of its labours.’ ‘This report we perused at the 
time with considerable satisfaction. We were particularly gratified with 
perceiving that the Governors did not shrink from including im their 
promise the hope of recovering for the slaves the enjoyment of a Christian 
sabbath. Their first report records, with apparent approbation, the sug- 
gestions of four West India clergymen on this important point. 

“If, however, we were gratified in discovering, in the Society's first 
communications to the public, such indications of its sense of the essen- 
tial importance of securing a Sabbath to the slaves, our mortification has 
been proportionably increased on finding, in the years which have fol- 
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lowed these hopeful notices, not even the slightest allusion of its own to 
the subject. Its subsequent reports maintain upon it, as far as its own 
yinions are concerned, the silence of death. How is this to be ex- 
plained ? Our solution of it is this. When the Governors of the Society 
first came before the public, it was prior to their having had any specific 
information of the extraordinary state of feeling which pervades the West 
Indies, on the subject of Sunday labour and Sunday marketing, though, 
by one of their own correspondents, who well knew the case, it was said, 
‘It is my opinion, this point will stand unredressed longer than any by 
the planters; and there is nothing by which they are so much offended 
as by an appeal to their conscience on this point.’ In this ignorance as 
to the real feeling of the colonists, when Mr. Canning declared, in Par- 
liament, that it was the intention of his Majesty's Government to abolish 
Sunday markets, and Sunday labour, and to give to the slaves other time 
in lieu of Sunday, the Governors of the Society took it for granted, that 
a proposition so reasonable, and to which the West India body in this 
country had signified their assent, was not likely to meet with any 
serious opposition abroad, and would, as a matter of course, be generally 
adopted. Acting on that expectation, they did not hesitate to give to 
the public the different extracts cited above. But, before another year 
had rolled round, the Society, or at least some of its members, had, very 
probably, discovered that the colonial legislatures, and the colonists at 
large, were determined neither to abolish Sunday markets nor to afford 
to the slaves adequate time, in lieu of Sunday, for cultivating their pro- 
vision grounds. From that moment, at least from a time coincident 
with this discovery, all allusion to the desecration of the Sabbath, which 
did not slip in incidentally, disappeared from the reports of the Society, 
and the reader, therefore, who has not had access to know the state of 
things in the West Indies, might easily and naturally infer, from the 
language and tone of its later reports, and especially of that for 1827, 
that Sunday is observed as in this country, and is a dey, not of marketing 
and labour, as it really is, but a day of repose and religious observance. 
“ This we cannot but regard as a failure in the Society's high obliga- 
tions, and as involving a violation of their pledge to the public, although 
from any sach intention we do most entirely acquit the great majority of 
those who ostensibly manage its affairs. ‘It is for them, however, to 
probe the matter to the bottom, and to explain the canses why the reports 
of such a Society should seem studiously to shun to expose the fact that 
the slaves generally, and the age icultural slaves in particular, are de- 
prived, by the existing colonial institutions, of the benefits of a Christian 
Sabbath ; ; and why they should not distinctly have pointed out and de- 
nounced this evil as being, in truth, the grand impediment, in a pro- 
fessedly Christian land, to the success of the special objects of the 
Society, ‘ the conversion and religious instruction and education of the 
negro slaves ;' an impediment too, which, if it be not removed, must 
render abortive the Society's best efforts to introduce and extend among 
those slaves the light and influence of Divine truth.’ —pp. 310, 311. 


This is the first grand charge against the Conversion Society. 
And the language 1s worthy of the charge which it conveys. ‘The 
writer must have known that the Society no more “ promised” or 
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“ pledged itself” to procure the due observance of the Sabbath, 
than to teach the art of speaking truth. When the Report for 
1823 undertook to show “ the promise rather than the produce 
of its labours,” the obvious meaning of the Society was to say, 
that it had commenced a promising system of religious instruction, 
and that the produce might be expected hereafter. ‘The repeated 
allusions therefore in this paper to “ violated pledges,” to 
“ solemn engagements not discharged,” p,. 313, are all so many 
fictions of the writer’s brain, casually thrown in as a make- 
weight. 

But leaving this verbal unfairness, we proceed to the substan- 
tive charge—that the Conversion Society truckling to the West 
Indians, has ceased to desire that the Sabbath should be kept 
holy—and has even endeavoured to deceive its members and the 
public into a belief that such is already the case. It is unneces- 
sary to specify the facts or arguments by which the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter proves, that the Sabbath ought to be observed, and is 
not observed in the West Indies. For we apprehend that there can 
be no doubt or question upon either point. ‘That some improve- 
ment has recently taken place in some places, we know—and we 
sincerely rejoice at the circumstance. But much, very much re- 
mains to be done; and we know not which most to admire, the 
West Indian who pretends that his country is imocent of all 
misconduct upon this subject, or the philanthropist who calum- 
niates his fellow creatures, by asserting that they are worse than 
indifferent respecting it. 

“ But the Conversion Society has not exerted itself to procure 
the due observance of the Sabbath.” if it be meant that the 
Society has not memorialized Government or petitioned parlia- 
ment on the subject—this is true. For the Society im the first 
place is not a political institution; in the second place, it knows 
that both those bodies are fully cognisant of the facts of the case, 
and fully determined to do what is right. If it be meant that the 
Society has not filled its reports with tragical lamentations over 
acknowledged evils—this is also true. For what good can be 
effected by such a measure? But if it be meant that the Society 
and its agents have neglected to recommend the sanctification of 
the Sabbath, or to confirm that recommendation by religious and 
moral arguments—this is false: and we can prove it so im a very 
few words. 

The passages on the subject of Sabbath-breaking contained in 
the Report for 1823, and so highly commended by the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, were not the declarations of the Conversion 
Society itself, but of its chaplains and correspondents, Mr. Jobn- 
son, Mr. Davis, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Stainsby, and of the St. Kitt’s 
Auxiliary Society. And it will appear from the following extracts, 
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that the principal patrons, promoters and agents of the Society in 
the West Indies, have strongly and repeatedly urged the import- 
ance of the point in question upon the inhabitants of that country, 
from the year 1823 to the present day. 

A sermon preached by Archdeacon Elliott, at Barbados, in 


the year 1827, and published at the request of the vestry of St. 
Michael’s, contains these words: 


“* I must observe in justice to the proprietors, that from the custom of 
entirely supporting their negroes, (which is not the case in many other 
islands,) this part of the population are not obliged to employ the Sunday 
in the cultivation of their provision grounds. The chief impediment 
which at present exists to the due observance of the Sabbath, is the un- 
christian practice of allowing Sunday to be the market-day, The want 


of salutary regulations for keeping it holy in other respects, is likewise 
to be regretted."’"— Appendix, p. 39. 


These are the words of one of the most able and influential 
supporters of the Conversion Society, and since these words were 
printed, preceded as they were by an excellent sermon, Sunday 
markets in Barbados have been abolished. 

In the same year, the Rev. J. C. Barker made the following 
remarks in a sermon preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Grenada Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, an institution closely connected with the Conversion 
Society. 

“* The general neglect of the Sabbath-day, and its perversion among 
us to secular employments, is the cause and foundation of greater ignor- 
ance, vice and mental degradation, than are produced by the joint effect 
of all other offences. ‘This is our highest offence, this is our greatest 
crime—and would God that custom and usage had never sanctioned the 
crime, and spread it throughout the land. For it is placed under the 


ban of God's curse, it is marked with his strongest disapprobation and 
severest threatenings.”—p. 14. 


And lastly, in October 1828, at the very time when the Ant- 
Slavery Reporter, No. 41, was passing through the press, Arch- 
deacon Parry preached and published two Sermons in the church 
of St. John’s, Antigua, ou the Observance of the Lord’s Day— 
the advertisement prefixed to which informs us, that this step was 
taken “in the humble hope of contributing, especially in that 
part of the Christian Church with which the author is by ties of 
duty more immediately connected, to the better observance, both 
publicly and privately, of a day on the due employment of which 
the happiness of mankind, both individual and social, both pre- 
sent aud eternal, so materially depends.” 

The matter was not allowed to rest even here. Mr. Hol- 
berton, the rector of the parish, followed up the example set by 
his Archdeacon, with a sermon aud a pastoral letter on the same 
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subject—copies of which have not yet reached us. It cannot be 
necessary to pursue this question further. We have shown, as 
we undertook to show, that the first charge preferred against the 
Conversion Society is false. But what must be thought of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, who in the teeth of such facts as these 
declares, speaking of the clergy of the West Indies, that 


“It cannot but one day become a subject of awful consideration, 
that they should have gone on witnessing the universal and outrageous 
violation of the Sabbath, and never have opened their lips in the pulpit 
to vindicate the honour of God and the sanctity of his day; never have 
borne their clear and unequivocal testimony against its public and recog- 
nised desecration.” !!!—No. 4], p.314. 


We come now to the second charge, 


“ The second head of complaint we have against this Society is, the 
ignorance in which the public are kept as to the precise nature of the 
education which it is employed in imparting to the negroes, so far as 
it imparts to them any education at all. When in this country we speak 
of educating the lower orders, we may attach various meanings to the 
expression, The most ordinary comprehends reading, writing, and 
some acquaintance with the first four rules of arithmetic. No one ever 
uses the term in its very lowest sense without including such a know- 
ledge of letters as enables pupils to read the Bible with facility. The 
education of the Society whose report we are now considering does not, 
except in a few cases, rise even to this first step in the ladder of learn- 
ing. We do not mean to say that the Society of itself excludes letters 
from its plan of education, but it acquiesces in their exclusion, not only 
without remonstrance but with an appearance of ft apa and satis- 
faction, and at least without a single murmur. Nay, it is only by means 
of incidental notices, and not from distinct and direct statements, that 
we are enabled to collect the fact, that the art of reading is generally 
excluded. The common reader of these Reports, therefore, whose 
jealousy may not have been awakened by circumstances, or whose op- 
portunities of information from other sources may be small, would not 
be led to suspect that, notwithstanding all the multiplied details respect- 
ing education which the Report before us contains, and notwithstanding 
all the busy bustling activity of catechists and teachers of which it gives 
an account, the knowledge of letters is the subject of almost universal 
exclusion from the Society's efforts to promote education among the 
p. 315—319. 


There is just as much foundation for this charge as for the 
preceding one. Upon the institution of the West Indian episco- 
pate, and the consequent extension of the Society's labours 
throughout the West Indies, it appeared that there was great 
unwillingness on the part of the planters to permit the instruc 
tion of their slaves in reading. Without the permission of the 
planters, no instruction whatsoever could be given: and it was, 
therefore, resolved by the Bishops and the Society to teach read- 
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ing wherever it could be done; and in other places to convey 
oral instruction, as the best and only substitute, and as prepara- 
tory to a more complete education. The greatest difficulty was 
experienced in Jamaica, where, with one important exception, 
which we shall consider hereafter, little or nothing was done in 
the way of teaching slaves to read, until the latter part of the 


year 1826, when the Bishop succeeded in establishing a National 
School of Ludustry at Kingston. 


“In this parish there are two schools; namely, Woolmar'’s Free 
School, supported by endowment; and a Free National School of Industry, 
supported by voluntary contributions. In the former of these there are 
71 white children, and 177 children of colour. The admission of free 
coloured children is of late date. 

‘** In the School of. Industry there are 240 boys, 185 girls, and 39 
adults; of whom 100 are slaves, and 350 who had never before been at 
school. But for this school, which has been recently established by the 
Bishop, the blessing of religious education could never have been im- 
parted to this large body of people. 

* The clerical duty and attention of the Island Curate are now par- 
ticularly directed to this establishment; the scholars of which are cate- 
chized by him from 10 to 12 every Sunday morning. In the National 
School the children learn to read; 150 of the boys are taught bandicraft 
trades, and the girls are instructed in needle-work. 

“The Bishop visited the National School in November last, and was 
much struck by the great progress made by the scholars, particularly of 
the Ist class, who all read a chapter in the New Testament distinctly. 
The effect of the children’s pronunciation, both in the large school at 
Kingston and Spanish ‘Town, is very visible; and the natural result of 
the system by which they are instructed. 

“ From the rapid increase of the National School, established only in 
November, 1826, and surpassing every sanguine expectation, it is 
hoped that two branch schools will soon be opened in the Eastern and 
Western parts of the city, which are very populous, and contain inha- 
bitants generally of the lowest classes.”’—Conversion Society's Report, 
pp. 39, 36. 1828. 

Iu the last Report of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, particular mention is made of this school at King- 
ston; and we extract the passage, as a complete confirmation of 
the statement in the Conversion Report, and of our argument 
respecting it:— 


“ The Committee” (i. e. the Jamaica Committee of the S. P.C. BK.) 
** conclude their remarks upon this institution, the principal expense of 
which is defrayed by the Society for the Conversion of the Negroes, by 
observing that ‘ the readiness with which the parents permit, and the 
regularity with which the children attend the school, prove that a spirit 
of industry and a desire of improvement are not so uncommon among 
the lower classes of this island as has been too frequently asserted, and 
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that the countenance and assistance of a benevolent public to institu- 

tions of this kind would be the surest means of securing to the rich 

themselves the quiet possession of their rights and property, and to the 
r respectability and content.’ 

“ But completely as this school has already fulfilled the expectation of 
its supporters, it is still more interesting when regarded as a proof and 
earnest of what may be done under move favourable circumstances. 
The Bishop, encouraged by this view of it, and well satisfied that if 
reading schools are once successfully established on the National system 
in Spanish ‘Town and Kingston, the benefit will not be confined to those 
places, but that an ample nursery will be provided for well-trained 
schoolmasters and catechists for the rest of the diocese, is endeavouring 
to procure a thoroughly qualified master to be placed at the head of the 
Kingston school."’"— Report, S. P. C. K. 1828, pp. 44, 45. 


In the Diocese of Barbados, the chief opposition to Reading 
Schools for Slaves, was found in Barbados itself. But even here 
the Bishop shortly after his arrival, established four Schools for 
the free black and slave population in Bridge Town; the Na- 
tional system was adopted, and all the children were taught to 
read, -A reading school for slaves was also opened about the 
same time in the parish of St. Lucy, by Mr. Harte. (See Con- 
version Report, 1826, p. 25.) In the course of the present year, 
two additional Schools of the same description have been opened 
by the Bishop; and Sunday Schools in which reading is taught, 
have been set on foot by the Rev. J. Pinder, and are well attended 
hy slaves. A passage in the last Report of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, will place these proceedings in a 
clear light; and it will be remembered, that this Report was 
pannenes before the appearance of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 

10. 41, 


‘While this progress has been made in the principal town, a similar 
advance has taken place in the nature and degree of instruction com- 
municated to slaves on plantations. The system of oral instruction by 
Catechists, which was the utmost for which permission could be obtained 
on the Bishop’s first arrival in his Diocese, has gradually prepared the 
way for Sunday Schools, where the slaves are taught to read, which is 
considered by his Lordship as indispensably necessary in order to effect 
any permanent improvement. The plan suggested by the Bishop is to 
obtain the consent and assistance of the proprietors to a system of daily 
instruction in reading upon each estate, and then to assemble the chil- 
dren from several contiguous estates on the Sabbath, for the purpose of 
receiving additional lessons from a Catechist, and of joining in divine 
worship, and hearing a lecture on a religious subject,—the same room 
thus serving the double purpose of a school and a chapel. This admirable 
plan, which, when carried generally into effect, will constitute such an 
immense step in the work of converting and civilising the West Indian 
slaves, has already been entered upon with good success. In St. Michael’s 
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several gentlemen of the parish have not only ex their approba- 


tion of the measure, but bave declared their to co-operate jp 
carrying it into execution, by contributing the materials and labour ne- 
cessary for the erection of a suitable building. In the parish of St. Peter's 
also a Sunday School has been already opened by the Rev. W. P. Hinds, 
and is well attended. Some of the best scholars in the weekly coloured 
Schools will be employed as teachers of reading, and the adult negroes 
will be invited to attend the service, which will be performed after 
school hours by the Catechist."—Report, §«. 1828, pp. 49, 50. 


We take no notice for the present, of what has been done jn 
other parts of the Diocese of Barbados. Enough has been said 
to disprove the assertion that the Conversion Society and. its 
friends acquiesce in the exclusion of reading from their scheols 
not only without remonstrance, but with an appearance of com- 
placency and sattsfaction. 

‘The third charge ts thus expressed :— 

“A third point of defect observable in this Report, and in all the Re- 


ports we have seen of Societies engaged in teaching the negroes, is a 
want of precision and distinctness, or what appears almost like a purposed 
obscurity, in communicating to the public the real nature and amount of 
their labours. We ought to have ier tabular statements, shewing the 
number of pupils who are taught; the particular days and hours of the 
day they are engaged in being taught ; the ¢hings they are taught ; their 
progress in the art of reading, writing, &c.; or whether the teaching is 
strictly and exclusively oral. We ought also to be told distinctly how 
many of the scholars under these several heads are free, and. how 
many slaves. At present the whole are for the most part confounded 
together without discrimination, so that when fifty or a hundred children 
are said to attend a school, for any thing that appears, they may be all 
slaves, or they may be all free. ‘The impression on the minds of unin- 
formed persons would generally be that they were all slaves. ‘The pro- 
babilty is where reading is taught, if the contrary be not clearly stated, 
that they are all free."—Anti-Slavery Report, No. 41, pp. 319, 320. 


We answer by requesting our Readers to examine the Report 
respecting which such assertions have been made. 


“There are niveteen Schools in Spanish Town, of which all but two 
are private, Of the public Schools one is called Beckford’s Free School, 
founded in 1744, to which the Parish School, established in 1819, 1 
now united. At the Free School the number was limited to twenty 
Whites, which number has since been increased to thirty. In 1826 
there were in the Parish School five White and fifteen Coloured Children. 

“ The other is the establishment of a Catechist and 6 Teachers, who 
are paid by fands in the hands of the Bishop of the Diocese. It was 
formed in July 1826; and on the 31st of December of that year, it con- 
tained 184 Scholars; all of whom, excepting 29, were Slaves. In the 
middle of last year the number had increased to 362. Of these 39 only 
are Free; the remainder, Slaves of all ages. ‘The number of those under 
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13 or 14 years is 184; those above this age are 178; consisting prin- 
cipally of the domestic servants (and their children) from the Estates in 
and about Spanish ‘Town.”’—Conversion Report, 1828, pp. 11, 12. 

“The Instruction by the Cathechists is altogether Oral. 

“The total amount on the Catechist’s roll on the 31st of December 
last, was 470; of these 193 were Adult Slaves, 192 Infant Slaves, and 
85 Free Coloured Persons.”—p. 13. “i 

“There are two Schools in the Parish, One a Parish School for poor 
children, which is supported by a Grant from the Vestry, in which there 
are 16 Scholars, Free Persons of Colour.” 

“There are two Schools without the lines of the Parish, which are 
chiefly attended by children belonging to it. In the one there are 20 
Boarders and Day-scholars, all Free and of Colour. In the other, which 
was lately under the charge of Mr. Pinnock, a Catechist appointed by 
the Lord Bishop, there are about 40; thirty Free, of Colour, and ten 
Slaves."’—pp. 19, 20. 

“There are two Schools ; one at Port Maria, supported by the Parish, 
in which there are ]}2 children of free condition ; and another five miles 
from Highgate, kept by Miss M‘Beaa, a female of colour; in which 
there are about 20 children.” —p. 24. 

Having opened the report at the first chapter, and taken these 
samples from the first twenty-five pages, we ask what the Anti- 
Slavery Society could mean, when it declared that “ at present 
the whole are for the most part confounded together without 
discrimination, so that when fifty or a hundred are said to attend 
a school, for any thing that appears, they may be all slaves or 
they may be all free!!” This, however, is not the boldest as- 
sertion which we shall have to encounter and refute. ‘The very 
next is of the most astounding character. 


“ A striking instance of the injurious effect of this vagueness occurs 
at the very outset of the preseut report, where we are told of associa- 
tions formed in the ditterent islands for the same objects as those of the 
Society, so that ‘ there is not, at the present moment,’ it is said ‘ an 
island in the West India colonies without its regular school in full ope- 
ration.” Now when we come to look carefully into particulars, we 
find that the associations spoken of, and which are enumerated in the 
report, are all, not for the benefit or instruction of slaves, but for the 
benefit of the free exclusively, and what is mofe, they are chiefly sup- 


\ by the free people of colour themselves.” — Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
0. 41. p. 320. | 


The associations enumerated in the report, are district com- 
mittees of the Conversion Society, established in various parts of 
the West Indies, and when we come to look not carefully, but 
carelessly, into the particulars respecting these committees, as 
specified in the appendix to the Conversion Report under review, 
we find the following passages, proving most plainly that they 
are not all nor any of them for the exclusive benefit of the free. 

NO. IX.—JAN. 1829. 
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“ The School for the Slaves and Free Coloured Children, of which 
I gave a report last year, continues to proceed with success. The fol- 
lowing is its present state as to numbers :— 

Boys 120, of which 31 are slaves. 
Girls 101, of which 16 are slaves.” 
Conversion Report, 1828, p. 178, 

“ [ have with much satisfaction marked their progress within the 
twelvemonth, particularly in their reading, writing, and repeating the 
Church Catechism—at present there are in the school :— 

6 White boys, and 2 girls. 
33 Free boys of colour, and 25 girls. 
11 Slave boys, and 13 girls.’-—p. 183. 

“| found a parochial charity school established in the town of 
Sandy Point, which is open to the destitute children of all classes, but 
is principally attended by the children of free coloured people and 
slaves. ‘This school is conducted on the National System, and is under 
the charge of Mr> Robert Burt, a coloured man, who has ‘also the 
appointment of catechist in the parish. ‘The number of children on the 
school list at present is 46 free coloured, and 51 slaves, making in the 
whole 106, but there are seldom more than from 70 to 80 in attend- 
ance. The absentees appear to be chiefly among the free coloured 
children, whose parents plead, as an excuse, that they are not able to 
furnish them with clothing.”—p. 185. 

“The Sunday School in Charles Town has gone on successfully 
under Mr. Scott, who is the catechist in St. Paul's and St. Thomas 
Lowland, assisted by the Misses Levi. ‘The number now in attendance 
on this school is one hundred and nineteen, all of which are slaves; 
there are also twenty children slaves instructed in the morning at the 
vestry room: these are such children as cannot attend the larger town 
establishment. Seven children have during the year left this school, 
having been taught to read fluently in the Testament, and having 
received considerable catechetical instruction.”"—p. 195. 

“ The association (namely at Antigua) has engaged to defray the 
annual rent (60/. currency) of a house at English Harbour, appro- 
Sanu as a school-room, and in which divine service is occasionally per- 
ormed. ‘The school is conducted on the National System, and there 
are on the list 70 boys, of whom 45 are free and 25 are slaves ; and 60 
gitls, of whom 34 are free and 26 are slaves.’—p. 203. 


So much for the particulars of the district associations as con- 
tained in the very book which the Anti-Slavery Society assert 
that they have read, and profess that they have faithfully reported. 
If we look any further, the first paper which comes to our hand, 
is the report of the Barbados Association, for 1828, published 


in the Barbadian, September 9th, 1828, from which we extract 
the following passage. 


“And here your committee gladly advert to the advance made in the 
establishment of Sunday Schools, for adults as well as children.’ To 
read the Scriptures is an object of eager desire among many of the 
slaves ; and it is most earnestly to be hoped, that instruction in reading, 
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which has been so long and so successfully continued on the Society's 
estates, as well as a few others in this island, and in many of the other 
colonies, will no longer be withheld—especially when this mode of gain- 
ing sacred knowledge, with the Bible in their hands, is contrasted with 
the uncertain, limited, and transitory instruction, when merely oral, 
depending on the leisure, ability, and patience of another.’’—Christian 
Remembrancer, p. 773. 

And the next is the Second Annual Report of the Barbados 
Society for the Education of the Coloured Poor, published at 
Bridge-Town, in 1828, which contains this statement. 


“ The committee have the satisfaction of stating, that there are at 

sent under instruction one hundred and six free boys, sixty-one free 
girls, one hundred and two slave boys, and eighty-three slave girls — 
making a total of three hundred and fifty-two."’—Second Annua 
Report. 

Lest it should be thought that what has thus been proved 
respecting the diocese of Barbados, cannot be proved respecting 
the diocese of Jamaica, we extract one short sentence from the 
report for 1827, of another stitution established in the latter— 
the St. Thomas’s Branch Association of the Negro Conversion 
Society. The copy from which we quote, bears date the 17th 
March, 1828, and was printed in ndon, for Howell and 
Stewart. 


“ If ever there was an institution adapted to the local necessities of 
any country, or which expressly marks its importance by its simple 
appellation, it is this; A Society for the conversion and religious in- 
struction of Negro Slaves: it implies that there are slaves to be con- 
verted, and that religious instruction is needful for them. ‘This exactly 
harmonizes with our wants.” 


But to proceed— 

* On the absence of all legal sanction to marriage, and of all legal 
protection to connubial rights, as respects the slaves in Jamaica and the 
other colonies, we have already said so much, that we need not now 
enlarge upon it. We advert to it merely for the purpose of saying that 
this sad evil, tainting to the very core the moral condition of the slaves, 
is overlooked by the society, just as it has overlooked the universal 
desecration of the sabbath. Marriages are talked of indeed, but nothing 
is said of their utter nullity in point of law.”—Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
p- 320. 


The charge here preferred against the Society being that it has 
overlooked marriage just as it has overlooked the universal dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, our answer on the latter head might, per- 
haps, be considered a sufficient answer on the former. But we 
cannot part so easily with such an accusation, 

“ Marriages are talked of indeed,”—This talk is to be found in 
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page 3, where it is said that in St. Kitts “ the marriage of slaves is 
recently provided for, and the rite to be performed without a 
fee.” A sentence which to ordinary apprehensions can only 
imply the want of similar regulations in other parts of the West 
Indies. Again, page 39, we have the following sentence, show- 
ing conclusively the importance attached by the Soctety to the 
marriage of slaves, and their readiness to proclaim and recom- 
mend it. 

Sixty couple of slaves were married in this parish by banns during 
the last year, being an increase of marriage upon the preceding year of 
above one-third; a circumstance which has given the Rector much satis- 
faction,”— Conversion Report, 1828, p. 39. 

But we have another observation or two to make respecting 
slave-marriages. ‘The real obstacles to them, of which the Anti- 
Slavery Society appear to be supremely ignorant, shall be noticed 
on a future occasion. ‘The law respecting them as laid down 
ex cathedré by this Institution, may well be called in question. 
The Act passed in Barbados professes to legalize the solemniza- 
tion of marriage between slaves being the property of the same 
owner, and having previously obtained that owner’s consent. It 
is contended, however, upon very high authority, that all slaves 
may now be lawfully married without the aforesaid restriction 
and consent; and the persons who maintain the contrary opinion, 
are certain planters hostile to the religious instruction of the 
slaves. In Antigua also, it is confidently, and we believe truly, 
asserted, that “ there is no law now to prevent any clergyman of 
the Established Church from solemnizing marriage with the con- 
sent of the owners, between slaves cven of different proprietors.” 
—(See the Antigua Weekly Register, Nov. 4, 1828.) 

But has the Conversion Society, or rather have the West lu- 
dian bishops and clergy endeavoured to promote marriage among 
slaves? ‘They have. ‘The Bishop of Jamaica published several 
sermons, in which he condemned the prevailing practice, both as 
regards white and coloured, free and slave, in the strongest terms. 
We cannot at this moment refer to his Discourses, but the fact 
which we have stated is notorious. Another instance, in which a 
clergyman has printed and published an admonition upon_ the 
subject of slave-marriage, may be found in a Sermon by the Rey. - 
D. G. Davis, formerly a Chaplain to the Conversion Society, and 
now a Chaplain to the Bishop of Barbados, preached at Basse- 
terre, St. Christopher’s, in 1825 :— | 

“ Tiow many are there who are inhabitants of all these colonies 
whose minds are yet involved in all the darkness of Heathenism,—who 
are yet bound by the magic tie of Obi's spell—who live and die without 
partaking even of the outward ordinances of Christianity,—who come 
nut to the font to receive the sign of regeneration, —who offer not prover 
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to God, that faith may be confirmed and grace increased,—who, as the 
brutes that perish, multiply their kind without the sacred tie of marriage, 
—who taste not the emblems of Jesu’s dying love,—who have no regard 
to this sacred day of rest and prayer,—whose life is a perfect violation of 
every holy law and commandment,—who, indeed, are as completely 
without God and Christianity in the world, as if there had been no tem- 
ples, no ordinances, no ministers among us.” 

If this were all that we could produce upon the subject of mar- 
riage, it would be reasonable to infer, that the unprinted sermons 
of the Clergy abound in passages similar to this, which may be 
seen ina published Discourse. But there is no necessity for re- 
curring to indirect proof; we have now lying before us a collection 
of Ecclesiastical Papers, printed by the Bishop of Barbados for 
the use of his clergy, and circulated among them as a guide for 
their conduct, in which his Lordship has inserted portions of a 
Sermon preached by himself in 1827, together with extracts from 
various writers, —Goodwyn, Southey, Fleetwood, Berkley, Secker, 
Baxter, and Howley,—all of whom have denounced the existing 
evils in the Slave Colonies, and have held up Christianity as their 
only remedy. And it is thus that the Bishop of Barbados ex- 
presses himself respecting marriage :— 

* Ifthen the mass of our people have never been regarded, nor taught 
to regard themselves as accountable beings, living under laws whereby 
they are hereafter to be judged,—if they have never been taught what 
those laws are, nor the grounds and authority on which they rest, nor 
the fearful punishment denounced on transgression, how can we wonder 
that iniquity should abound, that there should be children disobedient to 
parents, that there should be jealousies among us, and animosities, and 
quarrels, and contentions even unto blood ; that marriage, the holy rite 
which God first instituted in Paradise, and our Saviour graced by his 
presence, and the Apostle, speaking by the Spirit, declares to be hovour- 
able in all men, should be, I had almost said unknown among eighty 
thousand of our brethren, ‘ fellow heirs with us of the same “promises 
and of the household of faith ; that among those others who are free to 
act, and whose example, from the peculiar state of our society, must ever 
be influential for good or for evil, so much profligacy, for by no other 
name can I call those unhallowed connections between persons of the 
same and different colours, should be seen and tolerated; that theft and 
robbery should be so common ; that the evidence of so large a part of 
the population should still be mistrusted for its incompetency ; that ca- 
lumny should find such ready hearers; and that a spirit of worldly 
mindedness should prevail, which leads to an apathy and indifference 
about spiritual matters, which is more injurious to the interests of true 
ase than even the most open opposition.”— Ecclesiastical Papers, 

827, p. 3. 
Respecting the Sabbath, the Preacher asks,— 


Ts that day which God has claimed for his own . . . set apart as God 
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has commanded? ... . . Is there a stop re on this day to the business 
and labours and amusements of the week? Is there, in a word; that ob- 
servance of the Lord's Day which might reasonably be expected under a 


Christian government and among a Christian le? It is with much 

ce. 7 sorrow of heart, but with earnest supplication to the Almighty in behalf 
a oe of this land, that I thus publicly state, what must be stated yet more 
Pie 'y publicly, that, out of a population of more than one hundred thousand 
be. §. souls, not one twenty-ith. at the highest computation, is seen on the 
> ae Sabbath within the walls of the Church... .... It is a painful, an hu- 


miliating, an alarming fact, that may well make every thoughtful person, 
a and above all others the Ministers of God's Word, to tremble within 
ee themselves, lest that denunciation of the Prophet Hosea be fulfilled on 
2 the inhabitants of our land. ‘ There should be lke people, like priest, and 


I will punish them for their ways, and reward them for their doings.’ 
We make no commentary upon these passages.—The com- 
Be ‘4 mentary of the Anti-Slavery Society is comprised in the following 
Be words. 
a “ Tt (the Report for 1827,) has for its motto, an extract from a letter 
72 ie of the Bishop of Barbados, which, in a somewhat different sense from 
pee iy his lordship, we have endeavoured in the preceding pages to reduce to 
i. practice. ‘ Could the public throughout the mother country be once 
oS put in possession, says the bishop, ‘ of what is really doing, and an 

¥ earnest appeal be made to their religious feelings, I cannot think that 
ae means would be wanting to enable the Society not only to support, but 
| | to extend still, and with such alterations as circumstances may require, 
. the present system of religious instruction.’ We believe, on the con- 

: trary, that if the case were understood, means would not be wanting 

: radically to reform the whole of that system. The Bishop of Jamaica 
. a indeed goes farther, and speaks of his conviction of its efficacy ; and bis 
pM mere authority may have weight with some, But we venture to think, 
ae that both he and the Bishop of Barbados would have done more for 
ae their own efficiency and for that of this and every other similar society, 
: ‘ by the single measure of obtaining a Christian sabbath for the slaves, 


Ma iq ‘ than by all they have done, or can do besides; or by all the sums they 


have raised, or may yet raise, for their catechists,”—Anti- Slavery Re- 
ae 3 porter, pp. 321, 322. 

_A word here on the subject of these catechists;’ the Report 
i of the St. Thomas in the East Association, already mentioned, 
3 speaks of them in the following terms. 

fi a? “It may perhaps be expected that your committee should express an 
an opinion as to the efficacy of the system itself, and as to the general ad- 
iF at x vantages of the catechetical mode of instruction. Doubtless next to the 
1; ee knowledge of reading, which must ever be paramount, this of all others 
z nae 4 is best suited to the present wants and circumstances of the country ; 


‘| 28s aad if it be taken in connection with Sunday-school teaching, the united 
“tle f . . . . 
: efect of these simple means promise, under the Divine blessing, to make 


the rising generation, that which must be the desire of every good man, 
‘a people prepared for the Lord.” 
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_ « Let it however be distinctly understood, that your committee would 
by no means consider oral instruction as a substitute for learning to 
read; they regard it only as an admirable channel for conveying instruc- 
tion in the absence of this more salutary blessing.”— Report of St. Thomas 
in the East, p. 13. 


The Conversion Report also contains several good descriptions 
of the manner in which catechetical instruction may be made the 
instrument of conveying religious knowledge. 


“ The Rev. James Waters resides at Iver Cottage, the property of 
Mr. Miller, situated in the Santa Cruz Mountains, and has the charge 
of a district from fifteen to twenty miles long, and from eight to ten 
broad; the population of which, as well as he is able to ascertain, is 
seventy-seven whites, one hundred and thirteen free coloured persons, 
and 4,069 slaves. He attends the estates of Prosper, Malvern, Torring- 
ton, Potsdam, Berlin, and Belle Vue, in regular rotation, and officiates 
in the coffee stores on the Sunday; at all of which the whole of the 
morning service is performed, with a sermon which is subsequently ex- 
plained, and the most important points of religion and morality therein 
contained earnestly pressed upon the attention of the auditors. They are 
then catechized, and have the meaning and nature of baptism, the creed, 
and the obligations of the ten commandments, &c., brought within their 
comprehension, with an exhortation to have them duly observed ; after 
which they are taught a short prayer to be offered up morning and even- 
ing daily ; and the labour of the day concludes with the baptism of those 
who have been prepared to receive that solemn rite.’—Converston 
Report, 1828, p. 57. 

“* Mr. Thomas C. Sharpe has been appointed catechist to this parish, 
an visits several of the estates, upon which he states the children have 
considerably improved: most of them can repeat correctly the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, and part of the Commandments ; and many of them 
have a very good idea of their duty to God and their neighbour, as set 
forth in the Church Catecbism.”— Ibid. pp. 62, 63. 


It is of such a system, confessedly imperfect, and temporary, 
but still not incapable of doing great good, that the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter exclaims, 


“ When he adds, that improvement is making greater and more rapid 
strides every day among the slaves, and that their superstitions decline 
daily ; this must be mere romance." — Anti-S/avery Reporter, p. 322. 

‘* With all this meagreness of instruction, the rector tells us that ‘ a 
decided moral and religious change’ has taken place among the negroes 
since he has been there! ‘This is miraculous !'"—Jbid. p. 323, 


The miracle, if there be one, is attested by men who have not 
yet been convicted of speaking falsely. Willi any one who believes 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter presume to doubt their word ? 

There is one more general head of accusation, and the charge 
is penned in the Reporter’s choicest style. 
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“ The last complaint we mean. to prefer against the Society, is its per- 
mitting the framers of its reports to. make them subserve the purposes of 
a party. They contrive, for by means of a foot-note at p. 3, 
to inform the public, that ‘a bill for the improvement of the slave 

pulation has beak passed in St. Kitt’s: the Sunday market is limited,’ 

low really, if the Society deems it a temporal object, inconsistent with 
its spiritual fanctions, to contend for giving a Christian Sabbath to the 
slaves, they onght not at least to do what they can to impede that object, 
by representing it as in any degree already effected, when it is in no 
degree effected. By the law of St. Kitt’s, which the report designates 
as an improvement, Sunday markets, instead of being abolished, are con- 
tinued and legalized; and neither by that, or by avy other law of St, 
Kitt's, is any time, no not an hour in the week, given to the slave for 
marketing or for labouring for himself, besides Sunday. In St. Kitt’s, 
the legislature, instead of recognizing the sacredness of the Sabbath, has 
legalized its desecration. And this is the act which this Society exhibits 
as an improvement, Even Mr. Huskisson, less sensitive, it may be as- 
sumed, on this point, than the conductors of a religious institution, cannot 
approve of the manner in which the law regulates Sunday markets and 
Sunday labour ; and even his extenuatory remarks are less applicable to 
St. Kitt’s than to any other island in the West Indies.” (No. 38. p. 273.) 

“Again the report takes occasion to inform the public that Sunday 
markets are abolished in Barbados ; but it omits to tell that no time is 
given to the slave in lieu of Sunday. It informs them too, that slave 
evidence is in certain cases admitted, and a protectorate for the slaves 
constituted by law; but it wholly overlooks the fact, that Mr. Huskisson, 
in the letter of the 18th of October, 1827, distinctly states that both 
regulations are almost worthless ; the qualifications of the law of evidence 
being such as ‘ greatly to impair its value ;’ and it being ‘ impossible to 
regard the establishment’ of a protectorate under the present faw ‘ as an 
effectual substitute for the office of protector of slaves,’ recommended by 
Lord Bathurst. Let these specimens suffice to shew the ground of this 
last head of complaint.”— Anti-Slavery Reporter, p. 320. 

If the notice of the alterations in the law of St. Kitts, and of 
Barbados, had been made a substantive part of the Conversion 
Report, some weight might attach to these observations. Aud 
we think that it would have been more discreet not to allude to 
the subject at all, unless it could have been fully explained. But 
the error, if it be one, is venial: the alterations are mentioned 
cursonly and briefly ‘in a foot note,’ and the fact stated is 
strictly true. The Sunday markets in St. Kitt’s are not abolished 
but limited. The Sunday market in Barbados is abolished, and 
though other measures are still to be desired, much good has 
been actually effected. 

As to the framers of the report having made the Society ‘ sub-_ 
serve the purposes of a party,’ itis one of the most groundless 
charges in the work before us. The Conversion Report might 
have been drawn up ina very different form from that which it 
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now assumes. It might have declared what was domg im the 
West Indies, instead of enabling us to ascertain the state of the 
case for ourselves. It might have avoided detail, and put forward 
its own views and opinions, as so many matters of fact. On 
which supposition, there would have been some pretence for say- 
ing, that the report was made to subserve the purposes of a party. 
But let the reader look at the following specimen, remembering 
that the Anti-Slavery Society has cautiously abstained from giving 
any specimen whatsoever, and then let him say by what possible 
process such a report can be made to favour the purposes of the 
planters. 


“ The Parish of St. John is the smallest Parish in the Island of Jamaica, 
iS population is 160 Whites, 600 Free Coloured persons, and 6,300 
Slaves, 

“The Parish Church is_ the only place of Public Worship, and will 
accommodate from 80 to 100 persons. Public Service is performed there 
every Sunday morning ; and Service is likewise performed once a fort- 
night in the afternoon at Worthy Park, the estate of Sir Rose Price,Bart,, 
about 14 miles distant. The congregations at the Church are generally 
small, but are upon the increase, The number catechised on Sundays 
is about 20. 

‘There is a Day School at Shady Grove in Liridas Vale, supported 
by the Parish ; who pay to the Master, Mr. George Moody, 502. a-year 
for the Education of 5 poor Coloured Children, with permission to take 
a8 many more as he may deem necessary. He has at present 14 children 
under his care. 

‘Mr. Stainsby visits Lloyd's Estate once a week, on which there are 
430 Slaves, for the purpose of catechising the children of 12 years o 
age and under. He is attended by 27 boys and 21 girls.”—Conversion 
Report, pp. 17, 18. ) 

After this pattern is every parish in the Dioceses of Jamaica and. 
Barbados, brought under the reader’s notice,—First, there is the 
population, very large,—then the church-room, miserably small, 
then the schools, except in about ten instances out of more than, 
one hundred, totally inadequate to the wants of the people; then. 
the catechetical instruction, which has commenced well, but has 
only commenced ; and of which a general and systematic diffusion 
is still to be effected. These detailed statements are followed by 
a ‘Tabular View of the two Dioceses. The result of which is 
thus summed up in the last paragraph of the Report. . 


“Such is the general view of the System and present State of Re: 
ligious Instruction in the field which is assigned to the Society's | 
and of the assistance which it is, under Providence, enabled to bestow. 
When compared with the progress of any former period, much has un- 
arena been effected in the West India Colonies since a regular 
ecclesiastical Government has been established; but the good which 
has been already done bears no proportion to that which we may rea- 
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Py fa: sonably hope may be effected by continued exertions. In the Dioceses 
ey of Jamaica and Barbados there is a population at the least of 700,000 
Bi rsons ; a majority of whom are still destitute of Instruction in sound 
orals and of the comforts of true Religion. The facts which have been 
recorded shew that the opportunity of assisting them is now before us, 
ae and, by the Blessing of God, hourly improving.”—Conversion Report, 
pp. 164, 165. 
: Zz LB We shall be glad to learn the name of the party whose interests 
- can be “ subserved” by such a declaration as this, 7 
ea. At length the Reporter descends to particulars, and if our 
- space, and the patience of our readers would admit of sucha 
.. proceeding, we should gladly follow him through every parish, 
4 coutrasting his flippant and most incorrect summaries, with the 
particulars actually recorded by the Conversion Society. But a 
sample or two is all that we can afford to give. ‘Take the follow- 
ing account of Manchester Parish, Jamaica. 


“9. In Manchester, some slaves, we are not told how many of its 
16,000, receive oral instruction. A few children learn to read, but 
whether they are freeor slavesdoes not appear.’ —Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, p. 324. 


Having looked on that picture, let the reader now look on 
this— 


*On Sundays, Mr. Hall reads the Morning Service, and a Discourse 
adapted to the comprehension of the Negroes, of whom there are in 
ois general about300 present. After Service he baptises the Infants, and 
as examines the Adult Candidates for Baptism; which he does for many 
a Sundays until he is satisfied they in some degree understand the meaning 
f of the Rite and can faithfully enter into the Covenant. While he is 
os thus catechising and lecturing, there are regularly from 20 to 30 Slaves 

i attentively listening. At the same time, in other parts of the Chapel 
pte | there are many Catechised, and a few learning to read. The former are 
‘a instructed by one or two respectable White Inhabitants, and the others 
ae. taught by a Free Brown Man, 

ay * This due performance of his duties on a Sunday generally keeps Mr. 
z Hall at the Chapel till five o'clock in the evening. Until lately he has 

a on aetmersce | attended at Freetown for the purpose of instructing some 
ag Persons of Colour resident there, but he will not now be able to visit 
them so frequently. On Thursday he attends at Kensworth, and there, 
commencing and ending with Prayer, he Catechises and Lectures about 
60 Negroes. On Saturday he attends at the Chapel for the purpose of 
7 Catechising ; but he is sorry to say that at present there are but few who 
z attend on that day, There is no Parochial School, but he hopes soon to 
establish one in that part of his District where the persons of Colour are 
most numerous, 

*'The Sunday Schools are in no further progress than is above stated ; 
that is, there are a few learning to read, but those who receive Oral In- 
struction are nunicrous. Many who had never been in a Place of Worship 
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before the present Chapels were built, and who knew nothing of Re- 
ligion, now regularly attend ; and, he trusts, they have been benefited by 
so doing. Many can say the Lord’s Prayer, Creed and Ten Command- 
ments; and a few the Catechism. As regards the outward appearance 
and decorum of the lower class who attend the Chapel, there certainly is 
in those respects great improvement.”—Conversion Report, 1828, pp. 
31—-33. 

Under the head of Kingston, we are told that nothing specific 
is said of the nature of the education given to slaves inthe National 
School recently established by the Bishop. If the readér will 
turn to the Conversion Report, p. 36, he will find the following 
words— 

“In the National School the children learn to read; 150 of the 
aré taught handicraft trades, and the girls are instructed in needle-work. 

“The Bishop visited the National School in November last, and was 
much struck by the great progress made by the Scholars, particularly of 
the 1st Class, who all read a Chapter in the New Testament distinctly. — 
Conversion Report, p. 36. 


We are favoured with a tragical commentary upon a fact re- 
ported under the head St. Thomas in the Vale. It is stated that 
the Negroes hold secret nocturnal meetings for preaching and 
worship, and that the effects are very bad. It must be admitted, 
that this information is of very little importance, except for the 
purpose of persuading the West Indians to place their Negroes 
under the care of the Clergy. But the scrupulous writer of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter is shocked at finding that such information 
has been transmitted by a Bishop and a Rector, and he exclaims 
in the simplicity of his heart, “ Alas! alas!” 

But to proceed— 

12. In St. Thomas’s in the East, there is church room for 1,500, the 
slaves being 24,500. On five estates the children enjoy the peculiar 
privilege of being taught to read, and on forty-five other estates the 
children are catechised, so that 3060 slaves receive more or less of reli- 
gious instruction. And, on the whole, through the zeal of its rector, 
Mr. Trew, this parish has exhibited far more of effort and of success in 
the instruction of the slaves than any other in the island.” —Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, p. 324. 

This is the sum total of the information which is communicated 
by the Anti-Slavery Society, respecting St. Thomas in the East. 
Could any human being suspect, from this statement, that the 
Conversion Society has been the great instrument of the 
works which are here described? We have no wish to detract 
from the merits of Mr. Trew; he appears to be a most merito- 
rious clergyman, and doubtless he is incapable of denying or con- 
cealing what has been done for his parish by the Conversion So- 
ciety: it was the scene of their earliest labours. ‘The curates who 
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have worked with him, were their chaplains. Mr. Stainsby 
entered into their service as long ago as the year 1818, and was 
for many years a most able assistant to his rector. Mr. Griffiths, 
the present curate, was employed by them for several years, and 
there is no pretence whatever for believing that the slaves in St. 
Thomas’s in the East could have advanced so far or so rapidly 
as they have actually done without the aid of this Institution. We 
have quoted already from the Report of the St. Thomas's Branch 
Association of the Society for the Conversion of the Negroes. 
Mention is made of that document in the Report under review, 
(Conversion Society Report, p.7,) and though it did not reach the 
parent Institution early enough to be inserted in its appendix, 
the Anti-Slavery Society, which professes to be so well informed, 
ought to have known and noticed its existence and its contents, 
We extract a single passage for the information of our readers, 
reminding them that this 1s one of the Associations, which are, 
according to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, p. 320, for the benefit 
exclusively of the free. 


‘But are additional facts still wanting to demonstrate the benefits of 
your Society, your Committee will adduce one other as incontrovertibly 
yroving its moralizing influence on the community at large. They have 

rnt with feelings of peculiar pleasure, that the increase of the number 
of legitimate negro children baptized, in this parish, during the two past 
years that your Society has been in operation, over the two former years, 
when no such justitution existed, amounts to no fewer than 159; being in 
the proportion of one to vine of the whole number baptized within that 


period.”"— Report of the St. Thomas Branch Association, p. 17. 


We suppose that upon reading this paragraph the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter will turn up his eyes and exclaim, ‘ Alas! alas! 


this 1s miraculous.’ 

The particular account of the diocese of Barbados is, if posst- 
ble, more scandalously faithless than that of Jamaica. It begins 
with an allusion to the Codrington Estate, held by the Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel, in trust for the maintenance of 
Codrmgton College. The Retean says, that Mr. Riland’s 
charges against that Society, respecting its management of the 
manifest “equal boldness, judgment and truth.” If 

e had said that their boldness and truth were equal to the bold- 
ness and truth of his own charges against the Conversion Society, 
he would have been pretty near the mark, as we may hereafter 
take occasion to prove. In the next sentence, he affects not 
to know what the 454 slaves educated at Bridge Town are 
taught.—It was distinctly stated in the Report for 1826, (as 
we have already proved,) that they are taught to read. And 
persons who take so lively an interest in West Indian affairs 
might have remembered or ascertained that fact. It is true that 
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much opposition has been made in Barbados to teaching planta- 
tion slaves to read; but the fears or prejudices of thé Planters 
appear to be giving way before the indefatigable exertions of the 
ion and clergy. The printed sermon by Archdeacon Elliot, 
from which we have altace made an extract, urges the measure 
n his hearers with great force and discretion. : 
Of Antigua the Anti-Slavery Reporter says, 


“In Antigua, much had been done to instruct the slaves long before 
the appointment of a bishop, although ona plan certainly very defective, 
we believe superior to that which now generally prevails. Since 
that plan has superseded the former, things appear to us to have retro- 
graded, The bishop’s new rules have led to the removal of some ex- 
rienced and pious teachers, and filled their places with persons not very 
ft to be religious instructors. Happily the Moravians and Methodists 
have large and flourishing establishments in this island, so that the evil 
of the new measures has to a certain degree been counteracted. But 
even in this favoured island, we hear but of two instances of slaves being 
taught to read, and we have no clear information of the nature and 
extent of the education given to the slaves ; and this obscurity too much 
pervades the reports of other Societies as well as of this. Still great 
good is evidently doing in Antigua.”—p, 325. 


In this paragraph there are five assertions, four of which are 
erroneous and one is true. ‘Things have not retrograded—the 
bishop’s rules have not led to the removal of pious teachers—the 
Methodists and Moravians are not the great counteracters of evil 
—the number of reading schools is not limited to two: but great 
good is doing in Antigua, and precisely by the same means that 
it is doing in St. Thomas’s in the East, namely by means of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Negroes. Is it not a little 
singular, that these two places should be selected by the Reporter 
for commendation; and that in both of them the Chaplains, the 
Schools, the Associations of his detested Society should be of 
longer standing and in greater abundance than in any other part 
of the West Indies? With regard to the first error, we shall dis- 
ee of that when we come to consider the two reading schools, 

Vith regard to the second, the facts are these. The Bishop 
of Barbados consented to place the schools supported by the 
Church Missionary Society, upon the same footing as the schools 
supported by the Conversion Society. The Church Missionary 
Society consequently directed its agent, Mr, Dawes, to nominate 
the different masters to the incumbents of their respective parishes. 
But several of these masters were Dissenters, and Mr. Dawes 
suddenly perceiving the impropriety of Dissenting school-masters 
being employed by a church society, when church schoolmasters 
were to be had, dismissed the Dissenters and appoimted Church- 
men in their places. The Bishop’s rules therefore did not lead 
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to the removal of pious teachers, but the establishment of epis- 
copal authority led to the correction of a gross irregularity, which 
had crept in under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society. 
With regard to the Wesleyans and Morayians, we have no wish 
to disparage their labours ; nor have we any returns before us 
showing the recent increase or decrease of their schools. But we 
have reason to believe that the great exertions of the church and 
the clergy have tended to diminish the number of their scholars ; 
and as it is a question of authority, without the production of 
evidence on either side, we may presume, at this time of day, that 
our assertion cannot well be entitled to less credit than that of 
our opponent, 

But to proceed to the two reading schools—let us first examine 
the Report for 1828, which the Anti-Slavery Society has under- 
taken to review. 

The reader will hardly believe us when we tell him, that it 
makes mention of no less than seven reading schools for slaves. 
' There are first the two National Schools of the Conversion So- 

ciety at St. John’s.—(p. 95 and 69,) “ for coloured boys and 

4 girls whether free or slave :” National, therefore of course reading 

; schools; and again, ‘ on the same plan as the Codrington Schools,’ 

4 where reading 1s notoriously taught, and conducted by a master 

4 * thoroughly conversant with the National system of instruction,’ 
: 


—p. 1038. Secondly, a Sunday School for the free coloured and 
slaves in the same town (p.27,) containing on an average 180 
children; it is not expressly stated that these children learn to 
read, but the commendations bestowed upon their able master 
Mr. Mercer, p. 204, imply as much—and the fact, as might be 
anticipated, is that they do learn to read.—Thirdly, two Sunday 
re Schools on estates, therefore of course for slaves, supported by 
ae the Church Missionary Society, and a Saturday School, of the 
ao same description, in all of which reading is taught, though im the 
Pas: latter not much (p. 100); and fourthly, in the parish of St. Mary, 
a great many of the young slaves can read.—p. 103. Here are 
seven reading schools for ane in the very report, where two only 
could be found; and when it is remembered that the three first of 
these have been established since 1827, the question of ‘ retro- 
2 Grading: may be disposed of without travelling out of the record. 
| 2 ere it necessary, we could produce abundant testimony from 
oo other quarters of the rapid advancement of slave education in 
| Antigua; and the Anti-Slavery Reporter is justified in his fifth 
ie statement respecting the island, for ‘ much good is doing’ there. 
a. We cannot follow the reporter through his accounts of St. Vin- 
ee cents, Grenada and Demerara—but they are not a whit more 
oo! correct than his account of Antigua. Nevis, St. Lucia, Montserrat 
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and Tobago, are omitted altogether. Perhaps the following 
extracts from the Report may account for this negligence. 


“Nevis.—It is needless on the present occasion for the Committee to state 
that during the year 1826, a national school was established in St. Paul's, 
Charles Town ; the master and mistress of which are paid by the Lord 
Bishop. This school has been conducted with considerable success ; it 
has now under instruction one hundred and twenty-seven children, con- 
sisting of fifty free, seventeen slave, and two white boys; and forty free, 
sixteen slaves, and two white girls. Besides this number, nine have 
gone to learn trades, two have been sent to England, as we believe for a 
similar purpose, by their friends, and seven have been recalled by their 

rents.. At this school the children are instructed in every way on the 
plan adopted in the National Schools in England, in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the girls are taught plain work. The Sunday school in 
Charles ‘Town has gone on successfully under Mr. Scott, who is the Cate- 
chist in St. Paul’s and St. Thomas Lowland, assisted by the Misses Levi. 
The number now in attendance on this school is one hundred and nine- 
teen, all of which are slaves ; there are also twenty children slaves in- 
structed in the morning at the vestry-room: these are such children as 
cannot attend the larger town establishment. Seven children have dur- 
ing the year left this school, having been taught to read fluently in the 
Testament, and having received considerable. catechetical instruction.” — 
Conversion Report, p. 195. 

“ Mr. Lyons adds, that he is sorry to state that the Sunday schools in 
his two parishes are not so flourishing as he could wish. In Windward, 
however, there are ninety scholars, who attend the master, one half of 
whom can read.”’"—p. 196. 

“ ‘The Rev. Mr. Pemberton says, that he has great pleasure in stating 
that the Sunday school in St. George's, Gingerland, is going on as well 
as could have been expected; there are on the list the names of two hun- 
dred and forty children. Of this number nearly one hundred can repeat 
the Catechism, about fifty can also repeat it with the broken questions, 
and about the same number can read,’—p. 196. 


Montserrat.—“ ‘There is a large Sunday school in the town, which 
is supplied with books by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; and in which there are five whites, nineteen free coloured persons, 
and two hundred and thirty-nine slaves. It is conducted by Mr. Luckock 
with the assistance of gratuitous teachers and two Catechists."’"—p. 106. 


This is a National School, supplied with books, and conducted 
by a regularly trained master and mistress, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Todd ; 
though by an error in printing the Report, their names are not 
inserted in the proper place. All these schools are passed over 
without notice. 

It remains to expose one more gross misrepresentation, and 
then our disgusting task is finished. Pr 

“ We have alluded to the restrictive regulations of the Bishop. One 
of them is, that Catechists, before being licensed, shall subscribe a decla- 
ration that they shall not preach nor taterpret, but only teach and read 
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what the minister shall direct. | Now this rule seems to nullify the 

end of a West India Catechist’s appointment. He.is not to mterpret to 
the slaves what he reads. If the Catechists are not wholly unfit for their 
office, surely they ought at least to be allowed to interpret what they read, 
to pupils who probably do not know the meaning of a single sentence of 
what they are made to commit to memory. ‘They are thus, it would 
seem, debarred from satisfying curiosity, or solving difficulties; and if 
asked the meaning of the words thy kingdom come, they must refer the 
inquirer to the rector’s next visit. This is going beyond even the Church 
of Rome."’—Anti-Slavery Report, p. 326. 


The declaration subscribed by catechists in the diocese of 
Barbados, is printed in the Appendix to the Conversion Report, 
p. 167, and the clause in question runs thus— 


— , will not preach, nor interpret, vor minister the 
Sacraments, or other public rites of the church, but only teach and read 
on the plantations or other places committed to my care, that which the 
minister of the parish shall direct for the instruction of the young and 
ignorant in the principles of the Christian religion.” 


Can any man in possession of his faculties mistake the mean- 
ing of the word iméerpret in this sentence. ‘The Catechist is 
prohibited from preaching, from interpreting, (or expounding, 
and from administering the Sacrameuts; thatis to say, from inter- 
fering with the peculiar functions of the clergy; he is permitted 
to teach and read that which the Minister shall direct. And to 
pretend tkat in such teaching he is not at liberty to explain the 
meaning of what he reads, is contrary to common language and 
common sense. It should be remembered also, that the form of 
this part of the declaration is not the invention of the Bishop of 
Barbados; it was drawn up at the wra of the Reformation, for 
lay readers in the Church of England, and may be found in 
Burne’s Ecclesiastical Law, under the title, Reader. 

For the present we have done. We are not advocating the 
cause of the West Indian planters; on the contrary, we believe 
them to be deserving of grave reproof: and we fear that they 
will never do justice to their bondsmen, except under a salutary 
dread of British interference. 

They have nothing, however, to dread from the Anti-Slavery 
Society. The writer of the paper which we have examined is 
anonymous, and therefore not responsible ; but the names of the 
leading members of the institution are before the world. The 
speakers at its last anniversary meeting were the Duke of Glou- 
cester, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Sykes, Mr. Noel, and Mr, Cun- 
ningham; and these persons are responsible for the publications 
which they sanction. ‘They are the avowed managers of a cha- 
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ritable society—they receive subscriptions for its support—and 
they allow those subscriptions to be expended in printing and cir- 
culating false and scandalous libels against another charitable and 
religious association, which devotes every penny that it can collect 
to the instruction and conversion of the negroes, ‘The English 
public will not countenance such proceedings as these. The shes 
racter of the Anti-Slavery Society can only be preserved from de- 
struction, by disclaiming the work under review. If the managers 
wish to save their institution, they must give up the writer's name, 
and discard him from their service—if they wish to save their 
writer, they must give up the institution, and the objects which 
it professes to pursue. f 

be able to protect him—for, ‘alas! alas” the secret is already 
known—Mr, Zachary Macaulay is the reputed author; and we 
name him, in order that, if common fame has erred, he may do 


himself justice, by a distinct disavowal of this impudent, ms 
and most disgraceful «vork. 


NO. IX.—JAN. 1829. Q 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 


RELATIVE TO THE CHURCH. 


9 GEORGE IV. CAP. XLII. 


An Act to abolish Church Briefs, aud to provide for the better 
collection and application of voluntary contributions for the 
purpose of enlarging and building Churches and Chapels. 


Wuereas an act was passed in the fourth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, intituled “ An Ket for the better collecting charity money on 

briefs by letters patent, and preventing abuses in relation to such cha- 

rities ;” and it is expedient to repeal the said act, and to provide for 

the better collection and application of voluntary contributions for 

enlarging, building, rebuilding, and repairing churches and chapels in 

England and Wales: and whereas in the year one thousand eight hun- 

dred and eighteen a society was instituted, by the name of “ The So- 
ciety forxpromoting the Enlargement and Building of Churches and 
Chapels,” consisting of persons who had contributed or should contri- 
bute twenty guineas in one donation, or two guineas annually; which 
society, governed under certain rules and regulations, has tended 
greatly to promote the good and laudable objects for which it was 
instituted, and would be enabled to promote the same still more effec- 
tually if the said society were incorporated, with such powers and _pri- 
vileges as are hereinafter mentioned: Be it therefore enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, That the said act of 
Queen Anne shall be and the same is hereby repealed, except as to 
such briefs issued before the passing of this act as are now in progress, 
with respect to which the said act shall remain in force. 


II. [The Church-building Society to be incorporated, §c. &c.] 

IV. [Constitution of the committee. | 

V. (Qualification for members of the society. | 

VIII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That the committee of the 
said society, in the selection of parishes and extra-parochial places to 
which they shall Brant any part of their funds towards the enlarging or 
building of any churches or chapels, shall have regard to the amount 


of the population, and also to the disproportion between the number of 
inhabitants and the present accommodation for attendance upon divine 
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service according to the rites of the United Church of England and 
Ireland; and in giving preference among such parishes and extra- 
parochial places, shall have regard to the proportion of the expense 
which shall be offered to be contributed or raised by such respective 
parishes or places, towards the enlargement or building of churches or 
chapels therein, and to the pecuniary ability of the inhabitants thereof. 


IX. Provided also, and be it enacted, That in granting aid towards 
the repairs of churches and chapels which have fallen into a state of 
great dilapidation without neglect or fault of the existing parishioners, 
and the entire expense of repairing which the parishioners shall be 
proved, to the satisfaction of the committee of the said society, to be 
unable to defray, reference shall be had to the amount of money raised 
by the parishioners by rates or subscription, and to the improvement 
which it may be proposed to effect in the accommodation for the poor. 


X. And be it enacted, That as often as his Majesty shall be gra- 
ciously — to issue his royal letters, directed respectively to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, authorizing the collection of 
voluntary contributions within their several provinces, for the purpose 
of aiding the enlarging, building, rebuilding, or repairing of ss 
and chapels in England and Wales, or in any part thereof, in every 
such case all the contributions so collected shall be paid over to the 
treasurer of the said society, or his order, and shall be employed by 
the said society in carrying its designs into effect. 


XI. [Accounts of the society to be laid annually before Parliament. } 
XIV. [Compensation to be made to the clerk of the briefs. 


9 GEORGE IV. CAP. XCIV. 


An Act for rendering valid Bonds, Covenants, and other assur- 
ances for the Resignation of Ecclesiastical Preferments, in 
certain specified cases. 


Every engagement by promise, grant, agreement, or covenant, which 
shall be really and bond fide made, given, or entered into at any time 
after the passing of this act, for the resignation of any — office, 
being a benefice with cure of souls, dignity, prebend, or living ecclesi- 
astical, to the intent or purpose, to be manifested by the terms of such 
engagement, that any one person whosoever, to be specially named and 
described therein, or one of two persons to be specially named and 
described therein, being such persons as are hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be presented, collated, nominated, or appointed to such spiritual 
office, or that the same shall be given or bestowed to or upon him, 
shall be good, valid, and effectual in the law to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, and the performance of the same may also be enforced in 
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equity: Provided always, that such engagement shall be so entered 
into before the presentation, nomination, collation, or appomtment of 
the party so entering into the same as aforesaid. 


II. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That where two 
persons shall be so specially named and described in such engagement, 
each of them shall be, either by blood or marriage, an uncle, son, 
grandson, brother, nephew, or grand nephew of the patron or of one of 
the patrons of such spiritual office, not being merely a trustee or 
trustees of the patronage of the same, or of the person or one of the 
persons for whom the patron or patrons shall be a trustee, or trustees, 
or of the person or one of the persons by whose direction such pre- 
sentation, collation, gift, or bestowing shall be intended to be made, or 
of any married woman whose husband in her right shall be the patron 
or one of the patrons of such spiritual office, or of any other person in 
whose right such presentation, collation, gift, or bestowing shall be 
intended to be made. 


III. {No presentation to any spiritual office shall be void by reason of 
such agreement to resign. Persons making such agreement not to be lable 
to penalty. | 


IV. [Not to extend to any engagements, unless the deed be deposited 
within two months with the registrar of the diocese or peculiar jurisdiction 
wherem the benefice is situated | 


, V. [Resignation to state the engagement, and name of person for whom 
made. Redignation to be void, unless the person be presented within sit 
months. | 


VI. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing in this 
act shall extend to any case where the presentation, collation, gift, or 
bestowing to or of any such spiritual office as aforesaid shall be made 
by the King’s most excellent Majesty, his heirs or successors, in right 
of his crown or of his duchy of Lancaster; or by any archbishop, 
bishop, or other ecclesiastical person, in right of his arehbishoprick, 
bishoprick, or other ecclesiastical living, oflice, or dignity; or by any. 
other body politic or corporate, whether aggregate or sole, or by any 
other person or persons, in right of any otlice or dignity; or by any 
company, or any feoflees or trustees for charitable or other public pur- 
poses; or by any other person or persons not entitled to the patronage 
of such spiritual office as private property. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


IN 


PREFERRED. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Canterbury, 
Orleston, R. Kent Wm. Thomas. _|ITon. W. Bouverie. 
Kent John Peel The King. 
Bork. 
Cuckney, V. «| Notts. . Palling | Earl Manvers. 
of Rinse York .| James Webber . |The King. 
Elksley,-V... Notts .. W. Hett . . |Duke of Newcastle. 
lastingham, V. . York. Robert Harrison |The Lord Chancellor. 
SE York D. Atkinson . |Vicar of Sheffield. 
London, 
| Middlesex . | Hon. Edw. Grey King. 
Toppesfield, R. .. | Essex . .| C.J. Gooch. |The King. 
Durham, 
Brancepath, R.. . . | Durham R. Richardson . |R. E. D. Shaftoe, Esq. 
Elwick, RB. . Durham J. A. Park . |The Lord Bishop. 
| 
Clinchester, 
| Surrey Wadham Harbin |Wadham Coll. 
Kew, V. and .§ |Provost and Fell. 
Petersham, Ch. | King’s Coll. Camb. 
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Preferment. 


Dundon, in Cath. 


Bath and ells. 


Prebend of Compto 


Ch. of Wells 


Bristol, 


Broad-Windsor, V. 


Chichester. 
the Cath. Ch. of 


Ely. 


Dullingham, V. 


Creter. 


Falmouth, Ry, 


Kentisbeare, R. 
Kenwyn, V. with 


St. Kea, V. 


Northill, R. . 


Preb. of Eastham in) 


5 


Exeter, St. Sidwell, P.C. 


Priest Vic. in Cath.) 
Ch. of 
Ringmore, R. 


Gloucester, 


Brookthrop, V. . 
Gloucester, St. Mary 
de Lode, V. 

St. Catherine,C.destr 
and 
Holy Trinity, V. 


Rudford, R. . 
Sodbury, Old, V. 


Tetbury, V. . 
Westcote, R. 


Hereford, 


Cardeston, R. 
Chancellorship in 


Cath. Ch. of 
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Devon . 


Cornwall 
Devon . 
Cornwall 
Cornwall 
Exeter . 


Devon . 


Salop 


Hereford 


Chichester . 


Cambridge. 


Gloucester . 


Gloucester . 


Gloucester . 


Gloucester . 
Gloucester . 
Gloucester . 


land 


Geo. Shiffner 


S. H. Banks . 


R. H. Tripp 


Hon. W. 
W odehouse 
G. W. Scott . 


Geo. J. Cornish 
E. Trelawney 
A. T. R. Vicary 
G. Butland 


Richard Jones 
John Bishop 


Wm. Wilton 
Mutlow 
John Davison 


John Frampton 
T. P. Pantin. 


Morgan Cove, 
D.C.L. 


County. Preferred. Patron. 
Somerset Wm. Young. Emman. Coll. Camb. 
Somerset Wm. Bowe . . |The Lord Bishop. 
J.J.G. The King (by promo- 


tion). 


. |The Lord Bishop. 


Mrs. Pigott. 


Rev. A. Atherley, as 
Vicar of Heavitree, 


Mrs. Wilbraham. 
Earl of Egremont. 
The Lord Bishop. 


. |Mrs. Darley. 


The Dean & Chapter. 


. |S. Ram, Esq. 


. |The Dean & Chapter. 


The Dean & Chapter.. 


The Dean & Chapter. 


. |Dn. & C. of Worcester. 


Fran. Leighton . 


R. Clark, Esq. 
Rev. T. P. Pantin. 


Sir R, Leighton, Batt. 
The Lord Bishop. 
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annexed 
Stamford, St. 
Stickney, R. ; 
Walcot, V. 
Yaxley, V. 


Llandaff, 


Merther, Divan, R. 
and Winvve, R. 


Morwich. 
Baylham, St. Peter, R. 
and Brome, R. . 
Bittering, Little, R. 
Brampton, R. 
Deanery in Cath. Ch. of 


Dersingham, 


Fakenham . . . 
Holt, R. . 


Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 
Hunts 


Glamorgan. 


Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norwich 


Norfolk . 


Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 


T. Roberts. 


. |Marquis of Exeter. 


F. J. Newbold . 
Charles Tomblin 


Geo. Freer 


R. T. Tyler . 


W. Whiter 


. |Lord Chancellor. 


Wm. Colvile . 
. James Dover, 


John Custance . 


Hon. G. Pellew . 
Robert Collyer } 


J. D. Hustler 


W. Henry Parry 


Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Colwich, Stafford . Geo. Hodson . |The Lord Bishop. 
Coventry, Holy'Trin.Y. Warwick W.F.Hook . |Lord Chancellor. 
Preb. of Hatherton in eo. 

Coll. Ch. of Wol- | Stafford . Wm. Birkett . |Dean of Windsor. iw 
verhampton. . f 
Bishopshll Lichfield . | W. Spooner . . |The Lord Bishop. 
Preb. of Pipa Parva 
Cath, Church of Lichfield . | Francis Blick The Lord Bishop. 
Tilstock, V.C. . Salop W. Renton . Earl of Bridgewater 
Wingerworth, P. C. Derby S. Revell . . . |Deanof 
¢ J.E.N. Moles- |The Archbishop 
Wirksworth, V. Derby worth. Canterbury. 
Wrockwardine, V. Salop G. Lavington. |Lord Chancellor. | ae 
Lincoln, 
Barkwith, East, R. . | Lincoln Thomas Best G. R. Heneage, Esq. ee the 
Clapton, R. with Bedford LDH 
don, V. or D. Hurst . 
ner Great, R. | Suffolk . T. D. Hustler. |Duke of Grafton. 2 ie 
Goldington, V.. . . | Bedford. T. Roy . . . |Duke of Bedford. t+ ieee 
Hoggeston, . Bucks F. H. Brickenden |Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
Husband’s Bosworth, R. Leicester G. T. Maine. Rev. G. T. Maine. : 
Market Deeping, R. . | Lincoln . Wm. Hildyard . |Lord Chancellor. 
Owersby, V. with 
Kirkby and Osgarby >| Lincoln . J. Atkinson . . |Lord Monson. 


Rev. Rich. Loxham. 
Sir G. Heathcote, Bt. 


R. F. Jenner, Fsq. 


N. L. Acton, Esq. 


Rob. Marsham, 

The Kin ng 

The Lord Bishop (by 
lapse). 

Duke of Grafton. 

St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
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Preferment. County. 
(Norwicn CONTINUED.) 
Kesgrave, P. C. Suffolk . 
Southelmham, St. Suffolk 
James’s, RR... 
Southberg, R. - + | Norfolk . 
Stratton Strawless, R. | Norfolk . 
Sudbourn, R. with 
Thetford, St. Mary, P. C.| Norfolk . 
Orford, 
Canonry of Christ Ch. | Oxford. 
[and Regius Prof. of 
llebrew in the Uni- 
versity. | 
Peterborough. 
Manton, V. . Rutland. 
Preston C Northampton 
Weston-by-Welland, 
V. with Sutton Bas- } | Northampton 
Weeden Loys, 4 Northampton 
A 
Rochester, 
Ifeld, R. and 
Nursted, Kent 
Salighury. | 
Chute, V. . | Wilts 
Fuggleston, St. Pe ter, 
R. with Bemerton, V. § | Wilts 
Preb. of Gillingham v 
Major, in Cath.Ch. > Salisbury 


St. David's. 
Lianyre, P.C.and 
Nantmell, 
St. Florence, R. 


Worcester, 
Acton Beauchamp, R. 
Claverdon, V. 
Droitwich, St. An- 
drew, cum St. iy 
Ww itte 

Minor Canonry in ) 
Cath.Ch.of .§) 


Radnor . 


Pembroke . 


Worcester . 
Warwick 


Worcester . 


Preferred. Patron. 
L. J. Moor Sir J. G. Shaw, Bart, 


C. B. Bruce . 


Philip Gurdon 
Edw. Marsham . 


John Conner 
Wim. Collett . 


B, Pusey . 


W.WatsonSmyth 
Geo. Boulton 


Ed. Griffin, Jun. 
J.T. Price . ; 


W. IL. Edineades 


G. Radcliffe. . 
Charles Eddy 


E. C. Ogle 


R. Venables . 


Thomas Salwey . 


W.Cowpland . 
R. Wilde . 


J. Topham 


Henry J. Lewis . 


A. Adair, Esq. 


R. Marsham, Esq. 


. |The King. 


Earl of Albemarle. 


The King. 


G.Watson Smyth, Esq. 
Sir C. Knightley, Bt. 


Lord Sondes. 


Prov. and Fellows of 
King’s Coll. Camb. 


H. Edmeades, Esq. 


Chancel. of Diocese. 
Earl of Pembroke. 


The Lord Bishop. 


. |The Lord Bishop. 


St. John’s Coll. Camb. 


Miss M. A. S, Bourne. 
Archd. of Worcester. 


Lord Chancellor. 


Dean and Chapter. 
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PREACHERSHIPS, &e. 


Byers, Sparkes, to the Episcopal Cha- 
pelof St. James, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
on the nom. ef W. Hughes, Esq. 

- Drummond, Geo. Maurice, to the Epis- 
copal Chapel of St. Marks, Portobello. 

Roberts, James F., presented by the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, to 


the Chaplaincy of their Chapel at Mile 
End, 
Tillbrook, S.,to a Preachership at White- 
hall, on the nom, of the Bishop of London, 
Townsend, R. L., to the Chaplaincy of 
St. Philip’s Church, Liverpool. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Brackenbury, R. N. C., to Marquess of 
Cleveland. 

Fallowfield, Wm., to Mr. Sheriff Booth. 

Glasse, A. R., to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

Hutchinson, W. J., to the Dowager 
Duchess of 
Jebb, M., to the Bishop of Limerick. 

Johnson, J., to the Marquis of Has- 
tings. 
King, R. F., to the Duke of Clarence. 


Lloyd, T., to Viscount Melbourne. 

Monson, John, in Ordinary to the King, 

John, to Dowager Lady Suf 
field. 

Perring, Charles, to Mr. Sheriff Cope- 
land. 

Seagrave, Samuel G,, to the Marquis of 
Northampton. 

Smith, Samuel, to the Lord Mayor. 

Stanton, J., to the Marquis of North- 
ampton. 


SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS. 


Bourdillon, Thomas, to the Head Mas- 
tership of Macclesfield Free Grammar 
School. 

Crofts, Christopher, to the Head Mas- 
tership of Evesham Grammar School; Pa- 
trons, the Mayor and Corporation. 

Grice, William, to the Under Master- 
ship of Horncastle Grammar School. 

Pearcy T., to the Head Mastership of 
Maidstone Grammar School. 


Hickie, D. B., to the Head Mastership 
of Hawkeshead Grammar School, 

Knott, R. R., to the Mastership of Rye 
Grammar School. 

Neyler, Thomas, to the Mastership of 
the Royal Free Grammar School Marl- 
borough. 

St. John, J. F.S. F., to the Master- 
ship of St. Oswald’s Hospital. 


The Rev. Wm. Grant Broughton, M.A., 
of Pembroke Hall, Oxford, is appointed 
to the Archdeaconry of New South Wales, 


vacant by the retirement of the Venera- 
ble J. H. Scott. 
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ORDAINED. 


BATH AND WELLS. 


By the Lord Bishop, October 5, at the 
Palace in the Chapel at Wells. 


DEACONS. 


George Bingham, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Henry Hayman Dodd, M.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Thomas Gordon Penn, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


James Hutchinson, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Edm, Riley, B. A. Lincoln Coll. Oxf, 

John Dixon Hales, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Johu Jebb, B.A. Trinity Coll. Dublin. 


ELY. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel of 
the Palace, Nov. 2. 


DEACONS,. 


Richard Wilson, M.A, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Watkin Maddy, M.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
George Hogge, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Norwich. 


PRIESTS. 


Samuel Horatio Bankes, LL.B. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

James Caulfield Brown, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Fardell, S.C.L. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ralph Clutton, B.A. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas Dealtry, S.C.L. Cath. Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin Chapman, B.A, Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Frederick Field, M.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph E. Commins, Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 


HEREFORD. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel of 
Winchester College, Nov. 2. 


DEACONS. 


S. T. Giffard, B.A. New Coll. Oxf. 

Wm. Bayley, S.C.L. New Coll. Oxf, 

A. Fitzclarence, S.C.L. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

T. Watkins, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Camb, 

J. B. Sill, B.A. Christ's Coll. Camb. 

J.N.R. Kinchant, B.A, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


J. Hughes, B.A. Brasenose Coll. Oxf. 

C. M. Wigley, B.A. Baliol Coll, Oxf. 

C. M. Keselrige, BA. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


By the Lord Bishop, at Eccleshall, 
Nov, 2. 
DEACONS. 


Stephen Aldhouse, S.C.L, St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Clemt. F. Broughton, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas R. Docker, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry H. Franklin, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

Edw. Salkeld, B.A. Triy. Coll. Camb. 

Wa. Sinith, B.A. Magd, Coll. Camb. 


PRIESTS. 


Nicholas Chinnery, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James Greatrex, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Gwyther, B.A. St. John’s Col- 


lege, Cambridge. 
Robert Stammers, B.A. St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. 


SALISBURY. 


By the Lord Bishop, at the Chapel 
within the Palace, on Sunday, the 21st 
of September. 


DEACONS. 
Henry Browne, M.A. Lincoln College, 


Oxford. 

G. C. Jordan, M.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

J.N. Walsh, M.A, St. John's College, 
Oxford, 
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Henry Purrier, B.A. Worcester Col- 
, Oxford, 

William Thomas Wyld, B.A, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Augustus James Brine, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Edmund Waller, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

James Fitzmaurice, B.A. St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Charles Earle, M.A. Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Robert Kilvert, B.A. Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Charles Clifton, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Hooper, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

R. P. G. Tiddeman, M.A, Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Septimus Bellas, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Phelps, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

John Clark Russell, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, 

Thomas Pope, B.A. Trinity College. 

Joseph Medlicott, B.A. Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Noble, B.A. Sidney College, 
Cambridge. 


LINCOLN. 


By the Lord Bishop, in Christ College 
Chapel, Dec. 21. 


DEACONS. 


Geo. James Atkinson, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Robt. E. Blackwell, B.A. Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge. 

John Byron, B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxon. 

John Dymoke, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

John Gibson, B.A. Fellow of Sidney 
College, Cambridge. 
Hoblyn, M.A. Balliol College, 

xon, 
Richard Lee, $.C.L. Lincoln College, 

xon, 

Philip Palmer, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

F. P. Roupell, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard Thomas Welby, B.A. Christ 
College, Cambridge. 
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PRIESTS, 
J. Forster Alleyne, B.A. Balliol Col- oe 
lege, Oxon. 
S. Boydell Beckwith, B.A. St. John’s ie 
B. D. Bogie, B.A. Trinity College, ee 
Dublin. 
Browne, B.A. Queen's College, 
G. J. Assheton Drake, B.A, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
W. M. Caldecott, M.A, Oriel College, 
F. Flowers, B.A. Liacolu College, 
Oxon. 
of W. Gother, B.A, St. John’s College, | 
G. A. Hopkins, B.A, St. John’s Col- le 
lege, Cambridge. 
Geo. Lea, B.A. Wadham College, 
Oxon. 
John Mossop, B.A. St. John’s Colle 
Richard Stainforth, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
W.H. Vernon, B.A. Magdalen Hall, ee 
Oxon, 
Fras. Miles Willan, B.A. Christ Col- ae 
lege, Cambridge. 


John Wordsworth, B.A. New College, 
Oxon. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Church, Dec. 21. 


DEACONS,. 


Wm. Cape, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward Dudley, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

Wm. Harding, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxon. 

J. Harwood Harrison, M.A. Merton 
College, Oxon. 

Wm. Doveton Philpot, B.A. Lincoln 
College, Oxon. 


PRIESTS. 


Archibald M. Campbell, M.A. Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 
- Jas. R. Chaplyn, M.A, Trinity College, 

xon. 

Fred. Edw. Gretton, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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DECEASED. 


State of the Dioceses.—Deatus. 


i 
Preferment. County. Deceased, | Patron, 
Work. | 
Cuckney, V. Earl Manvers, 
and Teverealt, R. Notts George Holt. ; T. Bury, Esq. 
London, | 
Christ Church, Spital- 2) ygiddiesex . | West Wheldale . Brasenose Coll.Oxford 
fields, R. . 
| 
Wlinchester. 
Bramshot, R. Hants John Monkhouse  Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 
Mitcham, Surrey Rich. Cranmer . | Mrs. Simpson. 
Streatham, R. Surrey Herbert Hill . |Duke of Bedford. 


Chester. 
Blackburn, 
St. Peter, and 
Lango, C. 
Wensley, R. 


Chichester. 
Canon Resident. and 
Preb. of Eastham in 
Cath. Church 4 
and Eastergate, P.C. 


Ely. 


Whittlesea, St. Mary . 
Exeter. 


Exeter, St. Sidwell’s, 
St. Edmund, R. and 
Priest Vicar mt 
Cath, Church 
Hatherton, 
Northill, R. . 


Hereford, 


Chancellorship in 
Cath. Church of . 


Lancaster . 


York. 


Chichester . 


J. Costobadie 


T. W. Backhouse 


Chas. Pilkington 


Sussex 

Cambridge. | John Pratt 
Devon J. Marshall . . ; 
Devon Rich. Eastcott . ; 
Devon . J.T. Lawes . 
Cornwall G.T. Plummer . 
Hereford Herbert Hill . 


V. of Blackburn. 
Lord & Lady Bolton. 


The Lord Bishop. 


Rev. A. Atherley, as 
Vicar of Heavitree. 


Corporation of Exeter. 
Dean and Chapter. 


Dn.,& Ch. of Bristol. 
Mrs. Darley. 


. |The Lord Bishop. 
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State of the Dioceses.—Deatus. 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Lich.t Coventry, 
C. . . | Salop John Glover |Sir Tho. Whitmore. 
Colwich, 
cr, | Stafford. | J. Pitchford {The Lord Bishop. 
Lincoln, 
Bengeo, V. . Herts . | J. Lovell Moore |T. B. Byde, Esq. 
Bedfordshire | Wm. Hooper. 
Datchworth, R. . | Herts. C. W. Johnson . |Clare Hall, Cambridge 
Hagworthingham . «| Lincoln. T. S. Whalley. {Bisho Fly. 
Ludgershall, R. . «| Bucks Claudius | Mrs. lartyn. 
Preb. of Sancta Crucis 
om ait Lincolnshire | John Dymoke . Hon, C. Dymoke. 
Dalderb 
Stickney, R ? Rev. R. D. Loxham. 
with Stickford, P.C. 4 Lincolnshire | Robert 
and Hagnaby, D. ‘T. Coltman, Esq. 
Sutton, St. James, P.C.| Lincolnshire | Wm. Walker. |V. of Long Sutton. 
Porwich. 
Barmingham Parva, 
J. aq. &e. 
PC. Norfolk . J,C. Leake The Dean Chapter. 
R. «...| Suffolk . . | Jacob Chilton , |J. Chilton. 
lidgate, R. Duke of Rutland. 
Little Bradley, R. Suffolk . . | John Isaacson } W&C.Lampril, Esqrs. 
Cowlinge, P. C. Henry Usborne, Esq. 
Marketshall, R. Norfolk . | Horat. Dashwood |J. It, Dashwood, Esq. 
with Caistor, | 
St. Marys?) Norfolk . . | Gooch Fowell . | Earl of Albemarle. 
Orford. 
Canonry of Christ Ch. | Oxford . Alex. Nicolt. . ‘The King. 
and Reg. Prof. of cbf 
lebrew in the Uni- 
North Stoke, ts, 
with Ipsden, ¢ \ 
Oxford . W.H. Wright . t. John’s Coll. Camb. 
ren, PC. .... | 
Peterborough. | 
Braybrooke, R. and Northampt. | Robert Young . aie Young, Eaq. 


Great Creaton, R. 


Mrs, 


ge 
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State of the Dioceses. —Deatns. 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Rochester. 
Higham, Vv... . | Kent | Rd. Hargreaves . |St.John’s Coll. Camb, 
Iloo, All Saints, v. .| Kent . | Wm. Douthwaite | Dean and Chapter, 
Salisbury. | 
Canonry in Cathedral * Dean and Canons of 
Chess of Windsor : Berks . Geo. Champagne ; Windsor, 
Dauntsey, R. Wilts Geo. Bissett. ; of 


and Malmesbury, V’. 
Easton, F.C. . . 


Gdlorcester, 


Droitwich, St. An- a 
drew, cum St. Mary, 


Witten, R. ‘4 


Wilts 


Worcester . 


J.T. Lawes . 


Jonathan Jaques 


The King. 
Earl of Aylesbury. 


Lord Chancellor. 


Name. Residence. County. 

Brooksbank, J. S. ........ -. «++ Middlesex. 
Bruce, Wh cece odbc ceba ..+-. Gloucester. 
Chapman, T. ............ Wandsworth ....... +++ Surry. 


Churton, W. R. 


Cruikshank, D. 


Fellow of Oriel College .......... Oxford. 
Hants. 


Cullen, John Stockport Chester. 
Davidson, Joseph ........ Portland Middlesex. 
Ellershaw, Christopher .... Folkingham ........ Lincoln. 
Grave, Archibald ........ Portobello. 

Howell, Richard .......... Chipping Sodbury ...........++-- Gloucester. 
Haghes, William Hooker .. Smeeth-hill ............ 
Lefebere, C. eet London eeeses Middlesex. 
Mee, Jobn Rector of Chantelly ..... Armagh. 
Miles, William .......... Kidderminster ...... 
Bengeo....... one cece Herts, 
Procter, James St. Helen's ..... 90000 cane 
Sedgley ......00- as 00 
Robertson, Alexander... .... Mast. of Bampton Grammar School, Oxford. 
Rous, Hon. Geneva. 

Spilsbury, Thomas ........ Downend ........00see0e+eee0e+ Gloucester. 
Beaumaris ........-. Anglesea. 
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MARRIED. 


Adcock, James, M.A. Head Master of the Grammar School, Lincolu, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late J. Rainey, Esq. Spilsby. 

Allen, H. M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford, to the Hon. Anne Caroline Fitzroy, 
sister of Lord Southampton. 

Baker, Henry de Foe, Vicar of Greetham, Rutland, to Harriet, second daughter of 
the late H. Boulton, Esq. of Geddington, Northamptonshire. 

Rarron, J. A. of Stanmore, Middlesex, to Emily, yougest daughter of J. Geoghe- 
gan, Esq. of Leeson Street. 

Beckwith, Thomas, of Clay next the Sea, to Harriet, second daughter of the late 
J. S. Taylor, Esq. of Dilham, Norfolk. : vo 

Belfrage, Dr. at Edinburgh, to Margaret, second daughter of the Jate Richard Gar- 
dener, Esq. Comptroller of the Customs, | 

Blake, R. F. Rector of Bradfield, Norfolk, to Eleanor Sarah Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late W. Hoey, Esq, of Dungartown, Wicklow. 

Bower, Edward, M.A. Rector of Closeworth, Somerset, to Elizabeth Anne, second 
daughter of T. B. Bower, Esq. of Iwerne House, Dorset. 

Brown, T. P. Rector of Gratwich, Staffordshire, to Sophia, daughter of J. Diddle, Esq. 
of Monksilver, Somerset. 

Birmester, Alfred, Rector of Mickleham, Surrey, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of 
T. Daniell, Esq. 

Carpenter, C. at Falmouth, to Miss C. Symonds, daughter of the late E. Symonds, Esq, 
of that place. 

Clarke, Anthony James, M.A. Minister of St. Peter’s, Birmingham, to Elizabeth, only 
surviving daughter of the late G. Langton, Esq. of Langton, Lincoln. 
Cobb, S. W. Rector of Igtham, Kent, to Frances Augusta, widow of the late George 
Agustus Legge, and eldest daughter of B. Atkins, Esq. of Braywick Grove, Berks. 
Cockayne, Rev. Dr. Rector of Dogmersfield, Hents, to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the late R. Bayard, of Stabbington House, Hants, 

Collins, Vernon, son of the Rev. John B. Collins, of Trewardale, Cornwall, to Miss 
Harriet Rawlings, of Padstow, in the same county. 

Colpoys, J. A. Rector of North Waltham, Hants, to Anne, eldest daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Chester. 

Corser, Thomas, Vicar of Norton, Northamptonshire, to Miss E. Lyon. 

Croft, Thomas, H. Vicar of Hulton Bushel, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R, J. 
Thompson, Esq. of Kirby Hall. 

Crump, Henry John, of Weymouth, Dorset, to Susannah, daughter of W. Hubbard, Esq. 
of Crockerton. 

Davidson, J, N. of East Harptre, Somerset, to Charlotte, second daughter of T. G. 
Branston, Esq. of Skreens, Essex. 

Davidson, Thomas, B.A of Ipswich, to Harriett, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Armitstead, of Cranage Hall, Cheshire. 

Edwards, William, of Kennington, to Mrs, B. Burchell, of Grafton Street East, Fitzroy 
Square. 

Jenkins, W. Vicar of Sidmouth, Devon, to Miss Banger, only daughter of T. Banger, 


eee R., M.A. Rector of Lavenham, Suffolk, to Mary Ann, daughter of George 
Cubitts, Esq. of Catfield, Norfolk. 

Greens, George Rowney, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to Eleanor, third 
daughter of the Rev. George Clark, Gayton. 

Gresley, W. of Lichfield, to Anne Wright, only child of the late J. B. Scott, Esq. of 
that City. 

Hall, W. J. Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. Herbert Jeffreys, Vicar of Lite Wakering, Essex. 

Hare, Henry, of Courtisknowle, to Catherine Trelawney, third daughter of the late 
George Collins, Esq. of Ham. 

Law, P, C. to Fanny, second daughter of the late Right Rev. Alexander Arbuthnot, 
Lord Bishop of Rillaloe. 


Leslie, John, of Trinoleague, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late J. Trevers, Esq. 
of Betterstown. 
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240 Clergymen married. 


Leech, John Langton, M.A. Vicar of Arkham, Westmoreland, to Elizabeth Frances, 
eldest daughter of the late Samuel Poole, Esq. of Wavertree. 

Leigh, Edward Trafford, M.A. Rector of Cheadle, Cheshire, to Frances, only daughter 
of the late John Bariow, of Middlethorpe, Esq. 

Lioyd, James, Rector of Poolleron, to Miss Levitt, eldest daughter of the Rev. James 
Levitt, Rector of Carmose, Pembrokeshire. 

Longe, Robert, of Coddenbam, to Margaret Douglas, third daughter of the Rev, 
Charles Davy, Rector of Barking. 

Maingy, James, B.A. of Rognette House and of Guernsey, to Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of Major-General Beckwith. 

Morris, Richard, B.A, of Stratford-upon-Avon, to Mary Anne, relict of the late James 

ts a, wh a M.A. Perpetual Curate of Wokingham, Berks, to Marian, youngest 
daughter of the late T. F. Forster, Esq. of Walthamstow, Essex. 

Murray, D. R. Rector of Brampton, Brian, Herefordshire, to Frances, third daughter 
of Johu Portal, Esq. of Freefolk House, Hants. 

Nicoll, Thomas, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Mrs. Kett, widow of the late Rev. 
H. Kett, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Ottey, G. F., M.A, of Westwood, Kent, to Jane Charlotte, second daughter of the late 
Charles Monro, Esq. of Chandos Street, Cavendish Square. _ 

Pattison, J. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late J. Lee, Esq. of Shrewsbury. 

Pegus, F. E, to Julia, eldest daughter of C. Thompson, Esq. of Round Coppice, Bucks. 

Pickworth, Charles, of Worcester College, Oxford, to Harriett Sarah only daughter 
of the Rev. H. Sainsbury, Rector of Beckington and Standerwick. 

Prodgets, Edwin, B.D. of Trinity College, Oxford, to Caroline, daughter of John 
Biades, Esq. of Brockwell Hall, Surrey. ; 

Pyne, Rev. William, M.A. Rector of Oxted, Surrey, to Mary, only daughter of 
G. W. Smyth, Esq. of Green Street, Grosvenor Square. | 

Rathbone, Jobn Egerton, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Vicar of Romford, 
Essex, to Arabella, second daughter of the late Edward Francis Colston, Esq. of 
Filkins Hall, Oxfordshire. 

Risley, W. Cotton, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Susan, daughter of the 
late Robert Wells, Esq. of Prior's Marston, Warwickshire. 

Round, J. G., M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, to Elizabeth Martha, daughter of the 
Rev. Johu Lewis, Rector of Gillingham, Norfolk. 

Ranking, George, of Ipswich, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the Jate Thomas. Mait- 
land, Esq. of Lyadbnrst, Hants. f 

RJ. Vicar of Saaith, to Maria Charlotte, daughter of Vice-Adwiral 

allard, 

Stowell, Hugh, of St. Stephen’s, Manchester, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late R. J. 
D, Ashworth, Esq. of Strawberry Hill, near Manchester. 

Strong, Edwand, B.A. of Oxford College, Oxford, to Sarah, eldest davghter of the late 
John Coulson, Esq. of Clifton Wood. 

Sutton, Thomas, of Warnflect, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. F. Flowers, 
Rector of Partney. 

Thelwalis, A. S., M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Georgianna Anne, eldest 
daughter of J. Tahourdin, Esq. ; 

Tiddeman, R. P. G. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, to Elizabeth Frances, second daugh- 
ter of R. Hilliard, Esq. of Stockwell, Surrey. 

Jobn, of Gravesend, to Miss E. Chegner, only daughter of Chegner, Esq. 
of Lynn. 

Téensed, R.L., B.A. of St, Mary Hall, Oxford, to Helen, daoghter of Richard 
Wood, Esq. of Beech Hall, Macclesfield. 
Vivian, C. P. of Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, to Grace Ante, second “daughter 

of Lieutenant-General Aylmer, of Walworth Castle, Durham. 
Walters, Edward, Vicar of Langton near Horncastle, to Anne, third daughter of, George 
Pyemont, Esq. of Pontefract. 
Walker, T, H, Vicar of Swke Gifford, Gloucestershire, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
Rev. H. Stevens, Rector of Bradfield, Berks. — 
Waters, R. J. Minor Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. James Thorold, Rector of Kenicott, Oxford. : : 
Worthington, J.W. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Jolia Mary, eldest daughter 
of D. Mazzinghi, Esq. of Green Strect, Grosvenor Square. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY BY 
ACCUMULATION, 


Oct. 30. 
Arthur Benoni Evans, St. John’s College. 


Dee, 11. 
Rev. Clement Madeley, Brasenose Col- 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Nov. 28. 
Hon. and Rev. George Pellew, B.D. 
Corp. Christi Coll. 


Dec. 17 (last day of Michaelmas Term.) — 


Rev. Wm. Wheeler, late Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 

Rev. T. Arnold, late Fellow of Oriel 
College. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 


Oct. 30. 
Rey, Daniel Francis Warner, Magdalen 
Hail, 


Nov. 27. 
Rev. Edw. Burton, late of Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 
Hon. and Rev. Geo. Pellew, Corp. 
Christi Coll., Grand Compounder. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Oct. 9 
Rev. Horatio Todd, Queen’s College. 
Rev, Jacob Ley, Student of Christ Ch. 


Oct. 16. 
Rev. Henry Wintle, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. William Thorpe, Merton College. 


Oct. 23. 
Rev, Thomas Archer Bewes, Exeter 
College. 


NO. IX.—JAN. 1829, 


Rev. Matthew Robert Scott, Exeter 
College. 

Charles Hope Maclean, Balliol Coll. 

William Leyland Woods, St. John's 
College. 

Thomas Vores, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 


Oct. 30. 

Edward Rose Breton, Queen’s College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Thomas Partington, Student of Christ 
Church, 

Rev. J. Justice, Christ Church. 

Rev. Jas, P. Matthews, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. W.S. Dear, Wadham College. 

Rev. Samuel Fox, Pembroke College. 

Rev. Robert Appleton, Pembroke Coll, 

Same day the honorary degree of 
M.A. was conferred on George Cotes, 
Scholar of Trinity College, the successful 
candidate for a Writership in India, given 
by the Right Hon. Chas. Watkins Wil- 
liams Wynn, as a prize for competition 
among the junior members of the Uni- 


versity. 
Nov. 3. 
Rev. Henry Vere Hodge, Exeter Coll. 


Nov. 13. 
Rev. W. J.C. Staunton, Magdalen Coll, 
Wa. Smythe, Student of Christ Ch, 
Rev. F. ji Faber, Scholar of University 


College. 
Nov. 20. 


Wm. Ramsden, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev. W. H. England, Pembroke Coll. 
Grand Compounder. 

Rev. R. L. Townsend, St. Mary Hall. 
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Jas. Alex. Auldjo, Pembroke College. 

Rev. Jas. Eve leigh, Worcester Coll. 

Gee. Dowell, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Edw. Duncombe, Brasenose Coll. 

Johan Taylor, Brasenose College. 

Nov. 27. 

Rev. Wm. Scarborough, Christ Church. 

Rev. Fras. Chas. Alderman, Exeter 
College. 

Rev. Wm. Badaall, Brasenose College. 


Dec. 4 
Rev. John Still, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. Edward Latwyche Davies, Jesus 
College. 
Narwood Tucker, Scholar of Balliol 
College. 
Rev. Wm. Compton, Trinity College. 
Dec . 
Rev. Jas. Buckingham, St. Mary Hall, 
Grand Compounder. 
Rev. Thos. Hornby, Brasenose College, 
Grand Compounder, 
Rev. John Barton, St. Mary Hall. 
Edw. Lowth Badeley Brasenose Coll, 
Rev. Chas. Verney Shuckburgh, Trinity 
College. 

Dec. 17 (last day of Michaelmas Term.) 
Rev. John Hinekley, St. Mary Hall, 
Richard Neweombe Gresley, Student 

of Christ Charch. 
Rev. Rice Rees, Scholar of Jesus Coll, 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Oct. 9, 
William Davies, St. Edmund Hall. 
John Matthews, Christ Church. 


Oct. 16. 
John Fisher Turner, 
Worcester College. 
Thowas Lingen Allen, Worcester Coll, 
James John Farquharson, Christ Ch. 
Osbert Denton Toosey, Lincoln Coll. 
Rufus Hutton, Exeter College. 


Oct. 23. 

John Grifith Cole, Fellow of Excter 
College. 

Charles Archer Houblon, Christ Ch. 

John Robert Kenyon, Christ Church. 

Same day the Rev. Wm. Palmer, B.A, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated 
of Magdalen Hall. 

Oct. 

Thes. Clements Pars, Christ Church, 
Grand C ompounder, 

Thos, Octavius Fole Qoeen *s College. 

Mephen Ralph Spicer, Wercester Coll. 

Chatkes Backuer, Wadham Colle ‘ge. 

George Cooper, Wadham College. 


Exhibitioner of 


Proceedings of the University of Oxford. 


Nov. 5. 
Evan Pugh, Jesus College. 
Chas. Wm. Arnott, Exeter College. 
Nov. 15. 
Rev. Johu Davis, St. Edmund Hall. 
Thos. Clutton, Fellow of New Colle 
Chas. Uradshaw Bowles, Exeter Coll. 
Thos, Parry, Wadham C ollege. 
John B. Harris, Trinity College. 
Wu. Robt. Browell, Scholar of Pem- 
broke College. 


Nov. 20 

Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart, Christ Church, 
Grand Compounder, 

Henry Clark, Worcester College, Grand 
Compounder, 

Ayscough Fawkes, Brascnose College, 
Grand Compouider. 

Thos. Fred. Dymock, Baliol College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Jas. Hare Wake, Queen’s College. 

John Atkinson Fulton Michel, Scholar 
of Queen’s Coll, 

Chas. Adams Bush, Queen’s College. 

John Marten Butt, Magdalen Hall, 

John Wm. Watts, Magid: alen Hall. 

Hon. Arthur Lascelles, Christ Charch, 

Wim. Boulton, Christ Charch, 

‘Thos. Bevan, Balliol College. 

David John George, Scholar of Jesus 
College. 

Thos. Edmondes, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 

John Hockin Cartwright, Exeter Coll, 

Chas. Orlando Fletcher, Exeter Coll, 

‘Thos, Mertou College. 

Henry S.C. Crook, Lincoln College. 

Wim. Fa arwell, Trinity College, 

Rich. H. Harrison, Trinity College. 

Eaiw, A. Davies, St. John’s College. 

Robt. Guppy, Pembroke College. 

Danicl Dobree, Scholar of Pembroke 
College. 

Nov. 97. 


Wm. Hall Graham, Exeter College, 
Grand Compounder. 
John James, Queen’s College. 
Isaac Urban Cooke, St. Edmund's 
= 
Henry John Hutton, Magdalen Hall. 
Thos. Humpbreys, Jesus College. 
‘Robt, Billing, Worcester College. 
Alex. Reuben Mangin, St. Alban Hall. 
Jos. Laing, University College. 
John Papillon, University College. 
Edward Eyre, Postmaster of Merton 
College. 
Robey Eldridge, Wadham College. 
Geo. Wm. Mahon, Pembroke College: 
Chas. Mackenzie, Pembroke College- 
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Thos. Mozley, Oriel College. 

Todd Thos. Jones, Oriel College. 
Sackville Usher Bolion Lee, Oriel Col. 
Edw. Thos. Daniell, Balliol College. 
Thos. Benj. Hobhouse, Balliol College. 


Dec. 4 

David Pugh, Balliol College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Wm, Williams, Queen's College. 

Joha Williamson, Balliol College. 

Joseph E. Riddie, St. Rdmund Hall. 

Morgan Jones, Jesus College. 

Rich. Walker Thowlinson, University 
College. 

Rich, Palmer, Worcester College. 

Roland Smith, St. John’s College. 

Henry Samucl Sayce, Pembroke Coll. 

William Turbitt, Pembroke College. 

Henry Teush Hecker, Trinity College. 

Robt. Martyns Ashe, Trinity College. 

Fras. Warre, Oriel College. 

Jobu Henry Philipps, Oriel College. 

Chas. Buchanan Pearson, Oriel Coll, 


Dec. 11. 

Henry Griffin, Queen’s College. 

Geo. Coxe, Magialen Hall. 

John Meredith, Christ Charch. 

Philip de Malpas Egerton, Christ 
Church. 

Wm. John Crichton, Postmaster of 
Merton. 


Dec. 17, (being the last day of Mich, Term.) 
Francis Knyvett Leighton, demy of 
Magdalen College. 
Charles Hinde, Exeter College. 
Thomas Morton Gosling, Scholar of 
Brasenose College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Oct. 25. 

The Hon. Philip Henry Abbot, M,A, 
Student of Christ Church, and Vinerian 
Fellow. 

Rev. Charles Awdry, Fellow of New 
College. 


Dec. 17, (being the last day of Mich, Term.) 
Rev. James Buckingham, St. Mary 
Hall, Grand Compounder. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 


INTELLIGENCE, 
Oct. 8. 

The Rev. John Collier Jones, D.D. 
Rector of Exeter College, was nominated 
Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year, and 
approved by convocation. 

The Vice-Chancellor nominated, as his 


‘Pro-Vice-Chancellors, G. W. Hall, D.D. 


Master of Pemb, Col. ; Rd. Jenkyus, D.D, 
Master of Bal. Col.; G. Rowley, D.D, 
Master of Univer, Col.; A. T. Gilbert, 
D.D. Princ. of Bras. Col. 


Oct. 17. 

The Hon, Philip Henry Abbot, M.A. 
Student of Christ Charch, was unani- 
mously elected a Fellow, on the founda. 
tion of Mr. Viner, in the room of Mr, 
Burton, of Exeter College, deceased, 


Oct. 23. 
The Rev. Robert Eden, M.A. and 
Scholar of Corpus Christi Col. was nomi- 
nated one of the Masters of the Schools, 


Oct. 50, 

Edmund Hammond, M.A. Scholar of 
University College, on Sir Simon Ben- 
nett’s foundation, was clected Fellow of 
that Society on the same foundation, 


Nov. 3. 

The nomination of the Rev. John 
Henry Newman, M.A. and Fellow of 
Oriel College, as a Public Examiner in 
Literis Humanioribus, was approved in 
convocation. 

Nov, 10. 

Awbrose Goddard Lethbridge, B.A. was 
admitted Actual Fellow of All Souls Col- 
and Wm. Reginald Courtenay, 
S.C.L. of Christ Church; and George 
Cary Elwes, B.A. of Trinity College, 
were admitted Founder’s-Kin Fellows ; 
and Fred. Gooch, $.C.L. of Christ 
Church, John Robt. Kenyon, $.C.L,. of 
Christ Church, and Norman Hilton Mac- 
dovald, S.C.L. of Oriel College, were 
admitted Probationary Fellows of the 
above Society. 

Nov. 20. 

The Rev. John Besly, M.A. Fellow of 

Julliol College, was to the 
Office of Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian. 


Nov, 28, 
Mr. John Douglas Giles was elected 
an Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi Coll. 


Nov. 29. 

Mr. Herman Merivale, B.A. of ‘Trinity 
College, and one of Dean Ireland’s Scho- 
lars, was elected Fellow of Balliol Coll.; 
at the same time Messrs. W. Churton- 
E. Wilmot, and H. Herbert, were elected 
to open Scholarships, and Messrs. Wick- 
ham and Wentworth to Exhibitions limit. 
ed to the county of Somerset and city of 
Oxford respectively. 


Dee, 4. 
The nomination of the following gen- 
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tlemen to the Office of Select Preacher 
was respectively approved in convocation : 
The Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D. President 
of St. John’s Coll.; the Rev. Wm. Jocelyn 
Palmer, B.D. of Brasenose Coll.; the 
Rev. Wm. Mills, B.D. Fellow of Magda- 
len Coll. ; the Rev. Johu Keble, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel Coll.; and the Rev. J. L. 
Richards, M.A. of Exeter Coll. 


Dec. 6. 

J. W. S. Donnison, and G, Y. Robson. 
were elected Scholars of University Col- 
lege on the Yorkshire foundation. 

Mr. C. Waring Faber, M.A. and Scho- 
lar of University College, has been elected 
Vinerian Scholar, in the room of the Hon. 
Philip Henry Abbott, M.A. Student of 
Christ Charch, recently elected a Vine- 
rian Fellow. 

Mr. Wm. Robt. Browell, and Mr. Geo, 
Wm. Mahon, were admitted Fellows of 
Pembroke College on the Tesdale founda- 
tion, 

Dec. 24. 

Mr. C. W. Bingham was admitted 
Founder's Kin Fellow of New College. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
Canon Students of Christ Charch :— 
Messrs. C. Woodcock, H. Blackhall, W. 
H. Howley, E, J. Paget, C. W. Puller, 
B. Harrison, C. Baring, and J. W. Joyce; 
at the same time, Messrs R. J. Phillimore, 
T. Chamberlain, M. H. Marsh, and H. 
A. Jeffreys were admitted Students of the 
same Society, having been elected in 
May from Westminster College. 

TERMS FOR 


Lent Term. «+ begins Jan, nis April 
taster Term... begins Apr. @9.... ends Jane 
Term... begins June ... ends July 
Mich. Term eee begins Oct. 10,... ends Dec. \7 


The Act willbe July 7. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


LITERS HUMANIORES. 


First Class. 
Johnson, George Heary Sacheverell, 
Queen's College. 

Puller, Christopher, Christ Church. 
Riddle, Jos, Esmond, St. Edmund Hall. 

Second Class. 
Bevan, Thomas, Balliol College. 
Browell, Wm. Robt. Pembroke Coll, 
Childers, Charles, Christ Church, 
Crichton, Wm. Merton College. 
Dymock, Tho. Fred. Balliol Coll, 
Hobhouse, Tho. Ben}. Balliol Coll. 
James, John, Queen's College. 
Leighton, Fra, Knyvett, Magdalen Coll. 


Marriott, Geotge Robert, Oriel Coll. 

Newbold, Clement Madeley, Brase. 
nose College. 

Palairet, Richard, Worcester College, 

Pearson, Chas. Buchanan, Oriel Coll, 

Trench, Francis, Oriel College. 


Third Class. 

Ashe, Robt. Martyn, Trinity College. 
Boulton, William, Christ Church. 
Butt, John Marten, Magdalen Hall. 
Dry, Thomas, Merton College. 
Eldridge, R. Wadham College. 
George, David John, Jesas College. 
Glynne, Sir Stephea Richard, Bart, 

hrist Church, 
Grundy, Geo. D., Brasenose College. 
Hill. Geo. Dalgarno, Trinity College. 
Jaqaes, Wm. St. Alban’s Hall, 
Jones, Todd Thomas, Oriel College. 
Lee, Sackville Usher Bolton, Oriel Coll. 
Mackenzie, Chas., Pembroke College. 
Mozley, Thomas, Oriel College. 
Phillips, John Henry, Oriel College. 
Powell, Chas,, Trinity College. 
Pugh, David, Balliol College. 
Smith, Roland. St. John’s College. 
H. A. Woodgate, M.A. St. John’s. 
C. Miller, M.A. Magdalen. 
T. T. Churton, M.A. Brasenose. 
Joseph Dornford, M.A. Oriel. 
D. Veysie, M.A. Christ Church. 
J. L. Richards, M.A. Exeter. 


EXAMINERS, 


Discretinis, Maruematicis et Pay- 
SICIS. 


First Class. 
Browell, Wm. Robt., Pembroke Coll. 
Johnson, George Henry Sacheverell, 
Queen’s College. 
Puller, Christopher, Christ Clarch. 


Third Class. 
Dry, Thomas, Merton College. 


B. Powell, M.A, Sav. Pr. Geo. Ori. ? 
Robert Walker, M.A. Wadham. 4 


A. Grenfell, M.A, University. 
Number of the Fourth Class, 78. 


PRIZES. 


The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne having offered another Wri- 
tership as a Prize for competition among 
the Janior Members of the University, it 
was unanimously resolved in Convocation, 
Oct. 30, “ That the Thanks of the Uni- 
versity be returned to Mr. Wynn, for this 
additional mark of his liberal attention ; 


and that his offer of the Writerslip be 
accepted.” 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


October 10. 


A grace passed the Senate for a peti- 
tion to confer the degree of D.D. by 
Royal Mandate, on the Rev, Gilbert 
Ainslie, Master of Pembroke; and in 
Congregation, held December 2, the de- 

was conferred in compliance with 
the King’s letters mandatory. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY, 


November 12. 
Rev. T. Gillbank Ackland, St. John’s 
College, 


December 3. 
Reg. John Brasse, late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College. 


DOCTOR IN PHYSIC, 


November 12. 
Jobn Burdett Steward, Pembroke Coll. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 


November 12. 
Rev. John Graham, Fellow of Christ 
College. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 


November 12. 
Henry John Hayes Bond, C. C. Coll. 


HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 


December 3. 
Henry Thomas Hope, Trinity College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
November 12. 
Rev. Septimus Palnier, St, Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Gawen Hodgson, St. John’s Coll. 
Rey, Burges Lambert, St, John’s Coll. 
October 10 (being the first day of Term.) 
Robert Maitland, Trinity College. 
Thomas S, Carlyon, Pembroke College. 
October 


22. 
Henry S. Neucatre, St. John’s Coll. 
Richard Day, Caius College. 


December 3. 
Henry Courtney, Queen’s College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW, 


November 12. 
T. P. Luxmoore Hallet, Fellow of Tri- 
nity Hall. 
Herbert Jenner, Trinity Hall. 
Rev. Thomas Dealtry, Catharine Mall. 
Rev. Charles Burne, Trinity Hall. 


December 3, 
Alexander Edmund Cockburn, Fellow 
of Trinity Hall. 
Edward a Ranking, Christ Coll. 
Rev. Joseph Charles Badcley, Corpus 
Christi College. 


BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 


December 3. 
Henry Charles Duckle, Queen’s Coll. . 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


November 12. 

William M‘Intosh Brookes, St. Peter's 
College. 

In the same Congregation, Thomas | 
Charles Pearson, B.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was incorporated of this Univer- 
sity. 

October 10, (being the first. day of Term.) 

Joseph Silver, Trinity College. 

Francis Edward Leach, Trinity Coll. 

William Leeke, Queen's College. 

Richard Waldegrave Packer, Catharine 
Hall. 

Edward Langton Williams, Cutharine 
Hall. 
Richard Bird, Magalen College. 
Charles Goring, Sidney Sussex Coll, 

December 5. | 
Martin John Lioyd, St, John’s Coll, 
John Snowdon, St. John’s College, 
Charles Mackie, St. John’s College. 
Henry Malthus, Trinity College, 
Charles Stannard Eustace, Trinity 
John Deadley Monney, Queen's Coll. 
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October 10, (being the first day of Term.) 
The following gentlemen were elected 
University officers for the year ensuing : 


PROCTORS. 
Rev. A. M. Wales, M.A. St. John’s 
College. 
Rev. H. Melville, M.A. Peter's Coll. 


TAXORS. 
Rev. William Okes, M.A. Caius Coll. 
Rev. J. Studholme, M.A. Jesus Coll. 


MODERATORS. 
Charles Jeffreys, M.A. St. Jolin’s Coll, 
Rev. J. Bowstead, M.A. Corp, Ch. Col, 


SCRUTATORS. 
Mart. Thackeray, M.A. King’s Coll. 
Rev. H. E. Helland, B.D. Emanual 
College. 
0: tuber he 
Anthony Cleasby, B.A., Thomas Tur- 
ner, B.A., and Valentine Fowler Hoven- 
den, B.A., Scholars of Trinity College, 
were elected Fellows of that Society. 
Richard Croft Chawner, 8.C.L. has 
been appointed a Fellow of Trinity Hall. 
October 22. 
Ralph Blakelock, Esq. M.A. and Tho- 
mas Jarrett, Esq. B.A. were elected Foun- 
dation Fellows of Catharine Iall. 


October 12. 
The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed the Caput for the ensuing year :— 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
The Rev. C. Wordsworth, D.D. Master 
of Trinity College. Divinity. 
LW. Geldart, LL.D. Trinity Hall. 


Ingle, M. D. St. Peter's College. 
Physic. 

Rev. T. S. Turnbull, M.A. Caius Col- 
lege. Sen. Non. Reg. 

Rev. C. Currie, M.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege. Sen, Reg. 

Octwer 2 

The Rev. Richard Two} venny, B.D. of 
St. John’s College, and the Rev. F. Smith, 
M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College, were 
appointed Pro-Proctors,. 


October 31. 

The Rev. James Saunders, M.A. and 
John Gibson, Esq. B.A. of Sidney Sussex 
College, were elected Foundation Fellows 
of that Society. 


November 4. 

The Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, Master of 
Pembroke College, was clected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University for the ensu- 
ing year. 


November 12, 


Graces to the following effect passed 
the Senate: 

To appoint Mr. Crick, of St. John’s 
College, Mr. Baiens, of Christ College, 
Mr. Hare, of Trinity College, aud Mr, 
Thirlwall, of Trinity College, Examiners 
of the Classical Tripos. 

To appoint Mr. Isaacson of St. John’s 
College, Mr. C. Smith of St. Peter's Col. 
lege, Mr. Jeremie of Trinity College, and 
Mr. Bayne, of Trinity College, Examiners 
of the previous Examination in Lent Term 
1829. 

To appoint Mr. Rose of St. John’s Coll, 
and Mr, Hodgson of St. Peter's College, 
Examiners of the Classical part of the 
Examination of the Questionists, not cane 
didates for Honours, in January, 1849, 

To appoint Professor Whewell, and 
Mr. King (Moderators of last year,) Mr. 
Maddy of St. John’s Colleg e, Mr. M yers 
of ‘Trinity College, Mr. Birkett of St. 
Colle ge, and Mr. C, Smith of St, 
Peter's College, Examiners of the Ques 
lionists in January 1829. 

A Grace having passed the Senate to 
the following effect: That those to 
whom the Sunday afternoon turns at St 
Mary’s, and the turns tor Chiristmas Day 
and Good Friday, ate assigned, shail, 
from the beginning of November 1828, to 
the end of “May 1829, provide no other 
substitute than sueh as are appointed in 
contormity with that Grace The fol- 
following persons have been elected, each 
for the month to which his name is af- 
fixed : 
18v8. Nov...Mr. Graham, Christ Coll. 

Dec... Mr. Melvill, St. Peter's. 
1829. Jan. .. Mr. Dealtry, ‘rinity. 
Feb. .. Mr. G. W addington, Tri. 
Basch. "Mr. H. Elliott, Trinity. 
April.. Mr. Rose, St. John’s. 
May .. Mr. Blunt, St. John’s. 


November 16. 

John W. Budd, Esq. B.A. and Richard 
T. Fisher, Esq. B. A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, were elected Fellows of that Soe 
ciety. 

‘The Rev. W. Hanson, B.A. Fellow of 
Clare Hall, has been appointed Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hail, in the room of 
the Rev. J.C. Ebden, M.A. 


December 2. 
John Collyer, Esq. M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Barrister at Law, was clected Fellow of 
that Society on Mr, Borage’s Foundation. 
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December 6. 

In Congregation a Grace passed the 
Senate, that Mr, Lodge be constituted the 
sole Librarian, with a yearly salary of 
2101, 

There will be Congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the Lent Term :— 

Saturday, Jan. 24 (Bach. Com.) at 10, 

Wednesday, February 11, at 11. 

Friday, February 27, at 11. 

Wednesday, March 18, at 11. 

Friday, Apr. 3, (M.A. Inceptors) at 10. 

Friday, April, 10 (end of Term) at 10, 


COMBINATION PAPER. 


1829. PRIOR COMB, 
Jan. 4. Coll. Joh. 
11. Mr. Perkins, Pet. 
18. Mr. Green, Cath. 
95. Mr. Hughes, C. C, 
Feb. 1. Mr. Mantell, Em. 
8. Coll. Regal. 
15. Coll. Trin, 
22. Coll. Joh. 
Mar. 1. Mr. Dowell, Pet. 
8. Mr. Taylor, Cath, 
15. Mr. Roper, C.C. 
22. Mr. Andrews, Em. 
29, Coll. Regal. 
Apr. 5. Coll. Trin, 
12, Coll. Joh. 
19, Fesr. Pascn. 
26. Mr. Arlett, Pemb. 
May 3. Mr. Thomas, C.C, 
10. Mr. Studd, Cai. 
17, Coll. Regal. 
24. Coll. Trin. 
31. Coll. Joh. 
Jane 7. Fresr. Pentec. 
14. Mr. Rusby, Cath, 
21. Mr. Evans, Clar. 
28. Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
July 5. Commem. Bener. 
12. Coll. Regal, 
19, Coll. Trin. 
26. Coil. Joh. 


1829, Poster Conn. 
Jan. 1, Fest. Crncum. Mr. Symonds, 
Clar. 


4. Mr. Tasker, Pemb. 
6. Fes:. Erreu. Mr. Andrews, Joh. 
11. Mr. Rich, Joh. 
18. Mr. Thompson, Trin. 
25. Conv.S. Paut. Mr. Jones, Cai. 
Feb, 1. Mr. Valentine, Trin. 
2. Fest. Punir. Mr. Willis, Sid, 
8. Mr. Bell, Joh. 


Feb. 15. Mr. E, B, Elliott, Trin. 
22. Mr. Price, Regal. 


24. Fest. S. Marrnu. Mr. Wagner, 


Regal. 
Mar. 1. Mr. paced Joh, 
4. Dies Centrum. Concio ab 
CLeruM, 
8. Mr, Barton, Joh, 
15. Mr. Reed, Joh. 
22. Mr. L. Brown Joh. 
25 Fest. Annunc, Mr. Casborne, 
Trin. Mr. Myers, Jes, 
29. Mr, Stoddart, Clar. 
Apr. 5. Mr. Downes, Joh. 
12. Mr. Corrie, Cath. 
17. Passio Domini, Mr. Cooper, 
Trin. 
19. Fesr. Pasen. Mr, Coles, Pet. 
20. Fer. ima. Mr. Chevallier, Cath, 
21. Fer. ¢da, Mr. Guthrie, Trin. 
25. Fest. S. Marc, Mr. Francis, 
Cai. 
26. Mr. Hatchard, Magd. 
May 1. Fest. SS. Pui. er Jac. Mt. 
Townley, Trin, 
3. Mr. Roberts, Joh. 
10. Mr. Ramsden, Joh. 
17. Mr. Vale, Magda. 
24. Mr. Rudd, Joh. 
28. Fresr. Ascens, Mr. Holder, Joh. 
Mr. Dent, Joh. 
Si. Mr. Kirby, Clar, 
June 7. Fest. Penrec, Mr. Nichols, 
Pet. 
8. Fer. ima: Mr. Upwood, Clar. 
9, Fer. ¢da. Mr. Buxton, Trin. 
11. Fest. S. Bannan. Mr, Paro- 
issien, Clar. 
14. Mr. Broclebank, Trin. 
Mr’Hickman, Trin. 
24. Fest. Nat. Jon. Barr. Mr. 
Douce, Joh, 
28. Mr. Schreiber, Joh. 
29. Fxsr. S. Per. Mr. Chester, Em, 
July 5. Commem. 
12. Mr. Fardell, Joh. 
18. Mr, H. Luxmoore, Joh. 
5. Fest. 8S. Jac, Mr. Donne, Joh. 
26. Mr. Wilkinson, Christ, 


Resr..1n Tuxotoc.—— Oprow, 
Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Matthew, Trin. < Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Job. 
Mr. Hadwen, Chr. 
Mr. Feachem, Joh. < Mr. King, Regin. 
Mr. Burdakin, Cla. 
Mr. Pearce, Jes. 
Mr. Otter, Jes. Regal, 
Coll. Trin. 
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Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Jefferson, Pet. 
Mr. Holroyd, Cath. 
§ Mr. Winder, C. C. 
Mr. Hankinson, Tr.2 Mr. Skinner, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 
Mr. Horst, Clat. Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Woolnough, C. 
Mr. Rabbett, Regi. 
Mr. Legrice, Clar. 
Mr. Wyatt, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
2 Coll. John. 
Mr. May, Christ. 
Mr. Wilson, Trin. 2 Mr. Dewe, Regius. 
Mr. Burroughes,Cl. 
Resp. Jur. Crv. 
Mr. Caldwell, Jes. 
Bir, Clarkeon, Jes. Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
Rese, Mepie. Orpon. 
Mr. Corrie, Cai, 
Mr. Roberts, €. Shaw, Ca 
TERMS FOR 


Leat T. be. Jan. 18 .. ends Ap. 10 div, Feb. es, m. 
Faster T. be. Ap. ends Jaiv 10... div. Jene 4, n. 
Mich, be, Oct. 10 .. ends Dec.16,. div. Now. 12, 


The Commencement will be Jaly 7. 


Mr. Locas, Cai. 


Mr. Drake, Joh. 


Mr. Morris, Job. 


PRIZES. 


SEATONIa~ PRIZE, 
Sabjeci:— 
** Saul at Endor.” 
Adjudged to 
Rev. E, Smedley, M.A. Sidney College. 


NORRISIAN PRIZE. 
[A Prize of £12 to the Author of the 
best Prose Essay on a Sacred Subject. ] 
Subject for the present year :— 
‘On the Nature and Use of Parables, as 
employed by Jesus Christ,” 
Adjudged to 
Rev. J. H. Pooley, M.A. St. Johu’s 
College. 
Subject for the ensuing year :— 
The 


ment. 


ne of Types, and its Influence 
on the Inierpretation of the New Testa- 


CHANCBLLOR'S GOLD MBDAL,. 


[To resident Under-Gradaates, for the 
best English Ode or Poem inhervic verse.] 
Subject for the present year :— 

** Timbuctoo.”” 
MEMBERS PRIZES. 


[Two Prizes of Fifteen Guineas each 
for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition, to Bachelors of Arts not 
of standing to take the degree of Master 
of Arts.] 

Subject for the present year : 

“An putandum sit posthac fore ut gentes 
Meridionales sub Septentrionalium viribus 
iterum succumbant ?” 

[Two other Prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each for Under-Graduates of not less than 
seven terms. ] 

Subject for the present year: — 

Utrum apud Graecos poeta an familiaris 
sermonis scriptores plus effecerint ad vir- 
tutem promovendam et mores emollien 
dos ?” 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE'S GOLD MEDALS, 
[To under resident Graduates, for the 
best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho.] 
Subject :— 
 vhewy, Alyaln Soa: tly 
[For the best Latin ode in imitation of 
Horace. } 


Subject :—~ 

** Cesar consecutus cohortes ad Rubiconen 

fiumen, qui provincia ejus finis erat, pau- 
um constitit.” 

[For the best Greek epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia. } 

Subject 
endrov dedegnaic.” 

[For the best Latin epigram after the 
model of Martial.] 

Subject 
** Splendide mendaz.” 
PORSON PRIZE. 

[The interest of £400 stock, to be em- 
ployed in the purchase of Greek books, . 
to resident Under-Graduates, for the best 
translation of a propesed passage in Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beau- 
moat and Fletcher, into Greek Verse.) 

Subject for the present year :— 
“ Henry VIII. Act IV. Scene 11. beginning 

This Cardinal,’ gc. and ending,‘ Peace 

be with him.”” 


by Roworth, Bell Vard, Temple Bar. 
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